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{2 0 THE 


/ Right Honourable my very good Lord, 
| THE 


| Duke of Buckingham His Grace, 


LoRkD a ADMIRAL 


ENGL AND. 


Excellent Lord, 


OLOMON ſays, A Good 
| Name 1s a precious Oynt- 
ment; and, I afure my ſelf, 

fuch will Tour Graces Name be with 
Poſterity ; for your Fortune and Me- 
rit, both have been Eminent ; and lou 
have planted things that are like to 
| {aft. I do now publiſh my Eflays;which, 
| of all my other Works, have been moſt 
current : For that.,as it ſeems, they come 


home to Mens Buſineſs, and Boſoms. 
A 2 1 


Dm 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Fhave enlarged themboth i Number 


and Weight ; ſo that they are indeed a 
New work. [thought i therefore a- 
greeable to my Afettion,and Obligation 
70 Your Grace, to prefix.your Name 
before them, -- both in Engliſh and La- 
tine : For I doconceive,that the Latine 
Volume of them, (being in the Univer- 
ſal Language) may laſt as long as 
Books /aſt. My Inſtauration I De- 
dicated to the King ; my Hiſtory of 
Henry theSeventh (which I have www 
alſo tranſlated into Latine) and my 

Portions of Natural Hiſtory to the 

Prince. And theſe I Dedicate to Your 

Grace,being of the bcſt Fruits, that,by 

the good increaſe which God gives t0 

my Pen and Labours, I could yield. 

God lead Your Grace by the hand. 


Your Graces molt obliged 
| and Faithful Servant, 


[ 
\ 


Ve ALBAN. 
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Elogies on the Illuſtrious Author. 
Ben. Johnſon, in his Diſcoveries, p. 101. ] 


© ins ERE happened in my time, one Noble 
- Speaker [ Lord Yerulam who was full 
of gravity iy bis ſpeaking. His language (where 
he could ſpare or paſs by a jeſt) was nobly cen- 
forious. No man ever ſpake more neatly, more 
preſly, more weightily,or ſuffered leſs empcineſs, 
leſs idleneſs in what he uttered. No member of 
his Speech but conſiſted of the own graces. His 
Hearers covld not cough or look aſide from him 
without loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke; 
and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at his de- 
votion. No man had their affeftions more in his 
power. The fear of every man that heard him, 
was, leſt he ſhould make an end. And afterwards, 
Lord Egerton, the Chancellor, a great and grave 
Orator, &c. But his learned and able, (though 
unfortunate} Succeſlor, [' Lord Bacon }] is he\ 
who hath filled up all members, and performed 
that in our tongue, which may be compar?d or 
prefer*d, either to infolent Greece or F2ughty 
Rome. In ſhort, within his view, and about his 
times, were all the Wits born, that could hnour 
a language or help ſtudy. Now things daily fall 
Wits grow downward, and Eloquence goes back- 
ward : So that he may benanv'd and ſtand as the 
mark and 4x4 of our Language. _ 

oe ad 


Ard alittle after, My conceit of his Perſon was 
never increaſed toward him, by his place or ho- 
nours. But I have and do reverence him for the 
greatneſs that was only proper to himſelf,in that 
he ſeem'd to me ever by his work, one of the 
greateſt men, and molt worthy of admiration, 
that had been in many Ages. In his Adverſity I 
ever prayed, that God would give him ſtrength, 
for greatneſs he could not want. Neither could 
I condole in a word or ſyllable for him; as know- 
ing no Accident could do harm to Vertue, but 
rather help to make it manifeſt. 


A. Cowley, in his Poem to the Royal Society, af- 
ter ſome refleCtions upon the State of Philoſo- 


. phy aforefime, goes on. 


—_ few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhown, 
That labour*d to aſſert the Liberty 
(From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown ) 
Of this Oid Minor ſtill, Captiv'd Philoſophy ; 
But *twas Rebellion cali”d to fight 
For ſuch a long oppreſſed Right. 
BACON atlaſt, a mighty Man, aroſe, 
Whom a wiſe King and Natzre choſe 
Loyd Chancellor of both ther Laws, 
And boldly undertook the tinjur'd Pupils cauſe, 
| voi 


Authority, which dia a Body boaſt, 
Though "twas but Air condensd, and ſtalk'd avour, 
Like ſome old Giants more Gigantic Ghoſt ; 

To terrifie the Learned Rout 
With the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, 
He chac'd out of our fight, New 


Nor ſuffer'd Living Men to be miſled | 
By the vain ſhadows of the Dead: (fed; 
To Graves from whence it roſe,the conquer?d Phantome 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ſkood © 
In midſt of th? Orchard, and the whole did claim, 
Which with a uſeleſs Sith of Wood, : 
And ſomething elſe not worth a name, 
( Both vaſt for ſhew, yet neither fic 
Or to Defend, or to Beget ; 
Ridiculous and ſenceleſs Terrors ! ) made 
Children and ſuperſtitious Men afraid, 
The Orchard's open now, and free ;, 
BACON has broke that Scare-crow Deity ; 
Come, enter, all that will, 
Behold the rip'ned Fruit, come gather now your fill, 
Yet ſtill, methinks, we fain-would be 
Catching at the Forbidden Tree, 
\ We would be like the Dentze, 
When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we 
Without the Sences aid within our ſelves would ſee ; 
For *tis God only who can find 
All Nature in his Mind, 
IV. 
From Words, which are but PifFures of the Thought, 
(Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly drew ) 
To Things,the Minds right Objett, he it brought, 
Like fookiſh Birds to paimted Grapes we flew , 
He ſought and gather*d for our uſe the True ,, 
And when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
He preſt them wiſely the Mechanic way, 
Ti all their juyce did in one Veſſel joyn, 
Ferment into a Nonriſhment Devine, 


The thirfty Souls refreſhing Wine. Who 


Who to the Life an exatt Piece mould make, 

Auſt not from others Work a Copy take; 
No, not from Rubens or Vandikez 

Mach leſs content himſelf to make it like 

TW ldeas and the Images which lye | 

In his own Fancy, or his Memory, . + 

No, he before his ſight muſt place. _ 

The Natural and. Living Face; 

The real Objeth muſt command. 


Each Fudgment of bis Eye, and 1otzon, of his Hand, 


From theſe long Errors of the way, 
In which our wandring. Preaecefſors went, 
And like th old Hebrews many years did ſtray. 
In Deſarts but of ſmall extent, 
BACON, /ike Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 
The barren Wilderneſs be paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand, 
Of the bleſt promiwd Land, 


Lfnd'from the Mountains Top of vis Exalted Wit, | 


Saw it himſelf, and ſhew 4 us 5%. 
But Life did never to one 74:4 allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, an! Conquer too ; 
Dor can ſo ſhart a Line. fufficici: be 
1o fatbom the-vaſt depths of Natures Sca - 

1 he work he did we onght Padmre, 

And were unjuſt if we (ſhould more require 

From his few years, divided *twixt th? Exceſs 

Of low Afiiition, and high Happine [s * 

For who on things remote can fix his ſight, 

That's always #2 a Triumph, or a Fight * 
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SE Of Truth: 


PYWHAT is Truth ? ſaid jeſting 
E Pilate, and would not ſtay for 
an anſwer. Certainly there 
be, that delight in giddineſs, 
2 and count it a 'Bondage'to fix 
8 a Belief; affecting-free-will 
_ — inthinking, as well as in act- 

ing. And though the Sects of Philoſophers of 
that kind be gone; yet there remain certain dif 
courſing Wits, which are of the ſame Veins, 
though there be not ſo much Blood'in'them, as 
was In thoſe of the Antients. ' But it is not only 
the difficulty and labour,which men take in find- 
Ing-out of Truth; nor again, that -when it-is 
found, it impoſeth upon mens thoughts, that 


doth bring Lies in favour ; but a natural, though 


corrupt Love, of the Zze ir ſelf; One of the: * 
later Schools of the Grecians examineth- the: 
matter, andis ata ſtand, tothink whatfhould: 
bein ir, that Men ſhould love Lies z where nei- 
ther they make for Ro as with Poets, -— 
| or 


2 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 


for Advantage, aswith the Merchant, but for 
. the Lies ſake. - But I cannot-tell, This ſame 
Truth js a Naked and Open day-light, that doth 
notthew the:Maſques, and Mummeries, and 
Trivtgphs of the World, half ſo ſtately and 
daintily as Candle-light. Truth may perhaps 
come tothe price of a Pear], that ſheweth beſt by 
day;but it will not riſeto the price of aDiamond 
or Carbuncle,that ſheweth beſt in variedLights. 
A mixture of a Lie doth eyer add pleaſure.Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 


Mens minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, - 


falſe Valuations, Imaginations as one would, and 
the -like:;butis.would leave the minds of a num- 
ber of:Men,:poor ſhrunken things, full of me- 
licholy-and:indifpoſition, and uvnpleaſing to 
tbeatelves? One of the Fathers in great ſeveri- 
tycalledPtefie, Vinum Damonum, becauſe it fil- 
teth the: Imagination, and yet it is but with the 
ihadow of:a Zze.Bur it isnot the Lre that paſſeth 
through the mind, but the £ze that ſinketh in, 
and ſerlethin it, that doth the hurt, ſuch as we 
ſfpake uf before. But howſoever theſe things are 
_ tlius in;:Mens, depraved judgments and affecti- 
onsz yet 7Trath,, which only doth judge it felf, 
teacbeph.tharthe enquiry of Truth, which is the 
love-making.,or. wootng of it: the knowledge of 


Truth, *hich is the preſence of it: and the be-: 


lief of 77th, which is the £nj-7iog of It, is the 


faveraign goat. of Hagan Nature, The firſt 


Creature of G06 in the works of che Days, was 
"+. hs. of the Senic ; the lalt was the light of 
| Reaſon; 
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Of Truth. 3 
Reaſon; and his Sabbarh-Work. ever fince, is 
the illumination of his Spirit. Firſt,he breathed 
light upoti the face of theMatter or Chaos;then 
he breathed light into the face of Man; and ſtill 
he breatheth and infpireth light into the face of 


= | his Choſen. The Poet that beautified the Set, 


that was otherwiſe inferiour tothe reſt, ſaith yet 
excellently well: 1: 75 a pleaſureto ſtand upon the 
ſhore, and to ſee Ships toff upon the Sea;, a pleaſure 
ro ſtand in the Window of a Caſtle, and to ſee 4 
Battel, and the adventnre thereof below : but nd 
pleaſure ts comparable tothe ſtanding upon the van- 
rage-gronnd of Trath: (an Hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the Air is always clear and 


, ſerene:) andto ſee the Errors, and Wandrings, 

' and Miſts, and Tempeſts inthe Vale below + So al- 

ways that this proſpect be with Pity, and not 

+ with ſwelling or Pride. Certainly it is Heaven 

* upon Earth,to have a Mans mind move in Cha- 

_ © rity,reſt in Providence. and turn upon the Poles 
4. of Truth, $15 0s J_ 


To paſs from Theological and Philoſophical 


! Trzath, tothe Truth of Civilbuſineſs, it will be 
4 acknowledped,even by thoſe that practiſe it not, 
Z that clear-and round dealing is the honour of 
+ Mans nature, and that mixture of falſhood is 
$ like allay inCoin of Gold and Silver, which may 
* make the Metal work the better,but it'embaſeth 


_ #3 it. For theſe winding and crooked courſes are 


4 the goings. of the Serpeni, which goeth baſely 
_ } upon theBelly, andnot upon the feet. There is 
4 no Vice that doth fo cover a Man with ſhame,as 
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to be found falſe and perfidious. And therefore 


Mountaigne ſaith prettily,when he enquired the 
reaſon, W hy the word of the Lze ſhould be ſuch 
a diſgrace, and ſuch an-odious charge : Saith 
he, If it be well weighed, To ſay that a Manlieth, 
55 as much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, 
and a Coward: towards Men, ' For a Lic faces 
God, and ſhrinks from Man. Surely the wick- 
edneſs of Falſhood, and breach of Faith, cannot 
poſlibly be ſo highly expreſled, as in that it ſhall 
be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments of God 
upon the Generations of Menzit being foretold, 
that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not find faith 


Ly 


upon the Earth, -. .- 
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-. Of: Death: --- 
A /FEN fear Death,as Children fear to go in 


the dark: Ahd as that natural fear in 
Children is increaſed with Tales,ſfo is the other. 


300 203 OR Toma” 


Certainly the contemplation .of Death, as the. 


wages of ſin, and paſſage to anather World, is 
Holy and Religious ; but the fear of tz, as a tri- 
bute due unto Narure, is weak. Yet'in Religious 


Mcdigations, there is ſonfetimes mixture of va- 


nity and ſuperſtition. You ſhalfread in ſome of 
the Friers Books of /Adoriification, thats a Man 
ſhould think: with himfelf, what the'pain is, if 
hehave but bis firgers end prefied or —_— 
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. ©. Of Death, 5 


and thereby imagin what the pains of Death 
are, when the whole body is corrupted and dif- 
ſolved; when many times Death paſleih with leſs 
pain, than the tortureof a Limb: For the moſt 
Vital parts are not the quickeſt of ſenſe. And by 
him that ſpake only as a Philoſopher, and natn- 
ral man, it was well ſaid ; Pompamortis magis ter- 
ret, quam ors ipſa, Groans, and Convulſions, 

and diſcoloured Face,and Friends weeping, and 


_ Blacks, and Obſequies, and the like, ſhew Dearh 


terrible. It 'is worthy the obſerving, that there 
isno paſſion in the mind of Man ſo weak, bur it 
mates and maſters the fear of Death:and there- 
fore Death is no ſuch terrible Enemy, 'when-a 
Man hath ſo many attendants about him, that 
can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs 
over Death; Love lights it  H6nour aſpireth to 
it; Gr:ef flieth to it; Fear pre-occupateth it. 
Nay we read, after Ortho the Emperor had ſlain 
himſelf, Pity (which is the tepdereſt of Aﬀecti- 
ons) provoked many to die, out of meer com- 
paſlion to their Soveraign, and as the trueſt ſort 
of Followers. Nay. Seneca adds Niceneſs and 
Satiety ; Cogita quandiueadem faceres; Mors velle, 
n0n tantumFortis, aut Miſer, ſed et;iam Faſtidioſus 
zoreſt, A man would die,though he were neither 
valiant normiſerable,only upon a wearineſs to 
do the ſamething ſo oft over and over. It is no 
leſs worthy to obſerve, how little alteration in 
ood Spirits the approaches of Death make.For 
they appear to be the ſame Men till the iaſt in- 
{ftant. Auguſtus Ceſar died in a complement ; 

B 5 4 Livia, 
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DS. Powys oo 


L1via, Conjugii noftri memor,, vive, & vale, Tibe- 
r:45 in Diſſiulation, as Tacitzs ſaith of him 3 
Jam Tiberiam Vires, & Corpus, non Diſſimulatio 
deſerebart, Veſpaſian in a jelt, ſitting upon the 
ſtool; Ur puto, Dens fio. Galba with a Sentence ; 
Fer, fiex re ſit populi Romans, holding forth his 
neck. Septimius Severus in diſpatch; Adefte, 
fe quid mihi, reſtat agendum. And the like. Cer- 
tainly the Stoicks beſtowed too much coſt upon 
Death, and by their great preparations made it 
appear more fearful. Better, ſaith he, Cu: finem 
viteextremum inter munera ponat Nature, Ik is 
as natural to die, as to be born ; and toa little 
infant perhaps the one isas painful as the other. 
Hethat dies in an earneſt purſuit, is like one that 
is wounded in hot blood, who for the time ſcarce 
feels the hurt; *and therefore a mind fixt, and 
bent upon ſomewhat that is good, doth avert 
the dolours of Death. But above all, believe it, 
the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc djizzittis, when a 
Man hath obtained worthy ends and expeCtati- 
ons. Death hath this alſo ; that it openeth the 
Gate to good Fame, and extinguiſherh Envy. 
an— Extinttis amabitur idem, 
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| II. 
Of Unity in Religion. 
RE being the chief hand of Human So- 


I\, cicty, it isa happy thing when It ſelf - 
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| Of Unity an Religinn: 7 
well contained within the true band of Unzry, 
The Quarrels and Divifions about Ke/:giox were 
Evils unknown tothe Heathen. The reaſon was, 
becauſe the Religion of the Heathen confiſted 
rather in Rites and Ceremonies, than in any 
conſtant belicf. For you may imagine what kind 
of Faith theirs was, when the chief Doftors and 
Fathers of their Church were Pocts.Bus thetrue 
God. hath this Attribute, that he-is: a jeatous' 
God, and therefore his Worſhip an&@. Kelrgror 
will endure no. mixture nor Partner. . We ſhall 
therefore ſpeak a few words concrruing the V- 
nity of the C hurch ; What are the Frutts thereof, 
what the Bonds, and what the Meavs,  * £ 
The Fruits of Uny (next unto the well plea- 


fi ing of God, which is All in All) are two; the | 


one towards thoſe that are without the Church, 

the other towards thoſe that are within, For the 
former: Ir.is certain, that Hereſfies and Schiſms 
are of all others the greateſt Scandals, yea,more 
than corruption of Manners. For as in the Na- 
rural Body,a Wound or Solution of continuity, 
is worſe than.a corrupt Humour ; fo in the Spt- 
ritual. So that nothing doth ſo much keep Men 
out of the Church, and drive men oat of the 
Church,as breach of Unity:And therefore when- 
ſoever it cometh to that paſs,that one faith, Ec- 
ce in deſerto, another faith, Ecce 7 penetralsbus ; 

that is, when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt ig the Con- 
venticles of Hereticks,and others in an outward. 
face of a Church, that Voice had ned continv- 
ally i to found } in Mens Ears, \Vokte exsre, Go nor 
B 4 | 0#6 
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out. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety 
of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial 
care of thoſe without ) ſaith, If an Heathen come 
2 and hear you ſpeak, with ſeveral Tongues, will be 
70t ſay that you are mad ? And certainly it is little 
better, when Atheiſts and prophane perſons do 
hear of ſo many diſcordant and contrary Opini- 


- ons In Rehigaon;- it doth avert them from - the 


Church,: and maketh them #0 /it down in: the 
Chair of the Scorners, It is but alight thing to 
be vouched ia ſo ſerious a matter, but yet it ex- 
preſſeth wellthe deformity. There is a Maſter - 
of Scoffing; that in his'Catalogue of Books of a 
feigned Library, ſetsdown this Title of a Book, 
The Morrice-dance of. Hereticks.For indeed every 
Sect of them. hath a diverſe poſture,or cringe by 
themſelves, which cannot but moye derifion In 
Worldlings, and depraved Politicks who are 
apt. to centemn holy things. | | 
As for the Fruit towards thoſe that are within. 
It 1s Peace, which:containeth infinite Bleſſings ; 
it.eſtabliſheth Faith; it kindleth Charity ; the 
outward peace: of the Church diftilleth into 
peace of Conſctenice; and itturneth the Labours 
of Writing and Reading of Controverſies, in- 
0 Treatiles of. 4ortification and Devotion. 
Concerning the Bonds of Unity, the true pla- 
cing of them importeth exceedingly. There 
appear to be, two exereams. For to certain Ze- 
lozx all ſpeech. of pacification'is odious.. Js st 
peace, Jehu? What hajt thouro do with peace © turn 
thee behind me. . Peace is not The matter, but fol- * 
"a : lowing 


Of Unity in Religzon. "if 
lowing a party. Contrariwiſe certain Laod;- 
ceans, and luke-warm perſons, think they may 
accommodate points of Religion by middle ways, 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcile- 
ments, 3s if they would makean arbitrement 
between God and Man. But theſe extreams are 
to be avoided, which will be done, if the league 
of Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, 
were in the two croſs clauſes thereof, ſoundly 
and plainly exponnged. Ze that 15 not with ns, 
is againſt us: And again, He that 1s not againſt 
us, is withus: That is, 1f the points Fundamen- 
tal, and of Subſtance in Relzg:on, were truly diſ- 


'cerned and diſtinguiſhed from points not meer- 
| ly of Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or good 


Intention. This is a thing may ſecm to many a 
matter trivia], and done already ; bnrt if it 
were done leſs partially, it would be embraced 
more generally, | 
Of this I way give only this advice,according 
LO my ſmall model: Men ought to take heed 
of rending God?s Church by two kinds of con- 
troverſies : The one is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is too {mall and light, not. 


worth the heat and ſtrife about it. kindled only 


by contradiction. For, as It is noted by one of 


the Fathers, Chriſts Coat indeed had no ſeam, but 
the Churches Veſture was of divers colours ; where- 
vpon he faith, /z veſte varietas ſit, ſciſſura non ſit z 


they be twe things, Vnity and Vniformity. The 


other is, when the matter of the point contro- 
vertcd is great, but it is driven to an over-great. 
bs | {abtilty 
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io S#þ:r Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
ſuabtilty and obſcurity, ſo that it becometh a 


thing rather ingenious than ſubſtantial. A Man 


that is of judgment and underſtanding, ſhall 
ſometimes hear. ignorant Men differ, and know 
well within himf{elf, that thoſe which ſo differ, 
mean one thing, and yet they themſelves would 
never agree. Andit it come ſo topalt, in that 
diftance of judgment which is between Man and 
Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the heart,doth not diſcern that frail Men 
in ſom: of zheir contradictions intend the ſame 
thing, and accepteth of both ? The nature of 
ſuch controverſies is excellentiy expreſled by 
Saint Paz!, in the warning and precept that he 
giveth concerning the fame, Devita profanas vo- 
cum uovitates, & oppoſitiones falſe nominis ſcientie ; 


Men create oppoſttions which are not, and put 


them into new terms ſo fixed,. as whereas the 
meanlng ought to govern the tzrm, the term in 
eject governeth the meaning. There be alſo 
two falle Peaces, or Vritic:;, the one, when the 
Peace 18 grounded bat upon an Implicite igno- 
rance; for ai! Colors will agree 1n the dark: 
The other. when it i5 picced up upon a direct ad- 
miſſion of contraries i1 Fundamental pornts. 
Far Truth and Falſhoes in ſuch things, are like 
the 7-07 and Cl1y 34 the ioes of NebuchadneZtars 
Twage, they may cicave, vi they will not 10- 
corporate. | | 
Concerning tne Mes, of procuring Unity 
Men muſt beware, that in the procuring or mu- 
niting of Re/izionsUnity, they do not __— - 
Fes etace 
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Of Unity zn Religion. IT 
deface the Laws of Charity, and of Human So- 
ciety. There be two Swords amongſt Chrifti- 
ans,the Spiritual and Temporal ; and both have 
their due office and place in the maintenance of 
Religion, But we may not take up the third 
Sword, which is /ahomets Sword, or like unto 
It; that is, to propagate Fe/zgi0n by Wars, or 
by ſauguinaryPerſecurions to force Conſciences, 
EXcePt it be in caſes of overt Scandal, blaſphemy 
or intermixture of practice againſt the State ; 
much leſs to nouriſh Seditions, to authorize 
Conſpiracies and Rebellions, to put the Sword 
into the peoples hands, and the like, tending to 
the ſubverſion of all Government, whichis the 
Ordinance of God. For this is but to daſh the 
Firſt Table againſt the Second, and fo to-conſi- 
der Men as Chriſtians,as we forget that they are 
Men. Lucretius the Poet, when he beheld the 
ACt of Agamemnon, thatcould endure the ſacri- 
ficing of his own Daughter, exclaimed ; 


Tantum Relligio potut ſuadere malorum, 


W hat would he have aid, if he had known of 
the Maſlacre in France, or the Powder-Treaſon 
of England? He would have been ſeven times 
more Epicure and Atheiſt than he was : For as 
the Temporal Sword is to be drawn with great 
circumſpection in caſes of Rel:g:oz ;, ſo it is a 
thing monſtrous, to put it into the hands of the 
common people. Let that be left unto the Ana- 
baptiſts, and other Furies, It was great blaſ - 

Holt phemy, 
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I2 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
phemy, when the Devil ſaid, 1 will aſcend, and be 
like the Higheſt, bus it is greater blaſphemy to 


perſonate God, and bring him in, faying, 7 


will deſcend and be like the Prince of Darkneſs ; 
And what is it better, to make the cauſe of Rel:- 
gion to deſcend to the cruel and execrable aCti- 
ons of Murthering Princes, Butchery of People, 
and Subverſion of States and Governments ? 
Surely this is to bring down the Holy Ghoſt, 
inſtead of the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape 
of a Vulture or Raven ; and to ſet ont of the 
Bark of a Chriſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark 
of Pyrates and Afaſſins, Therefore it is moſt 
neceſlary, that the Church by DoCtrine and De- 
cree, Princes by their Sword, and all Learnings 
both Chriſtian and Moral, s by their Mercury 
Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for ever thoſe 
Facts and Opinions, tending to the ſupport of 
the ſame, as hath been already. in good part 
done. Surely in Councils concerning Ret:gron, 
that Co:1nſel of the Apoſtle would be perfixed, 
Ira hominis non implet juſtitiam Ds. And It was 
a notable vbſeryation of a wiſe F 1ther, and no 
leſs ing:anonſly confeſied, That rmoſe which held 
and per ſmaded preſſure of Conſciences, were common- 
ly intereſſed therein themſelves for their onn ends. 
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Of Revenge. 


Evenge is a kind of wildJuſtice ; which the 

more Man's Nature runs to, the more 
ought Law to weed it out. For as to the firſt 
wrong, it doth but offend the Law, but the Ke- 
venge of that wrong putteth the Law out of Of- 
fice. Certainly in taking Keverge, a Man is but 
even with his Enemy ; but in palling it over he 
is ſuperior : for it is a Princes part to pardon. 
And Solomon, 1 am fure, faith, It 35 the Glory of 
a Man to paſs by an offence, That which is paſt, 
is gone, and Irrecoverable; and wiſe Men have 
enough to do with things preſent, and to come : 
therefore they do but trifle with themſelves;that 
labour in pait matters. There is no Man doth a 
wrong for the wrongs ſake, but thereby to pur- 


chaſe himſelf profit, or pleaſure, or honour, or 


the like. Therefore why ſhould 1 be angry with 
a Man'for loving himſelf better than me? And if 
any man ſhould do wrong meerly out of 111 na- 
ture, why? yet it is but like the Thorn or Bryar, 
which prick and ſcratch,becauſe they can do no 
other. The moſt tolerable ſort of Reverge,is for 
thoſe wrongs which there is noLaw to remedy : 
But then let a man take heed, that the Revenge 
be ſach;as there isno Law to puniſh; elſe a Mans 
Enem? is {till beiore-kand,and it is two for one. 
SOMe 
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I4 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
Some when they take Reverge, are deſirous the 
Party ſhould know whence it cometh : this is 
the more generous. For the delight ſeemeth to 
benot ſo much in doing the hurt, as in making 
the party repent. But baſe aid crafty Cowards 
are like theArrow that fliieth in the dark.Co/mus 
Duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying againft 
perfidious or negleting Friends, as if thoſe 
wrongs were unpardonable : You ſhall read (ſaith 
he) that we are commanatd to forgive our Entmits ;, 
but you never read,that we are commanded to forgive 
our Friends, But yet the Spirit of Fob was in a 


better tune ; Shall we (faith he) take good at - 


Gods hand, and not be content to take evil alſo ? 
And ſo of Friends in a proportion. This is cer- 
tain, that a Man that ftudieth Revenge, keeps 
his own wounds green, which otherwiſe would 
heal, and do well : Publick Revenges are for the 
moſt part Fortunate, as that for the death'of 
Ceſar, for the death of Pertinax, for the death 
of Henry the Third of France, and many more. 
But in private Revenges it is not ſo. Nay, ra- 
ther vindicative perſons live the life of Witch- 
es; who as they are miſchleyous, ſo end they 
unfortunate. | | 


Of Adverſity. 


F'* was an high Speech of Seneca, (after the 
manner of the Stoicks) That the good things 
which belong to proſperity are to be wiſhed, but the 
good things that belong to adverſity are to be admired: 
Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia,adverſarum mira- 
bilia. Certainaly, If Mirecles be the co:mmand 
over Nature, they appear moſt in Adver/iry. It 
is yer. a higher ſpeech of his, than the other, 
(much too high for a Heathen) t 7s rue great- 
neſs to bave in one-the frailty of 4 Han, and the 
ſecurity of a God : Vere magnum habere fragilitatem 
homins, ſecuritatem Dei, This would have done 
better inPoeſie, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indeed have been briſie 
with ic; for it is in effect the this2, which is. 
figured in that ſtrangeFiction of the 2:ctont Po- 
ets, which ſeemeth 508 io be withou wyſtery g 
nay,and co have ſome appreach to the State of a 
Chriſtian: That Hercules, when he wort to une 
bind Prometheus, (by whom tiumen Nature is 
repreſented) ſailed the len:th of the great Ocean 
in an Earthen Pot or Pitcher ; 1..vely deſcribing, 
Chriſtian reſolution, that feileth in the frail 
Bark of the Fleih, through the waves cf the 
world. But to ſpeak in a mean : The Vertue of 
Proſperity is Temperance;theVertue of Adverſiry 

| is 
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S:r Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
1s Fortitude, which in Morals is the more heroi- 
calVertue. Proſperity is the Blelling of the Old 
Teſtament, Adverſity is the Bleſſing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater Benediction, and the 
clearer Revelation of God's favour. Yet even in 
theOldTeftament;if you liſten to Davia*s Harp, 
you ſhall hear as many Hearſ-like Ayres, as Ca- 
rols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt hath la- 
boured more in deſcribing the Affiictions of Fob, 
than the Felicities of Solomon, Proſperity is not 
without many fears and diſtaſtes;and Adver ſity is 
not without comforts and hopes. We ſee in 
Needle-works :-and Embroyderies, it is more 
pleaſing to have a lively work upon a ſad and ſo- 
lemn ground, than to have a dark and melan- 


choly Work upon a lightſome ground. Judge 
therefore of the pleaſure of the Heart, by the 
pleaſure of the Eye. Certainly Vertue is like 


precious Odours, moſt fragrant when they are 
incenſed or cruſhed : For Proſperity doth beſt 
diſcover Vice, 'but Adverſity doth beſt diſcover 
Verrtue, | 


VI. 
.Of Simulation and Diſſmmutation. 


| Þ > mag is but a faint kind of Policy or 


Wiſdom for ir asketh a ſtrong wit and a 
ſtrong h:art, to know when to tell truth,and to 
doit. Therefore it is the weaker ſort of Poli- 


ticks, that are the great Diſſemblers, 
| Tacitus 


Of Simulation and Diſſimulation. 17 


*F Tacitus ſaith, Livia ſorted well with the Arts of 
ber Husband and Diſſimulation of her Son ; attri- 
- * buting 4rrs5or Policy to Auguſtus, and Diſſimula- 
ti0n to Tiberius. And again, when Afucianns en- 
couragethYeſpaſian to tzke Arms againſt/ellins, 

* he ſaith, We riſe nor againſt the piercing Fudgmens 

* of Auguſtus, nor the exiream Caution or Cloſeneſs 

2 of Tiberius. Thele propertiesof Arts, or Polzcy 

* and D:ſſimulation, or Cloſeneſs, are indeed habits 

and faculties, ſeveral, and to be diſtinguiſhed. 

For if a man have that penetration of Judgment, 

as he can diſcerh, what things are to be laid 0+ 
pen, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be 
ſhewed at halflights, and to whom, and when 

(which indeed are Arrs of State, and Arts of 

Life, as Tacitus well calleth them) to him; a 

habit of Diſſimulation 15 a hindrance, and a 

poorneſs. But if #Man cannot attain to that 

Judgment, then it is left to him generally to be 

Cloſe, and a Diſſembler.. For where a mah can- 

not chuſe or vary in Particulars,there it is good 

to take the ſafeſt and warieſt way in general ; 
like the going ſoftly by one that cannot well ſee. 

Certainly the ableſt Men that ever were, have 

had all an openeſs and frankneſs of dealing, and 

a Name of Certainty and Veracity : but then 

they were like Horſes, well managed ; for they 

could tell paſſing. well, when to ftop or turn 5 

And at ſuch times, when they thought the caſe 

indeed required D-ſſimulation, if then they uſed 

it,it cameto paſs, thatthe formerOpinionſpread 

; abroad of theirgood faith,andclearneſs of deat 

; ing,mad: them almoſlt inviſible. GC There 
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18 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays; 


There are'three degrees of this hiding and 


vailing of Mans ſelf, . Thefirſt Cloſene/s, Reſer- 
vation,and Secrecy ;when a Man leaveth himiclf 
without obſervation, or without hold to be ta- 
ken what he is. The Szcond Deſſumulation in the 
Negative, wheti a Man lets fall Signs and Argu- 
ments, that he is not that heis. And the third 
Simulation in the Affirmative, when a Man indu- 
ſtrionſly and expreſly feigns and pretends to be 
that he is not. | ES: 

For the firſt of theſe, Secrery :* It is indeed 
the vertnz of a Confellor ; and affuredly the.Se- 
cree Man heareth many Confeſſions: For who 
will open himftIf ro a Blab, ora Babter? But if 
a man be thought Secret, it inviteth diſcovery, 
az the more ct9ie Air ſuckethin the more open ; 


' And as in confeflion, the revealing isnot for” © 


worldly uſe,but for the caſe of a Mans heart ; ſo 


Secret, Men come to the knowledge of many 


things in that Find, while Men rather diſcharge 
their minds, "than impart their minds. In few 
words, Myſteries are due to Secrecy. Beſides (to 
ſay truth) Nakedneſs is uncoinely, as well in 
mind as in body; and it addeth no.ſmall reve- 
rence to Mens manners and ations, if they be 


notaltogethber open. As for Talkers, and Futile _ ! 


perſons,they are commonly yain,and credulons 
withal. For he tha: talketh what he knoweth, 


will alſo talk what te kaoweth not. Therefore 


ſet it down, that an habit of Secrecy is both politick 
4 . e, : * o o - 

and moral, And in this part it is good, that a 
Mans face give his tongus leave to ſpeak, For. 
- | | the 
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j Of Simulation and Difimutation. 19 
, the diſcovery of Mans ſelf, by the tracts of his 
7 countenance, is a great weakneſs and betrayings 

by how much it is many times more marked 
[ { and believed, than a Mans words. 

"For the ſecond, which is D:{ſimulation : It fol- 
| jowerh many times upon Secrecy by a neceſlity ; 
) fo that he that will be Secrer, muſt be a Diſſem- 
! bler in ſome degree. . For men are too cunning, 
4 to ſuffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage 
2 between both, and to be Secret without ſwaying 
3 theballance on either ſide. They will ſo beſet a 
* Man with queſtions, and draw him on, and pick 
} itoutof him, that without anabſurd filence, he 
7 muſt ſhew an inclination one way; or if he do 
F not, they will gather as much by his Silence, as 
3 by his Speech: As for Equivocations, or Oracu- 
2 lous Speeches,they cannot hold out long:ſo that 
Z noman can be Secree, except he give himſelf a 
1 | little ſcope of D:ſſ: imulation, which is,as It were, 


EC — 


> But for the third degree; which is Simmlation, 
# and falſe profeſlion - That I hold more culpable, 
2 andleſspolitick, except it be in great and rare 
7 matters. And therefore a general cuſtom of Si- 
7 zation (which is this laſt degree) isa Vice, 
# rifingeither of a natural falſeneſs or fearfulneſs, 
2 or of a mind that-hath ſome main faults; which 
7 becauſe a man mult needs diſguiſe, it maketh 
him practiſe Sijmwlation in other things, leſt 
+ His ſand ſhould be out of uſe. 
Z The great advantages of Simulation and Diſſi- 
Ye 7 mMuLALION are three, [ irſt, To lay alleep oppoti- 
| G3 tion, 
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20  SirFrancis Bacon's Eſſays. 
tion, and to ſurpriſe :- For where a Mans inten- 
tions are-publiſhed;#t 15 an allarm to call up all 
that-are againſt them. The ſeconds, to reicrve 
to a Mans ſelf a fair retreat: For it a man engage 
himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, he muſt go 
through, or take a fall. The third is, the better 
| fo diſcover the mind of another: -For to him 
that opens bimſelf,, Men will hardly Thew them- 
ſelves averſe, -but will (fair)-let him go on, 
and turn their freedom of ſpeech to freedom of 
thoughr. And therefore it is a good ſhrewd Pro- | 
verb of the Spaniard;Tell a Lie,and find a Truth ,, | 
as if there were no way of diſcovery, but by | 
virmulation, | £1 
There be alſo three di/advantaves to let it # 
even. Thefirſt, That S:zwlation and Diſſunr- | 
{ation commonly carry with them a ſhew of fear- | 
fulneſs, which in any buſineſs doth ſpoil the fea- 
thers of round flying 'up to the mark. The ſe |; 
cond, That it pyzzleth and perplexeth the con- : 
ceirs of many, that perhaps would: otherwiſe ! 
co-operate with him, and makes a man walk * 


almoſt alone to his own ends. The third and | 


greateſt is, That it depriveth a man of one ef j 
the moſt principal inſtruments for aCtion,which 7 
is Truſt and Belief, The compoſition and tem- } 
perature is, to have Opereſs in fame and opini- 7 
on, Secrecy in habit, Diſſimulatio» in ſeaſonable 7 
uſe, and a power to feign, if icere be no re- k 
medy. N 
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Of Parents and Children. 


HE joys of Parcyts are {-cret, and ſo are 
their griefs and fears; they cannot utter 

the one, nor they wiii nor utter the other. Chzl- 
dren {weeten Jabours, but they make misfortunes 
more bitter : they increaſe the cares of Life, but 
they mitigate the remembrance of Death. The 
perpetuity by generation is common to Beaſts ; 


but memory, mer1:,and noble works are proper 


to Men : and ſurely a man ſhall ſee the ncbleſt 
Works and Foundations have proceeded from 
Childleſs Menywhich have fought to expreſs the 
Images 0i «heir minds, where thoſe of their bo- 
dies have failed : So the care of poſterity is moſt 
in them that have no poſterity, They that are 
the firſt raiſers of their Houſes, are moſt indu]- 
gent towards their C-ilaren ;, beholding them as 
the continuance, not only of their kind, but of 
their work, and jo both Children and Creatures, 
The difference in affection of Parents towards 
their ſeveralCh:/aren,is many times unequal, and 
ſometimes unworthy, eſpecially in the Morher ; 
as Solomon ſaith, A wiſe Son rejoyceth the Father, 
but au ungraciousSon ſhames theMother, A man ſhall 
ſee, where there is a Houſe fu!l of Children, one: 
or two of the.eldeſt reſpected, and the young- 
elt made wantons; but inthe midſt, fome tha 
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are as it were forgotten, who many times never- 
theleſs prove the beſt. The illiberality of Parents 
In allowance towards their Ch:larer, is an harm- 
ful error,makes them baſe, acquaints them with 
ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean company, and 
makes them ſurfeit more when they come to 
plenty : and therefore the proof is beſt, when 
men keep their authority towardstheirCh:larer, 
but not their purſe. Men have a fooliſh manner 
(both Parents, and School- Maſters, and Servants) 
in creating and breeding an emulation between 
Brothers, during Childbood, which many times 
{orteth todiſcord when they are men,and diſtur- 
beth Families. The Jcatiars make little diffe- 
rence between Ch:larez and Nephews, or near 
Kinsfolks ; but ſo they be of the lump they care 
not, though they paſs not through their own 
body. And to ſay truth, in Nature it is much 
alike matter, inſomuch that we ſee a Nephew 
ſometimes reſembleth an Uncle, or a Kinſman, 
more than his own Parert,as the blood happens. 
Let Parezts chuſe betimes the vocations and- 
courſes they mean theirCh:/drer ſhould take, for 
then they are moſt flexible;and let them not too 
much apply themſelves to the diſpoſition of 
their Ch:/dren, as thinking they will take beſt to 
that which they have moſt ming to. Ir is true, 
that if che affetion or aptneſs of the Children be 
extraordinary, then it is good not to.croſs it :. 
but generally the preceptis good, Optimum elrge, 
{nave & facile ilind faces conſuerugo, younger Bro- 
1-675 are commanly.fartunate,but ſejdam or ne- 


yer. where the elder are diſinherited, Of 
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V 111 


Of Marnage and Single Life. 


E that hath Wife and Children, hath given 
hoſtages to Fortune, for they are impedi- 

ments to great enterpriſes, either of Vertue or 
Miſchief. Certainly the beft works, and of 
greaieſt merit for the publick, have proceeded 
from the unmarried or Childleſs Men,which both 
jnaftction and means have married agd endow. 
ed the publick. Yet it were great reaſon, that 
thoſe that have Ch:ldren, ſhould have greateſt 
care of future times, unto which they know they 
muſt tranſmit their deareſt pledges.Some there 
are,who though they lead a Szngle Life yet their. 
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_ thoughts do end with themigIves, and accotthit 


futyre times impertinencies. Nay, there are 
ſome other, that account H7fe and Children but 
25 Bills of Charges. Nay, more, thereare ſome 
fooliſh rich coverous men;that take pride in ha- 
ving no Ck:l4-:7, becaufe they may be thought. 
ſo much the richer. —— they have heard 
ſome talk, Such an one's a great rich Man; and 
another except to it, Tea, tut he hath a preat 
charge of Chilaren; as if it were anabatement to 
his riches. But the moit ordinary cauſeof a S77- 
gle Life isLiberty,eſpecially in certain ſelf-plea- 
10g and humorous minds, which are fo ſenſible 
of eyery reſtraint, as they will gonear to think 
GC 4. - - "hewr 
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theirGirdles andGarters to be Bonds and Shac- 
kles. Unmarried menare beſt Friends, beſt 'Ma- 
ſters, beſt Servants, but not always beſt Sub- 
jects; for they are light to run away,and almoſt 
all Fugitives are of that condition. A ſingle life 
doth well with Church-men: for Charity will 
hardly water the Ground, where it muſt firſt fill 
a Pool. It is indifferent for Fadges and Aagi- 
ftrates;, for if they be facile and corrupt, you 
ſhall have a Servant five times worſe than aWrfe, 
For Souldiers,] find the Generals commonly in 
their hortatives put men in mind of their }/7:ves 
and Ch:ldren. And I think the deſpiſing of 
Marriage amongſt the Turks, making the vulgar 
Souldier more baſe.Certainly Wife and Children 
area kind of humanity ; and S*gle mer,though 
they be many times more charitable, becauſe 
their means are leſs exhauſt ; yet on the other 
ſide,;theyare more cruel! and hard hearted,(2o0d 
to make ſevere Inquiſitors) becayſe their ten- 
dernefs is ot ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, 
Ied by cuſtom,and therefore conſtant,are com- 
monly loving Husbands ;, as was ſaid of Ulyſſes, 
Fetulam ſuam pretulit immortalitati. Chaſt Wo- 
men are often proud and froward,as preſuming 
ypon the merit of their chaſtity.It is one of the 
beſt bonds both of chaſtity and obedience in 
the Wife, if ſhe thinks her Husban&+ wiſe, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him zealons. Hives 
are young mensMiſtreſſes, Companions for mid- 
dle Age,and old mens Nurſes; io as a man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will. But yet 
ads. "1-3 p k TY ? | he 
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he was reputed one of the wiſe men, that made 
anſwer to the quzftion ; When a man ſhould 
marry ? A young man 10t yet, an elder man not at 
all, It is often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve- 
ry good W:ves; whether it be, thet It railcth 
the price cf their Husbarnds kindneſs when it 
comes,-or that the Wzves take a price in their 
patience, But this never fails, 1t the bad Hrs- 
bands were of their own chuſing, 2gainlſt their 
Friends conſent ; for then they will be ſure to 
make good their own folly. 


_—_— 


'Þ 
Of Envy. 


HERE be none of the Aﬀe&t:ons, which 
have been voted to facinate or bewitch, 

but Love and Envy. They both have vehement 
wiſhes, they frame themſelves readily into ima- 
ginations and ſuggeſtions ; and they come eaſily 
int2 the eye,eſpecially upon the preſence cf the 
objects, which are the pcints that conduce to 
faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſee 
Hkewiſe the Scripture calleth Ezvy, an evil eye ; 
and theAſtrolopers call the evil influences of the 
Stars, Evil Aſpects ;, fo thar ſtill there ſeemeth to 
be ackrowledged in the aft of Ervy,an cjacuiati- 
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©n or 1rridiation of the Eye. Nay, tome have 


been ſo curious, as to note,that the times, when 
the ſtroke or percuſſion of an Exvicns Eye doth 
| moſt 
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moſt hart, are, when the Party envied is beheld 
in Glory or Triumph ; for that ſets an edge 
upon Envy: And beſides, at ſuch times the ipi- 
rits of the Peyfon envied do come forth moſt i1- 
to the outward parts, and fo meet the blow. 

Burt leaving theſe curiolities, (though not 
unworthy to be thought on in fic place) we will 
handle, What Perſons are apt to envy others, what 
Perſons are moſt ſubje&# to be envied themſelves, 
and what is the drfference between publick and pri- 
vate Envy. : 

A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever 
exvicth yirtue in others, For mens minds will 
either feed upon their own good, or upon others 
evil; and who wanfeth the one, will prey upon 
the other ; and who ſo is out of hope to attain 
ro anothers virtue, will ſeek ro come at even- 
hand by depreſiing anothers Fortune. 

A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, 1s com- 
monly Ervions:for to know much of other mens 
matters cannot be,becauſe all that ado may con- 
cern his eſtate; therefore it muſt needs be, that 
he taketh a kind of play-pleaſure in looking up- 
on the fortunes of others ; neither can he that 
mindeth but his own buſineſs, find much matter 
for Envy: For Envy is a gadding paſlion, and 
walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, 
Non eſt carioſus, quin idem fit malevolus, 

Men of noble Birth are noted to be envious to- 
wards new Men when they riſe: For the diſtance 
is altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eys,that 


when others come on,they think themieives go 
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Deformed perſons, and Eames and old 
Men, and Baſtards are exvios : for he that can- 
not poſſibly mend his own caſe,will do what. he 
can to impair anothers, except theſe defects 
light upon a very brave and heroical nature, 
which thinketh to make his natural wants part 
of his honour ; in that it ſhould be ſaid, that an 
Eunuch, or lame man 01d juch great matters,af- 
— the honour of a miracle, as It was 1n 

WVarſes the Eunnch, and Azeſilaus, 2nd Tamber-- 


dis that were lame men., 


The fame is the caſe of men that rife after c2- 
lamities and misfortunes; for they are as men 
fallen out with the times, and think other mens 
harms a Redemption of their own ſ{uſterings. 

T hey that dctire to excel in too many mat- 
ters, out of levity and vain glory, are ever Er 
wons ;, For they cannot want work,it being im- 
poſlible but many in ſome one of thoſe things 
ſhould ſurpaſs them 3 which was the charter 
of Adrian the Emperour, that mortally envied 
Poets and Painters, and Artificers in works 
wherein he had a vein to excel, 

Laſtly, near Kinsfolks and Fellows in Office, 
and thoſe that have been bred together, are more 
apt to Envy their equals, when they are raiſed : 
For it doth upbraid unto them their own for- 
tunes,and poirteth at them, and cometh oftner 
into their remembrance, and incurreth likewiſe 
more intothe note of others ;and Envy ever re- 


 doubleth from Speech and Fame. Carr's Envy 


was the mere vile and malignant towards his 
| Brother 
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4; | Brother Abel, becauſe when his Sacrifice was 
Ft better accepted, there was no body to I-ok on. 
i l Thus much for thoſe that are apt to Envy, 

mh Concerning thoſe that are more or leſs ſubject 


the #0 Exvy : Firſt, Perſons of eminent virtue,when 
Fs they are advanced are leſs ervied: For their 
M1 fortune ſeemeth but due unto them ; and no 
Ll man envyeth the payment of a Debr, but Re- 
j hy wards andLiberality rather. Again, Envy is c- 
bl ver joyped with the comparing of a man's ſelf ; 
| ll and where there Is no compariſon, no Ervy; 
M and therefore Kings are not envied, but by { 
Wh Kings. Nevertheleſs itis to be noted, that un- 
ſh worthy perſons are moſt exvied at their firſt 
thth - coming in,and afterwards overcome K better 5 
1b whereas contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and 
ſr merit are moſt envied, when their fortune con- 
KR tinueth long. For by that time, though their 
þ virtue be the ſame, yet it hath not the ſame 
Luſtre: for freſh men grow up that darken it. 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs exvied in their 
riſing ; for it ſeemeth bur right done to their - 
Birth. Beſides, there ſeemeth not much added 
totheir fortune ; and Envy is as the Sun-beams, 
that beat hotter upon a Bank or ſteep riſing 
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ji great Travels,Cares or Perils,are leſs ſubjcct to 
" Envy: For men think that they earn their Ho- 
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Ground, than upon a Flat. And for the ſame Þ! 
WW! reaſons, thoſe that are. advanced by degrees ! 
L416 are leſs envicd, than thoſe that are advanced # 
Willy ſuddenly, and per ſalturm, Ml 
Wil Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour - * 
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Of Envy .- 
nours hardly,and pity them ſometimes; and Pity 
ever tale: Zzvy; Wherefore you ſhall obſerve, 
thai the mor: deep and ſober fort of policick 
Perſons ir th*ic greatneſs, areever hemoaring 
themſaives, waar a lite they lead, chanting 
Quanta patimur, Not that they feel it ſo, bur 
only to abate the edge cf Ervy. But this is to be 
underſtood of buſineſs that is laid upon men, 
and not ſuch as they call unto themſelves. For 
nothing increaſeth Ezvy more than an unneceſ- 
ſary and ambitious engroſſing of buſineſs; and 
nothing doth extinguiſh Ezvy more, than for a 
great Perſon to preſerve all other inferior Ofh- 
cers in their full rights and preheminencies of 
their places : for by that means there be ſo many 
Skreens between him and £-vy. 

Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubject to Envy 
which carry the greatneſs of their fortunes in 
an inſolent and proud manner, being never well 
but while they are ſhewing how great they are, 
either by outward porop, or by triunzphing over 
all oppoſition or competition; whereas wile 
men will rather do Sacrifice to Ezvy,in ſuffering 
themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to becroſt and 
over-born of things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding fo much 1s true, That 
the carriage of greatneſs in a plain and open 
manner (fo it be without arrogancy and vain- 
glory) doth draw lefs Ezvy, than it it bein a 
more crafty and cunning faſhion. For-in that 
courſe a man doth but diſavow tortune, and 


ſeemeth to be conſcious of his own want in 
p worth, 
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worth, and doth but teach others to Evy him. 

Laſtly, To conclude this part; As we ſaid in 
the beginning, that the ACt of Envy had ſome- 
what in it of w:tchcraft,fo there is no other cure 
of Envy but the cure of wtchraft ; and that is, 
to remove the Zot (as they tall it) and to lay 
it upon another. For which parpole, the wiſer 
ſorx of great Perions, bring in ever upon the 
Stage ſome body upon whom to drive the Ezvy 
thar would come upon themſelves; ſometimes 
upon Miniſters aad Servants, ſometimes upon 
Colleagues and Aſſociates, and the like; and 
for that tern there are never wanting fome 
Perſons of violent and undertaking Natures, 
who, ſo they may have Power and Buſineſs, will 
take It at any coſt, 

Now to ſpeak of publick Envy. There ts yet 
ſome good in publick Envy; whereas, in prevate 
there is none. For publick Envy is an Oftraciſm, 
that eciipſeth men when they grow too great.. 
And therefore it is a bridle alio to great ones, 
to keep them within bounds, E 

This Ezvy being in the Latine word Inviata, 
goeth in the modern Languages by the name of 
 Diſcontentment, of which we ſhall ſpeak in hand- 
ling Seartion, Iris a diſeaſe in 2 State like to in- 
ſection ; for as infetion ſpreadeth upon that: 
wiich is {o0und, and tainteth it ; ſo when Envy 
is gotten orice in a State, ic traduceth even the 
beſt actions thereof,and turneth them into an.ill. 
odour. And therefore there is little won by in- 
zermingling of plauſible ations. For that doth 

> argu? 
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argue but a weakneſs and fear of Envy, which 
hurteth ſo much the more, as it is likewiſe uſual 
in infeftions; which It you fear them, you call 
them upon you. | 

This publick Envy ſeemeth to bear chiefly up- 
on principal Officers or Miniſters, rather than 
npon Kings and Eſtates themſelves. But this is 
a ſure rule, that if the Ezvy upon the Miniſters 
be great, when the cauſeof jt in him is ſmall ; 
or if the Envy be general, ina manner, npon all 
the Miniſters of an Eſtate, then .the Envy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State it ſelf. 
And ſo much of publickh Envy or Diſcontentment, 
and the difference thereof from private: Envy, 
which was handled in the firft place. 

We will adtl this in general;touching the Afﬀ- 
fection of Envy; that, of all other Aﬀections, 
it is the moſt importune and continual. 'For of 
other Aﬀections there ts occaſion given but now 
aud then. Ard therefore it was well ſaid, 1nvi- 
dia feftos dies non agit, For it 1s ever working 
npon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, that 
Love and #nvy do make a man pine, which other 
Afﬀetions do not ; becauſe they are not fo con- 
tinnal, Ir 1s alſo the vileſt AﬀeCtion, and the 
moſt depraved : for which caufeit ts the proper 
Attribute of the Dev1], who is called the envions 
Man,that ſoweth Tares amonsſt the Wheat by night : 
a3 it always cometh to pals, that Ezvy worketh 
ſubtily,and in the dark, and to the prejudice of 
good things, ſuch as is the W hear. 
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Of Love. 


HE Stage 1s more bcholding to Zove than 
the Life oi Man. For, 3s to the Stage, 
Love is Even matter or Comedies, and now and 
then of Tragedics : but in Life it doth much 
miſchief ; ſometimes like a Syrez, ſometimes like 
a Fury. You may obſcrve, that amongft all the 
great and worthy perſons (whereof the Memo- 
ry remaiaeth, either Ancieart or Recent) there 
is not one that hath been tranſported to the mad 
degree of Love: which ſhey,that great Spirirs, 
and great Bulineſs, do keep out this weak Paſi- 
on. You mult except nevertheleſs, Marcns Anto- 
nius, the half Partner of the Empire of Roe ; 
and Appius Claudins the Decem-vir, the Law-gt- 
ver: whereof the former was indeed a Volup; 
tuous Man, and Inordinate ; but the Latter was 
an Auſtere and Wile Man. And tiierefore it 
ſeems, (though rately) that Love can find en- 
trance, not only into an opza Heart,bur alſo in- 
ro a Heart well fortified, if watch be nor well 
kept. It is a poor ſaying of Epicurus, Satis 
mainium Alter Alters Theatrum ſumus. As if Man, 
made for the contemplation of Heaven, and all 
noble Objects, ſhould do nathing bur kneel be- 
fore a little Idol, and make himſelf a Subject, 
though not of the Mouth (as Beaſts are) yet of 
| the 
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the Eye, which was given him for higher pur- 


Poſes. It is a ſtrange thing to note the Exceſs 


of this paſſion; and how it braves the Nature 
andValne of things by this, that the ſpeaking in 


2 perpetual Hyperbole is comely in nothing but 
in Love, Neither is it meerly inthe Phraſe: for, 
whereas it hath been well ſaid, that the Arch- 
fAatrerer,with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, isa Man's ſelf ; certainly, the Love 
is more. For there was never a prond Man 
thought ſo abuſurdly well of himſelf, as the Lover 
doth of the Perſon Loved: and therefore it was 
well ſaid, that it is impoſſible #0 Love, and to be 
viſe, Neither doth this weakneſs appear to 0- 
thers only, and not to the Party Loved: but to 
the Loved moſt of all ; exeept the Love be rect- 
proque : for it 1s a true rule, that Zove is ever re- 
warded, either with the reciproque, or with an 
inward and ſecret Contempt. By how much the 
more men ought to beware of this Paſſion, which 
loſeth not only other things, but it ſelf, As for 
the other loſſes, the Poers Relation doth well fi- 
gure them; that he that preferreth Zelena,quit- 
teth the pifts of Juno and Pallas. For whoſoever 
eſteemeth too much of amorous AﬀecCtion, quit- 


teth both Riches and Wiſdom, This Paſſion hath. 


his Floods in the very times of weakneſs: which 
are great Proſperity,and great Adverſity; though 
this latter hath been leſs obſerved, Both which 
times kindle Love, and make tt-more frequent, 
and therefore ſhew it to be the Child of Folly. 
They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admir 

j b» Love, 
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Love; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſever it 
wholly from their ſerious Afﬀairs and Aftions of 
Life : for if it check once with Buſineſs,it trou- 
bleth mens Fortunes, and maketh men that they 
can no ways be true to their own Ends. 1 know 
not how, but martial men are given to Love ; 
I think it is but as they are given to W:ze ; for 
Perils commonly ask to be paid in Pleaſures, 
There is in a mans Nature a ſecret Inclination 
and Motion towards Love of others; which if 


18 be not ſpent upon ſome one,or a few,doth na- 


turally ſpread it ſelf towards many, and maketh 
men become Human and Charitable; as it is 
ſeen ſometime in Friars. Nuptial Love maketh 
 Mankjnd; Frienaly Love perfetteth it ; but wanton 
Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


Xl. 
Of Great Place. 


EN in Great Place are thrice Servants * 
| Servants of the Soveraign or State ; Ser- 
vants of Fame ; and Servants of Buſineſs. So 
as they have no Freedom, either in their Per- 
fons, nor in their A#iors, nor in their Times. It 
tsa ſtrange deſire to ſeek Power, and to loſe L:- 
berry; or to ſeek Power over others, and to loſe 
Power over a ars ſelf. The Riſing unto Place 
is laborious ; and by Pajns men come to greater 
Pains: anditis ſometimes baſe ; and by 1nag- 
nitzes 
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xities men come to Djenitiess The Standing, is 
Slippery, and the Regreſs is either a Downfall, 
or at leaſt an Eclipſe, which is a melancholy 
thing. Cum non ſis, qui fueris,; non efſe, cur vel 
Prvere, Nay, retire men cannot when they 
would; neither will they, when it were Reaſon : 
but are impatient of Privateneſs, even in Age 
and Sickneſs, which require the Shadow : Like 
old Townſimen ;-that will be ſtill fitting at their 
Street Door, though thereby they offer Age to 
Scorn.Certainly GreatPerſons had need to bor- 
row other mens Opinions, to think themſelves 
happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it: but if they think with 
themſelves what other men think of them, and 
that other men would fain be as they are, then 
they are happy,as it were by report; when per- 
haps they find the contrary within. For the 
are the firſt that find their own griefsz thoug 
they be the laſt that find their own fault. Cer- 
tainly, Men, in great Fortunes are ſtrangers to 
themſelves, and while they are in the puzzle of 
Bufineſs,they have no time to tend theirHealth, 
either of body or mind, 11s Mos gravis incubat, 
qi notus nimis omnibus, ' ignotus moritur: ſibi, 1 
Place, there is licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe;for in Evil, the belt 
condition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can. 
But Power to do good, is the true and lawfyl 

end of aſpiring : for good, thoughts (though 

God accept them,):-yet towards Men are little 

better than goog £x:ams, except they be _ 
; 1 2 Act 
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' Aft; and that cannot be- without Power and 
Place,as theVantage andCommandingGround. 
Merit and good Works is the end of mans moti- 
ons and Conſcience of the ſame is the accom- 
pliſhment of mans reſt : for if a man can be par- 
taker of Gods Theater; he ſhall likewiſe be par- 
taker of Gods Reſt. Et converſus Deus, ut aſpi- 
ceret opera, que fecerunt manus ſue, vidit quod 0m- 
mia efſent bona nimis ;, And then the Sabbath. In 
the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſet before thee the 
beſt Examples3for Imitation is a Globe of Pre- 
cepts. And after a time ſet before thee thine own 
Example; and examine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether 
thou didſtnot beſt at firſt. Neglect not alſo the 
Examples of thoſe that have carried themſelves 
ill in the ſame Place: not to ſet off thy ſelf by 
taxing their memory;but to direct thy ſelf what 
to avoid. Reform therefore without bravery or 
ſcandal of former Times and Perſons; but yet 
ſet it down to thy ſelf, as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them. Reduce things 
to the firſt Inſtitution, and obſerve wherein, 
and how they have degenerated ; but yet ask 
"Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter Time 
what is beſt, and of the Latter Time what is 
fitteſt. Seek to make thy Courſe Regular, that 
men may know before-hand what they may ex- 
pect, but be not too poſitive and peremptory ; 
and expreſs thy ſelf well when thou digreſleſt 
from thy Rule. Preſerve the right of thy Place, 
but ſtir not queſtions of Juriſdiction;and rather 
aſſume thy Right in Silegce and de fatto, than 
voice 
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voice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve 
likewiſe the Rights of Inferior Places;and think 
1t more Honour to direct in chief, than to be 
buſie in all. Embrace and invite Helps and Ad- 
vices, tcuching the Execution of thy Placg :, and 
do not drive away ſuch as bring Information, 
as medlers, but accept of them in good part. The 
Vices of Authority are chiefly four ; Delays, Cor- 
ruption, Roughneſs and Fattion, For Delays, 
Give eaſe acceſs, Keep Times appointed, Go 
through with that which is in hand, and inter- 
lace not buſineſs but of neceſſity. For Corrupri- 
07, Not only bind thine own hands, or thy Ser- 
vants hands from taking, but bind the hands of 
Suitors alſo from offering : For Integrity uſed, 
doth the one ; but Integrity profeſled,and with 
a manifeft deteſtation ofBribery,doth the other; 
and avoid not only the Fault, but the Suſpicion. 
Whoſoever is found variable,and changeth ma- 
nifeſtly, without manifeſt Caule, giveth ſuſpici- 
on of Corruption. Therefore always when thou 
changeſt thine opinion or courſe, profeſs it 
plainly, and declare it, together with the Rea- 
ſonsthat move thee to change,and donot think . 
to ſteal it. A Servant, or a Favouritezif he be in- 
ward, andno other _— Cauſe of Eſteem, 
is commonly thought but a By-way to cloſe Cor- 
yuption, For Roughneſs, It is a needleſs cauſe of 
Diſcontent ;, Severity breedeth Fear, but Roxgh- 
neſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproofs from Au- 
thority ought to be grave,and not taunting. As 


for Facility,It is worſe than Bribery ; for Bribes 
D 3 come 
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come but now and then; but if Importunity , 
of idle Reſpetts lead a Man, he ſhell never be 
without, as "Solomon faith, To reſp:& Perſons is 
zot good, for ſnch a Man will tranſgreſs for.a piece 
of " Bp; It is moſt ' trus that: was aacient- 
ly ſpoken ; A Place _ the Man: and 'it 
ſheweth ſome to the better, and ſome to the 
worſe: Omniam conſenſu;, capax Imperiz, niſt 111- 
peraſſet ; ſaith T acitus of Galba: but of Yeſpaſiar 
he ſaith, Solus Imperantinm PYeſpaſianus mutatns 
in melius. Though the one was meant of Suf- 
ficieacy, the other of Manners and AﬀeRtion. 
It is an aſſured Sign of a worthy and generous 
Spirit, whom Honour amends: for Honony is, 
or ſhould be, the place of Vertue; and as 'in 
Nature things move violently to their place,and 
calmly in their place: ſo Vertue in Ambition 
is violent, in Authority ſetled and calm. All 
riſing to Great Place, Is by a winding Stair ; and 
if there be FaCtions, it is good to Fae a Mans 
ſelf, whilſt he is in the Rifing ; and toballance 
himſelf when he is placed. Uſe the memory of 
thy Predeflor fairly and tender]y ; for if thog 
doſt not, it'is a debt will ſure be patd when thou 
art gone. If thou have Colleagues, reſpe#t 
them, and rather call them when they look not 
for it, than exclude them when'they have rea- _ 
ſon to look to be called. Benot tvo ſenſible, or 
too remembring of thy Place in Converſation, 
afid private Anſwers to Suicorsz But let it ra- 
ther be ſaid, When he fits 3m Place he is another 


Man, - 
Of 


XII. 
Of Boldnefs. 
” | I is2 trivial Graminar-School Text, but yet 
worthy a wiſe Mans confideration. Queſti- 
on was asked of Demoſthenes, What was the-chief 
part of an Orator ? He anſwered, Ation ; What 
next? Aion, What next 3gain? Ation; He 
faid it that knew it beſt, and had by nature him- 
ſelf no advantage in that he commended. A 
ſtrange thing,that that part of an Orator which 
is but ſuperficial,and rather the vertue of aPlay- 
er, ſhould be placed fo bigh above thoſe other 
noble parts of /zvention, Eloretion, and therelt : 
Nay, almoſt alone ; as if it were All in All. But 
the reaſon is plain, There is in Humane Nature 
generally more of the Fool than of the Wiſe; 
and therefore thoſe faculties, by which the foo- 
liſh part of mens minds is taken are moſt potent. 
Wonderful like is the cafe of Boldreſs in civilbus 
fineſs : What firſt ? Boldneſs ; What ſecond and 
third ? Boldneſs, And yer Boldyeſs is a Child of 
Ignorance and Baſeneſs, far inferior to other 
parts.But nevertheleſs it doth faſcinateand bin& 
hand and foot, thoſe that are either ſhaow in 
judgment, or weak in courage, which are the 
greateſt part; yea,and prevattcth with wile mert 
at weak times. Therefore we ſee it hath done 


Wonders in popular States, but with Senates 
D 4 and 
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and Prinees leſs; and more, ever upon the firſt 
entrance of Bold Perſons into action, than ſoon 
after ; for Boldneſs is an ill Keeper of Promiſe. 
Surely,as there are ountebaznks for the Natural 
Body, ſo are there donrntebarks.for the Politick 
Body: Men that undertake great Cures, and 

perhaps have been lucky in two or three Experi-: 
ments,. but want the grounds of Sclence, and 

therefore cannot hold out. Nay, you ſhall ſee a 

Bald, Fellow: many times do Hahomet's miracle ; 

Aaboret made the people believe,that he would 

call an Hill ro him; and from the top of it offer 

up his Prayers for the obſervers of his Law. The 
people aſſembled, Zahomet called the Hill to him 
again and again ; and when the Bill ſtood ftill, 
he.was never a whit abaſhed, but ſaid, If the Z:l! 
will not come to Mahamet, Mahomet w:ll go to the 

#1], So theſe men,” when they have promiſed 

great matters,and failed moſt ſhamefully, yet (if 
they have the perfection of Boldreſs) they will 


. but ſlightix over, and make a turn, and no more 


ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, Bold 
perſons are a ſport to behold; nay, and to the 
Vulgar alſo, ZBoldneſs hath ſomewhat of the Ri- 
diculous, For if abſurdity be the ſubject of 
13 aq doubt you not, but great Boldneſs is 
&ldom without ſome abſurdity. Eſpecially ir is 
a ſport to. ſee, when a Bold Fellow is out of 
countenance; for that puts his face into a moſt 
ſhrunken and wooden poſture, as needs it muſt : 
for in baſhfulneſs the Spirits-do a little go and 
come, but with Bo/d men, upon like —— 
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_ they itand at a ſtay, like a Stale at Cheſs, where 
it is 110 Mate, but yet the Game cannot ſtir. But 
this laſt were fitter for a Satyr than for a ſerious 
Oſervation. This is well to be weighed, That 
Bolareſs is ever blind ; for it ſeeth not dangers 
and inconveniencies ; therefore it is ill in Coun- 
ſel, good in Execution : ſo that the right uſe of 
Bold perſons is, that they never command in 
Chief, but be Seconds, and under the dire&tion 
of others. For in Counſel it is good ſo ſee Dan- 
gers, and in Execution not to ſee them, except 
they be very great. By 
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X1IIL 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. 


| Take Goodneſs in this ſence, the aftefting of 
the weal of Men, which is that the Grecians 
call Ph:lanthropia; and the Word Humanity (as 
it is uſed) is a little too light to expreſs it- 
Goodneſs I call the Habit, and Goodneſs of Nature 
the Inclination. This of all Vertues and Digni- 
ties of the mind is the greateſt, being the Chara- 
Cer of the Deity ; and without it man is a bufie, 
miſchievous wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of Vermine. Goodneſs anſwers to the The- 
ological Fertue, Charity,and admits no exceſs,but 
error. The deſire of power inexcelſs cauſed the 
Angels to fall;the deſire of knowledge in exceſs 
cauſed Man to fall; but inCharity there is no ex- 
i nn nn, ceſs, 


I 


ea, —— 
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neſs, neither can Angel or Man come in danger 
by'it. The inclination of. Goodneſs is imprinted 
deeply in the nature of man; inſomuch, that 
if it ifſue not towards men, it will take unto o- 
ther living Creatures; as lt is ſeen in the Zurks, 
a cruz} people, who nevertheleſs are kind to 
Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds: Info- 
muci as Busbechins reporteth,a Chriſtian Boy 1n 
Con}! antinople had like to have been ſtoned for 
gagging, in a waggiihneſ(s, a ionpg-billed Fowl. 
- Errors indeed, in this Vertue, in Goodneſs ar 
Charity may be committed. The /talians have 
an ungracious Proverb, Tanto bon che val nente ; 
. So good that he 1s good for nothing. And one of 
the Doctors of /zaly, NVicolas Macchiavel, had 
the confidence to put in writing,almoſt in plain 
terms, That the Chriſtian Faith bad given up good 
men in prey to thoſe that are tyrannical and unjuſt : 
which he ſpake, becauſe indeed there was never 
Law, or Sect, or Opinion, did ſo much mag- 
nifie Goodre/s as the Chriſtian Religion doth : 
therefore, to avoid the ſcandal,and danger both, 
It is good to take knowledge of the errors of an 
Habit ſo excellent. Seek the good of other men, 
but be not in bondage to their faces or fancies.; 
for that is bat facility or ſoftneſs, which taketh 
an honeſt mind priſoner. Neither give the 
e£/op's Cock a Gem, who would be better plea- 
ſed and happier if hz had had a Barly Corn. The 
Example of God teacheth the Leſſon truly : Ze 
 Jendeth his Rain, and maketh bis Sun to ſhine upon 


the Juſt and Unjnft;but he doth not rainW calth, 
nor 
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nor ſhine Honour and Virtues opon Men equal- 
ly. Common Benefits are to be communicated 
with all ; but peculiar benefits with choice. And 
beware, how in making the Por:raitrre, thou 
breakeſt the Paticern ; for Divinity maketh the 
love of our ſelves the Pattern ; the love of our 
Neighbours but the Porcraiture.Scl all thon haſt 
and give it to the poor, and foilow me : but {ell not 
all thou haſt, except chou come and follow me 
"that is, except ihon hzve a Vocation, wherein 
thou mayſt do as much good with little means as 
with great: for otherwiſe, in feeding the Streams 
thou drieſt che Fountain. Neither is there only 
a Habit of Goodneſs girefed by right Reaſon : 
but there is in ſome Men,even in Nature,a dif- 
poſition towards it; 2s on the other ſ1degthere is 
a natural walignity. For there be that in their 
Nature do not aff-Ct the good of others. The 
lighter ſort of malignity turneth but to croſs- 
neſs, or frowardaneſs, or aptneſs to'oppolſe, or 
difficileneſs, or the like z but the deeper ſort to 
envy and meer miſchief. Such men in other 
mens calamities,are as it were in ſeaſon,and are 
ever on the loading part; not ſo good as the 
Dogs thar licked Latarns ſores, but like Flies, 
_ that are ſti] buzzing upon any thing that is raw; 
2fJumbrops,that take it their practice tobring 
men To the Bough,and yet have never aTree for 
the purpoſe in their Gardens, as Timon had. 
Such d1ſpoſitions are the very errorsof Human 
Nature ; and yer they are the fitteſt Timber to 
make great Pcliticks of - like to knee- Timber, 
that 
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that is good for Ships that are ordained to be 
toſſed, but not for building Houſes, that ſhall 
ſtand firm. Theparts and figns of Goodneſs are 
many. If a Man be gracious and courteous to 
Strangers,it ſhews he is a Citizen of the world; 
and that his heart is no Iſland cut off fromother 
Lands, but a Continent that joyns ro them. If 
he be compaſſionate towards the affli-izuns uf 
others, it-ſhews that his heart is like the noble 
Tree, that is wounded it ſelf, when it gives the . 
Balm. If heeaſily pardons and remits offences, 
it ſhews that bis mind is planted above Injuries, 
fo that he cannot be ſhox. If he be thankful for 


' ſmall benefits, it ſhews that he weighs mens 


minds, and not their traſh. But above all, if 
he have Saint Pa»Ps perfeftion, that he would 
wiſh to be an Azathema from Chriſt, for the Sal- 
vation of his Brethren, it ſhews much of a Di- 
vine Nature, and a kind of conformity with 
Chriſt himſelf. . 


— 


— 


XIV. 
Of Nobility. 


W- will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as a Por- 
tion of an Eſtate, then as a Condetion of 
Particular Perſons, A Monarchy, where there is 
no Nobility at all, is ever a pure and abſolute - 
Tyranny, as that of the Turks, for Nobility at- 


tempers Soveraignty, and drays the eyes of the 
8 People. 


—_ borate 


*——— 


People ſomewhat aſide from the Zine Royal. But 
for Democracies they need it not :,and they are 
commonly more quiet, and leſs ſubject to Se- 
dition, than where there are Stirps of Nobles. 
For mens eyes are upon the buſineſs, and not 
upon the perſons ; or if upon the perſons, it is 
for the buſineſs ſake, as fitteſt, and not for flags 
and pedigree. We ſee the Sw:tzers laſt well, 
notwithſtanding their diverſity of Religion, 
and of Cantons: for Utility is their Bond,andnot 
Reſpects. The United Provinces of the Low- 
Countries in their Government excel : for where 
there is an equality,the Conſultations are more 
indifferent,and the payments and tributes more 
cheerful. A great and potent Vob;lity addeth 
Majeſty to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power ; 
and putteth Life and Spirit into the People,bur 
preſleth their Fortune. It is well when Nobles 
are not too great for Soveraignty, nor for ju- 
ſtice ; and yet maintained in that height,as the 
Inſolency of Inferiours may be broken upon 
them,before it come on too faſt upon the Maje- 
ſty of Kings. A numerous Nobzlity cauſeth Po- 
verty and inconvenience in a State: for it is a 
ſurcharge of expence; and beſides, it being of 
neceſſity that many of the Nob:l:ty fall in time 
to be weak in Fortune. it maketh a kind of Diſ- 
proportion between Honour and Means. 

As for Nob:lity in particular Perſons, It is a re- 
verend thing to ſcean ancient Caſtle or Building 
not. in Gecayzor to ſee a fairTimber Tree found 
and perfect; how much more to behold an An-- 
IS; Cleft 
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cient Noble Family, which hath ſtaod againſt the 
Waves and Weathers of Time. For New 4Vo- 
bility is but the Aft of Power ; but Ancient No» 
bility is the At of Time. Thoſe that are firſt 
raiſed to Nobilsty are commonly more virtuous, 
but leſs innocent than their Deſcendents; for 


. there is rarely any Riſing,but by a commixture 


of good and evil Arts. But it is reaſon the me- 
mory of their Virtues remain to theirPoſteriry; 
and their farlrs die with themſelves, Nobility of 
Birth commonly abateth Induſtry ; and he that 
is not induſtrious, envieth him that is. Beſides, 
Noble Perſons cannot go much higher ; and he 
that ſtandeth at a ſtay when others riſe, can 
hardly ayoid motions of Envy. On the other 


_ fide, Nobility extinguiſheth the Paſlive Envy 


from others towards them ; becauſe they are in 
poſſeſſion of Honour.Certainly Kings that have 
able Men of their Nob:l;ty,ſhall find caſe in em- 


- ploying them, and a better ſlide into their bu- 


ſineſs : for people naturally bend to them, as 
born in ſome ſorc to command. 
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X V. 
of Seditioas and Troubles. 


_—_ of People had need know the Kaler- 
ders of Tempeſts in State, which are come 
monly greateſt when things grow to equality ; 


as natural Terpefts are greatelt about the e£4ui- 


10031. 
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0tia, And as there are certain hollow blaſts 
of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of Seas before a 
Tempeſt, ſo are there in States. 


Ille etiam cacos inſtare Tumultus 
Sape monet, Fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella. 


Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the 
State, when they are frequent and open 5 and 
in like ſort, falſe News often running up and 
down to the diſadvantage of the Stare, and 
haſtily embraced ; are amongſt the Signs of 
Troubles, Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame. 
ſaith, She was S:ſter to the Grants, 


Illam Terra Parens ira srritata Deorum, 

Extremam (ut perhibent) Ceo Enceladoque 
ſororem | 

Progenuit.——— 


As if Fames were the Reliques of Seditions paſt ; 
but they are no leſs indeed, the Preludes of Se. 
aitzons to come. | Howſoever he noteth ir right, 
Thar Seattions Tumults, and Seditions Fames dif- 
fer.no more but as Brother and Siſter, Maſculine 
and Feminine;eſpecially if it come to thar, that 
the beſt Actions of State, and the moſt plau- 
ſible, and which ovghtto give greateſt content- 
ment, are taken-in' il] ſeaſe, and traduced - 
for that ſhews the etiy4- great, as Tacitus ſaith, 
Conflata magna Invidja,« ſew bene, | ſen mals, geſts 
premunt, Neither doth it follow, that _— 
| = theſe 
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theſe Fames are a fign of Treubles, that the fup- 
| preſling of them with too much ſeverity, ſhould 
be a Remedy of Tronbles ; for the deſpiſing of 
them many times checks them beſt ; and the go- 
ing about to ſtop them, doth but make a Won- 
der long-iiv'd. : 
Alſo that kind of obedience which T acitns 
ſpeaketh of is to be held ſuſpeted; Erant 77 
officio, ſed tamenqui mallent mandata Imperantiuns 
znterpretars, quam exequi 3 Diſputing, Excuſing, 
Cavilling upon Mandates and Directions, is a 
kind of ſhaking off the yoak, and aſlay of &viſ- 
obedience ; eſpecially, if in thoſe Diſputings, 
they which are for the direftion, ſpeak fear- 
fully and tenderly z and thoſe thatare againſt. 
it audaciouſly. 
Alſo, as Machiavel noteth well ; when Prin- 
, Ces, that ought to be common Parents, make 
themſelves as a Party, and lean to a ſide, it 1s a 
Boat, that is overthrown by uneven weight on 
the one ſide ; as was well ſeen in the time of 
Henry the third of France + for firſt himſe}Vf 
entred League for the extirpation of the Pro- 
zefants, . and preſently after the ſame League 
was turned upon himſelf -for when the Autho- 
rity of Princes 1s made but an Acceſlary to a 
Cauſe, and that there are-other Bands that tie 
faſter than the Band of Sayeraignty, Kings be- 
gin to be almoſt put out'of, poſleſſion. 

Alfo, when Diſcords, and Quarrels, and Fa- 
&tions arecarricd openly and audaciouſlly,it isa 
fign the Reyerence of Goygrament is loſt, F = 

| ze 
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theMotions of the greateſt Perſons in a Govern- 
ment, ought to be as the motions of the Planets 
under Primum Mobile (according to the old O- 
pinion: ) which is, that every of them is carried 
{wiftly by the higheſt Motion, and ſoftly in their 
own Motion. And therefore when great Qnes 
in their own particular Motion move violently ; 
and as Tacitus expreſſeth it well, | Liberius quam 
ut Imperantium meminiſſent, it is a ſign the Orbs 
| are out of Frame : for Revyerence is that where- 
with Princes are girt from God, who threatneth 
the diſſolving thereof ; Solvam cingnla Regum. 

So when any of the four Pillars of Govern- 
ment are mainly ſhaken or weakned, (which are 
Religion, Fuſtice, Counſel, and-Treaſure) Men had 
need to pray for fair weather. 

Bur :let us paſs from this part of Predictions 
( concerning which, nevertheleſs, more light 
may be taken from that which followeth) and 
let us ſpeak firſt of the Materials of Seartions-; 
then of .the Adorives of them; and thirdly, ot 
the. Remedies. | | | 

Concerning the Materials of Seditions ; It is a 
thing well 'to- be conſidered : For the ſureſt way 
to prevent Seditions (if the times do bear it) 
is to take away the matcer of them, For if there 
be fuel prepared, iris hard to tell whence the 
ſpark ſhall come that ſhall ſer it on fire. The t- 
ter of Seditions is'of two kinds z mech Poverty and 
much Diſcontentment, It is certain, ſo many O- 
vertbrown Eſtates,ſo many votes for Troubles, Lu- 
can noteth well the Scare of Rome before the Civil 
War. E Hine 


: 
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 Hinc Uſurawvorax, raftdumque in tempore Fornus, 
Hite concuſſa Fides, & multis mile Bellum, 


This ſane ult;s nrile Bellum is an aſſured and 
infallible fign of a State diſpoſed to Sedztions and 
Troubles.  Andiif this Poverty and broken Eſtate 
in the better ſort; - be joyned with a want and 
neceſſity in the mean People, the danger is im- 
minent and great; "for the Rebellions of the Bel- 
ly: are The worft.' As for Ds/contentments, they 
are in the Politick Body like to Humours in the 
Natural, whichare apt to gather preter-natural 
Heat, and toenflame. And let no Prince mea- 


* ſire the Canger of ithem by this, whether they 


be juſt or unjuſt : for. that were to' imagine Peo- - 
ple to'be'too reaſonable, - who do often ſpurn at 
their own good :: nor yet by this, whether the 
Griefs whereupdn they riſe, bein fa&tgreat or 
{inall': for 'they are the molt dangerons D:/cor- 
rentments, where the fear is greaterthan the feel- 
ing. Dolendi modus, Timend: nonitem. Beſides, 
in great Oppreſlions, the ſame things that pro- 
voke the Patience; do withal mate the courage ; 
but in Fears it'is not ſo. Neithet jet any Prince 
or State be ſecure concerning Dzſcontentments be- 
cauſe they have been-ofcen, or have been long, 
and-yet no Peril hathenſued; for as it is true, 
that every Vapour-or Fume doth not-turn into 
a Storm: So it is nevertheleſs true, that Storms, 
though they blow oyer divers times, yet may 


fall at laſt: and as the Spaniſh Proverb noteth 


well; 
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well ; The Cord breaketh at the laſt by the weakeſF 
f The Cauſes and Motions 'of Seditions are, Inns 
vation in Kelsovon, Taxes, Alteration. of Laws and 
Cuſtoms, breaking of Priviledges, General Oppreſſi« 
on, Advancement of uhworthy. Perſons,  Straigers, 
Dearths, Dizbandcd Souldiers, Fattions grown de- 
ate, ” And whatſoever.in offending People, 
joyneth and knitteth them. in a Common Cauſe. 
For the Remedies; there may be ſome. gene- 
ral Preſfervatives whereob we willſpeak; as for 
. the juſt Cure, ic muſt anſwer to the particnlat 
> os and ſo be left to;Counſel rather than 
" The firſt Remedy or Preventian is, ta:remove 
by all means: poſlible that. Material Canſeof Se. 
dition, whereof we ſpeak; which is Haw:pad 
Poverty in the Eftate. To which purpoſe feryath 
the Opening and well Ballancing of Trade, the * | 
Cheriſhing of Manufactures, the Baniſhing of 
Idlenefs, | the Repreſling:of Waſte and Exceſs 
by Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and/Huſ- 
banding of the Soyl,the Regulating of Prices of 
Things vendible, the Moderating of Taxes and 
Tributes, | and: the like. Generally .it is to.be 
foreſeen, that the Population of a Kingdam 
( eſpecially if it be not mowen down: by Wirs 
_ donot exceed:the Stock of the Kingdom, which 
ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populati- 
on to be reckoned only by number; for a ſmaller 
number that ſpend more, and earn leſs, dowear 
out an Eſtate ſooner A” greater number _ F 
Z ire 
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live- lower, and gather more. - Therefore the 
multiplying of Nobility, and other Degrees of 
Quality, in an over Proportion to the Common 
People, doth ſpeedilybring a Staterto Neceſlity : 
29d 1p doth likewiſe an overgrown Clergy, for 
they bring nothing to the Stoek.* And. in. like 
manner; when more are bred Scholars than Pre- 
ferments can take off. 7 56h i 
In {is:likewiſs to be: remembred, i that foraſ- 
much.asthe increaſe of. any Eſtate-muſt be upon 
the Forcigners ;.. (for whatſoever: is ſomewhere 
gotten; is fomewhere' loſt.) There be but three . 
thitps which one:Nation delleth- unto another ; 
the Commodity as Nature yieldeth it ; the anus. 
itbenerand .theFiftare:or Carriage: 'So that if 
ehoſeithree 'Wheels'go, Wealth'willflow.as:in a 
Spricſuotide; And it cometh many'times” to 
1Tthat' Mere3idns fiperabie<Gpas; thati'the 
 Workbund Carriages moreworth than the Ma- 
terialsg;and:ifrichethca State:more -'as; is notab- 
_ Iy»ſech in the' Low Coumry-menz who have the' 
beft Mines above Ground .in'the World.” © 
1oAbove all Flllngs good Policy1s to be uſed,that 
the” Treafufre and'Moneys in' a State be not ga- 
thered:into ſew Hands. For otherwiſe a State 
May: have a. great Stock, and yet ſtarve. And 
Money- is [like Muck, not [good except it be 
ſpread. This 1s done chiefly by ſuppreſſing, or 
at the leaſt: keeping a.ſtraight hand upon the De- 
voyring Trades'of Uſary, Ingroſſeng, great Paſtu- 


rages, and the like.. 


For 
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For removing, D:ſcontentments, or at leaſt the 
danger of them, there is in every State (as we 
know) two portions of Subjetts, the Nobleſs 
and the Commonalty, When one of theſe is Di/- 
content, the danger is not great ; for common 
people are of ſlow motion, if they be not exci- 

. ted by the greater ſort; and the greater ſort are 
_ of ſmall ſtrength, except the multicude be apt 
and ready to move of themſelves. Then this is 
the danger, when the greater ſort do but wait 
for the troubling of the Waters amongſt the mea- 
ner,that then they may declare themſelves. The 

Poets feign,that the reſt of the Gods would have 
bound Fap:ter ; which he hearing of, by. the 
Counſel of Pallas, ſent for Briarexs with his hun- 
dred hands, to come in to his aid. AnEmblem 
no doubt, to ſhew how ſafe it is for Monarchs 
- make ſire of the good will. of. common peo- 
ple. eg gr: :- 

. To give moderate liberty for Griefs and Di/- 
contentments to evaporate (ſo 'it be without $00 
great Inſolency or bravery) is a ſafe way. For 
he that turneth the Humours back, and maketh 
the Wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign 
Ulcers, and pernicious Impoſtumarions.. -.. , 

The part of Epimetheus might well become 
Prometheus in the, caſe of Diſcontentments ;, for 
There is not a better proyifien againſt them. Eps- 
methens, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at 
laſt ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope in-the bottom 
of the Veſſel. Certainly the politick and: arti- 
ficial nouriſhing and entertaining of : Hopes, and 

| | E 3 carrying 
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carrying men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of the 
beſt Antidotes againft the Poyſon of Dz/content- 
ments, And ir is a certain ſign of a wiſe Govern- 
ment and Proceeding, when it can hold mens 
hearts by /Jopes, when'it cannot by ſatisfaCtion , 
and when it can handle things in ſuch manner, 
as no evil ſhall appear fo peremptory, but that 
it hath ſome ont-let of Hope : which is the leſs 
hard to do, becauſe both particular Perſons and 
Factions are apt enough to flatter themſelves, 
Or at leaſt to brave that which they believe not. 
Alſo the fore-fight and prevention, that there 
be no likely or fit Head, whereunto Diſconrented 
Perſons may reſort, ard under'whom they may 
| Joyn, is a known... but an excellent point of cau- 
tion. T underſtand a fir Head to be one' that hath 
Greatneſs and Reputation, that hach .Confi- 
dence with the Ds/contented Party, and upon 
whom they turn their eyes ; and that is thought 
Diſcontented in his own particular ; which kind 
of Perſons are either to'be won, and reconciled 
to the State, and that in a faſt and true manner; - 
or to be fronted with ſome other of the ſame 
Party that may oppoſe them, and fo divide the 
Reputation. Generally the dividing and-brea- 
king of all Faftions and Combinations that are 
adverſe to the State, and fetting them at di- 
ſtarice, or atleaſt diſtraft among themſelves, is 
notrone of the worſt Remedies. For it is a de- 
ſperate caſe, if thoſe that hold with the proceed- 
ing of the State, befull of Diſcord and Faction; 
aid thoſe that are againſt ity be entire and U- 
pzted. | - z 
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Of $ed:tions and Troubles, 55 
| I have noted, that ſome witty and ſharp Spee- 
-ches, which have fallen from Princes, bave.gi- 
ven fire to Seditions. Ceſar did himſelf infinite 
hurt in that Speech, Sylla neſcrvit lkiteras, non po- 
enit dictare :. for it did utterly cut off that Hope 
which men had entertained, that he wovld ac 
one time- or other give over his Dictatorſhip, 
Galba undid himſelf by that Speech, Legs a /e 
militem non emi, for it put the Soldiers out gf 
Hope of the Donative. Probus likewiſe by thag 
ſpeech, 55 v:xero, n0n opus erit amplins Romano Im- 
 perio militibus : A Speech of great deſpair for the 
Soldiers : And many the likg. Surely Princes had 
need, in tender matters, and tickliſh times, to 
beware what they ſay ; eſpecially in theſe ſhort 
Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. 
For as for large Diſcourſes, they are flat things, 
and not ſo much noted. 

. Laſtly, Let Princes againft all Events not be 
without ſome great Perſon, one; or rather more, 
of Military Valour near unto them, for the re- 
prefſing of Seditzozs in their beginnings. For 
without that, there uſeth to be more trepidati- 
on in Court, upon the firſt breaking out of Tro04- 
bles, than were fit. And the Srate runneth the 
danger of that, which Tacitns ſaith 5 Arque ts 
habitus animorum fuit,, ut peſſimum facinus auderent 
panci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur, But ler 
ſuch Military Perſons be aſſured, and well repu- 
ted of, rather than Factious and Popular, hol- 
ding alſo good correſpondence with the other 
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great Men in the State, or elſe the Remedy is 
worſe than the Diſeaſe. ENT 
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XVI. 
Of Atheiſm. 


Had rather believe all the Fables in the Le- 
gend, and the Talmud, and the Alcorarn, than 
that this Univerſal Frame is, without a Mind. 


And therefore God never wrought a-Miracle to 


convince Atheiſm, becauſe his ordinary Works 
convince it. It is true, . that a little Philoſophy 
inclineth Mans mind to A#hei/r,but depth in Phi- 
loſophy bringeth Mens minds about to Rel;gior. 
for while the mind of man looketh upon ſecond 
Cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 
and go no further : but when it beholdeth the 
Chain of them Confederate and Linked toge- 
ther, 1t muſt needs fly to Providence and Dexty. 
Nay, even that Schoo! which is moſt accuſed of 
Atheiſm, doth moſt demonſtrate Relzgion : That 
is, the Schoo! of Leucippus and Democritus, and 
Epicurns. Forit is a thouſand times more cre- 
dible, that four mutable Elements, and one im- 
mutable fifth Eſſence, duly and eternally placed, 
need no God, than that an Army of infinite 
{mall Portions, or Seeds unplaced, ſhonld have 
produced this order and beauty without a Di- 
vine Marſhal. The Scripture faith, The Fool hath 
ſaid in his heart, there is no God: It is not mn * 
| 


Of Atheiſm. | $7 
Fhe fool bath thought in his heart : So as he rather 
faith it by rote to himſelf, as that he would have, 
than that he can throughly believe it, or be per- 
| ſuadedof it. For none deny there'is a God, but 
thoſe for whom it maketh that there were no 
God. lt appeareth in nothing more, that 4the- 
#ſmis rather in the Zip, than in the Hearr of Man, 
than by this ; That Atheiſts will ever be talking 
of that their Opinion, as if they fainted in it 
within themſelves, and would be glad to be 
ſtrengthned by the conſent of others. Nay more, 
you ſhall have Athe:/ts ſtrive to get Diſciples, as 
it fareth with other Sefts. And, which is moſt of 
all, you ſhall have of them that will ſuffer for 
Atheiſm and not recant ; whereas if they did 
truly think, that there were no ſuch thing as 
God, why ſhould they trouble rtmſitvei ? Epi- 
carus is charged, that he did but diſſemble for 
his credits ſake, when heafhrmed, there were 

Bleſſed Natures, but ſuch as enjoyed themſelves, 
without having reſpect to the Government of 
the World : wherein, they ſay, he did tempo- 
rize; though in ſecret he thought there was no 
God. Bur certainly he ts traduced; for his 
Words are Noble and Divine ; Non Deos vulgt 
negare profanum, ſed vulgi Opimones Diis applicare 
profanum. Plato could have ſaid no more. And 
although he had the confidence to deny the Ad- 
miniſtration, he had not the power to deny the 
Nature. The Jndians of the Weſt have names 
for their particular gods, though they have no 
name for God; as if the Heathens ſhould _ 
| ha 
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| had the names of Jupiter, Apolio, Mars, &c. buy 
not the word Deus: which ſhews,that even thoſe 
barbarous People have the notion, though they 
have not the latitnde and extent of it. So that 
againſt Acheiſ# the very Savages take part with 
the very ſubtileſt Philoſophers: TheContempla- 
tive Atheiſts is rare : A Diagoras, a Bion, a Lute 
an perhaps, and ſome others ; and yet they ſeem 
to be more than they are: For that all that im- 
pugn a received Rchigin or Superſtition, are by 
the adverſe part branded with the name of Athe- 
s/:s, But the great Atherffs indeed are Hypo- 
crites, which are ever handling Holy things, but 
without feeling ; ſo as rhey mult needs be cau- 
terized in the end. The Cauſes of Atheiſm are 
D:vifuons in Reliozon, if they be many * for any 
one main Djvi{:0n addeth Zeal to both ſides,” but 
many Diviſions introduce Athe:ſm, Another is, 
Scandal of Prieſts, when it is come to that 
which Saint Bernard faith, Non eff jam dicere, ut 
poprlos, (is ſacerdos * quia nec fic populns, ut ſa- 
cerdos. A third is, Cuſtom of Prophane Scoffing 
in Holy Matters, which doth by little and little 
deface the Reverence of Religion: And laſtly, 
Learned Times, eſpecially with peace and pro- 
ſperity : for troubles-and adverſities do more 
bow: Mens minds to Rel:gion. They that deny : 
a God, deſtroy Mans Nobility - for certainly. 
| Man is of kin to the Beaſts by his Body ; and 
if he be not of kin to God by his Spirit ; he 1s 
a baſe and ignoble Creature. It deſtroys like- 


wiſe Magnanimity, and the raiſing Humane Na- 
| | Ture :; 
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- fure : for take an example of a Dog, and mark 


what a generoſity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himſelf maintained by a Man, 
who to him is inſtead of a God, or Melior na- 
tura : Which courage is manifeſtly ſuch,as that 
Creature without the confidence of a better Na- 
ture than his own, could never attain. So 
Man, when he reſteth and aſſureth himſelf up- 
or Divine protection and favour, gathereth a 
force and faith, which Human Nature in it felf 
could not obtain. Therefore as Athes{mr is in all 
reſpects hateful, ſo in this, that it depriveth hu- 
man Nature of the means to exalt it ſelf above 
Human Frailty. As it is in particular Perſons, 
ſo it is in Nations. Never was there ſuch'a 
State for Magnanimity, as Rome. Of this State 
hear what C:cero ſaith, Quam volumnus, licet, 
Patres Conſcripti,nos amemnus,tamen nec mmero Hi- 
ſpanos, nec robore Gatos, nec calliditate Panos, nec 
artibus Grecos ;, nec denique hoc ipſo hujns Gentis & 
Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Ttalos ipſos & Lati- 
20s ;, ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque hac una Sapi- 
entia, quod Deorum Immortals um Numine, omnia 
regs guvernarique per ſpeximus, omnes Gentes Natio- 
neſque ſuperavimus, - : 
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XVII. 
of Superſtition. 


FT: were better to have no opinion of God at 
EL. all, than ſuch an opinion as Is unworthy of 


him: For the one is Unbelief, the other is Con- 


tumely ; and certainly Szperſtztzor is the reproach 
of the Dezty. Plutarch {faith well to that pur- 
poſe : Surely (ſaith he) 7 had rather a great deal 
men ſhould ſay, there was no ſuch man at all as 
Plutarch, than that they ſhould ſay, that there was 
one Plutarch, that would eat his Children as ſoon 
as they were born, as the Poets ſpeak of Saturn. 
And as the Contumely is greater towards God, ſo 
the Danger ts greater towards Men. Atheiſm 
Jeaves a man to Senſe, to Philoſophy,to Natural 
Piety, to Laws, to Reputation; all which may 
be guides to an outward Moral Vertue, though 
Religion were not ; But Super/tit:on diſmounts all 
theſe, and eretteth an abſolute Monarchy 1n. the 
minds of: Men. Therefore Ather/m did never 
perturb States ; for it makes men weary of them- 
ſelves, as looking no farther : And we ſee the 
times inclined to Athesſm (as the time of Auga- 
ftus Ceſar) were civil times. But Superſtsr107 
hath been the Confuſion of many States, and 
bringeth in a new Pri-mpum obile, that raviſheth 
al the Spheres of Government. The Maſter of 
Superftition is the People; and in all Superſt:- 
tion, 


S 
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350, Wiſe men follow Fools, and' Arguments 
are fitted to Practice in a reverſed order. It was 
gravely ſaid oy ſome of the Prelates in the Coun- 
cil of Trent, where the Doctrine of the School- 
men bare great ſway, That the School-men were 
like Aſtronomers, which did feign Eccentricks, and 
Epicycles, and ſuch engins of Orbs, to ſave the 
Phenomena; though they knew there were no ſuch 
things, And in like” manner, that the School- 
men had framed a number of ſubtile and intri- 
cate Axioms and Theorems, £6 ſave the praftice of 
the Church. The Canfes of Superſtitions are, 
pleaſing-and ſenſual Rites and Ceremonies : 
Exceſs of Outward and Phariſaical Holineſs : 
Ovyer-great Reverence of Traditions,which can- 
not but load the Church: the Stratagems of Pre- 
lates for their own Ambition and-Lucre*: the fa- 
vouring too much- of good Intentions, which 
openeth the Gate to Conceits and Novelties ; 
the taking an Aimat Divine Matters by Human, 
which cannot but breed mixture of Imaginati- 
ons; And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpecially 
joyned with Calamities and Diſaſters. Syper/#s- 
7703 without a veil is a deformed thing ; for, as it 
addeth deformity to an Ape to be ſo like a Man : 
ſo the ſimilitude of Swperſt:tzon to Religion makes 
itthe-more deformed. And as wholſome Meat 
corrupteth to little Worms: ſo good Forms and 
Orders corrupt into a Number of petty Obſer- 
vances. © There is a Superſtition in avoiding Su- 
per/tstion, when men think to do beſt, if they go 
furtheſt from the Superſtzr:0n formerly received. 
| Therefore 
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Therefoxe Care would he bad, that (as'it fareth 


- In jUl Purgings) the good be not taken away 


with the bad, which commonly is done, when 
the People is the Reformer. | 
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Of Travel. 


" RAY E L, in the younger Sort, 1s a part 
of Education ; in. the elder, a part of Ex- 
perience. He that T: 


t ravelleth into a'Courtry be- 
fore he hath ſome Entrance into the Lariguage, 
goeth to Schoot-and not to Travel. That young 
men Travel under ſome Tutor, or grave Servant, 
I allow well, fo that he be ſach a one that hath 
the Language, and hath been in the Countrey 
before,whereby he may be able to tell them,whas 
things are worthy to .be ſeen in the Countrey 
where they go, what Acquaintances they are to 
ſeek, what Exerciles or Diſcipline the Place yiel- 
deth. -For elſe young inen ſhall go hooded, and 
look abroad little. It 1s a ſtrange thing, that 
in Sea-voyages, where there is nothing to be 
ſeen but Sky and Sea, men ſhould make Diaries 
but in Land-Travel, whereinſo much is to be ob- 
ſerved, for the moſt part they omit it; as if 
Chance were.fitter to be regiſtred than Obſerva- 
tion. :Let Diaries therefore be brought in uſe. 
The Things to be ſeen. and obſerved .are the 
Courts of Princes, eſpecially when they give Aus 
| lence 


while they ſit and hear Cauſes; and ſo of Con- 
ſiſtories Ecclefiaſtick :- the Churches and Mona- 
ſteries, with 'the Monuments which are therein 
extant: the Walls and Fortifications of Cities 
and Towns ; and fo the Havens and Harbors : 
Antiquities and Ruias : Libgaries, Colleges, Diſ- 
putations and Lectures, where any are: Ship- 
ping and Navies: Houſes and Gardens of State 
and Pleaſure near great Clties : Armories, Arſe- 
nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Burfes, Ware-hou- 


ſes: Exerciſes of Horſmanſhip, Fencing, Train-. 
ing of Souldiers, and the like : Comedies, fuch 


whereunto the better ſort of Perſons do reſort. 
Treaſures of Jewels and Robes : Cavinets and 
Rarities. And to conclude, whatſoever is me- 


 morable in the Places where they go. After all 


which the Tutors or Servants ought to make 
diligent enquiry, As for Triumphs, Maſques, 


Feaſts, Weddings, Funerals,Capital Executions, 


and fuch Shews ; Men need not to be put in mind 
of them ; yet are they not to be neglected. If 
you will have a young manto put his Travel into 
a little room, and'in ſhort time to gather much, 
this. you muſt do. : Firſt, as we ſaid, he muſt 
have ſome entrance ito the Language before he 
goeth. Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or 
Tutor as knoweth the Countrey, as was likewiſe 
ſaid. Let him carry with him alſo ſome Card or 
Book, deſcribing the Countrey where he 1r4- 
velleth, which will be a good key to his Enquiry, 
Let him keep alſa a Diary, Let him not ſtay 


dience to Embaſſadors: The - Courts of Juſtite, 


long. 
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long in one City of Town, more or leſs, +as the 
Place deſerveth, but not long: Nay, when he 
ſtayeth in one City or Town, let him change his 
Lodging from one end and part of the Town to 
another, which is a great Adamant of Acquain- 
tance. Let him ſequeſter himſelf from the Com- 
pany of his Country-men, and diet in ſuch Pla- 
ces where there is good Company of the Nation 
where he Travelleth, Let him upon his Removes 
from one Place to another, procure recommen- 
dation to ſome Perſon of Quality, reſiding in 
the Place'whither he removeth, that he may uſe 
his Favour in thoſe things he deſireth to ſee or 
know. ' Thus he may abridge his ravels with 
much profir, As for the Acquaintance which is 
to be ſought in Travel, that which is moſt of all 
profitable, is Acquaintance with the Secretaries 
and employed Men of Embaſladors ; for ſo in 
Travelling ig one Country, he ſhall ſuck the ex- 
perience of ' many. Let him alſo ſee and viſit 
eminent Perſons, in all kinds, which are of great 
Name abroad ; that he may be able to cell how 
the Lifeagreeth with the Fame. For Quarrels, 
they are with Care and Diſcretjon to be avoided: 
They are commonly forMiſtriſſes, Healths, Place, 
and Words. Andlet a Man beware how he keep- 
eth Company with. Cholerick and Quarrelſome 
Perſons, for they will engage him into their own 
Quarrels. When a Traveller returneth home, let 
him not leave the Countries where he hath 7ra- 
velled, altogether behind him, but maintain a 
Correſpondency by Letters with thoſeof his Ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance which are of moſt worth. And let 
his T7avel appear rather in his Diſcourſe,than in 
his Apparel or Geſture; and in his Diſcourſe let 
him be rather adviſed in his Anſwers, than for- 
ward to tell Stories : And let it appear, that he 
doth not change his Country Manners for thoſe 
of Foreign Parts ; but only prick in ſome Flow- 
ers of that he hath learned abroad, 'into the 
Cuſtoms of his own Country. 
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XIX, 
Of Empire. 


T is a miſerable State of Mind, to have few 
things to defire, and many things to fear, 
and yet that commonly is the Caſe of Kzngs, 
who being at the higheſt, want matter of de- 


ſire, which makes their minds more languiſhing, 


and have many Repreſentations of Perils aud 
Shadows, which makes their minds the leſs clear. 
And this is one reaſon alſo of that <ifect which 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of ; 7 hat the King*s heart 
zs infſcrutable, For, multitude of Jealouiies, and 
| lack of ſome predominant deſire that ſhould mar- 
ſhal and put in order all the reſt, maketh any 
Mans heart hard to find or found. Hence it 
comes likewiſe, that Princes many times make 
themſelves Deſire, ' anc fer their Bearts upon 
Toys: ſometimes upon a Building, fomerimes 
upon erecting of an "_ ſometimes _ 

. the 
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the advancing of a Perſon, ſometimes upon ob- 
' taining excellency in ſome Art or Feat of the 
Haad ; .as Nero for playing on the Harp, Dom:s- 
::an for Certainty of the Hand with the Arrow, 
Commodus for playing at Fence, Caracella for dri- 
ving Chariots, and the like. This ſeemeth in- 
credible unto thoſe that know not the principal ; 
That the mind of Man is more cheared and refreſhed 
7 profiting in ſmall things, than by ſtanding at a 
ay in great. We ſeeallo that the Kings that 
have been fortunate Conquerours in their firſt 
years, it being not poſlible for them to go for- 
ward infinitely, but that they muſt have ſome 
check or arreſt in'their Fortunes, turn in their 
latter years to be Superſtitious and Melancholy : 
as did Alexander the Great, Dicclejran;, and in 
our memory, Charles the Fifth, and others: 
For he that is uſed to go forward, and findetha . 
ſtop, faticth out of his own fayour, and is not 
the thing he was. : | 
.. To ſpeak now of the tru2 Temper of Empire ; 
It is a thing rare, - and hard to keep; for both 
Temper and Diſtemper confiſt of Contraries. 
Bnt it is one thing to mingle Cuntraries, ano- 
ther to enterchange them. The Anſwer of A- 

pollonins to Yeſpaſian is full of excelent Initructk 
on; Peſpaſian asked bim, What was Nero's o- 
verthrow ? He aniwered, Nero could touch and 
tune tne Harp well, but in Government, ſometimes he 
fed to wind the pins too niet, ſornttimes to let them 
aown too low. And certain it 1s, chat nothing de- 
ſtroyeth Authority ſo much, as the unzqual and. 
| untimely 
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untimely enterchange of Power Preſſed too far, 


and Relaxed too rhuch. | 

This is true, that the Wiſdom of all theſe lat- 
ter Times in Princes Aﬀairs, is rather fine Deli- 
veries, and Shiftings of Dangers and Miſchiefs, 
when they are near, than ſolid and grounded 
Courſes to keep them aloof; But this is but to 
try Maſteries with Fortune: and let men beware 
how they neglect and ſufter matter of Trouble 
to be prepared : for no man can forbid the ſpark, 
nor tell whence it may.come. The difficulties in 
Princes Buſineſs are many and great ; but the 
greateſt difficulty is often in their own mind. 
For it is common with Princes ( ſaith Tacitus ) 
to will ContradiQories. Sant plerumgque Regim 


- woluntates vehementes, & inter ſe contrarie, For 


it is the Soleciſm of Power, to think to Com- 
mand the end, and yet not endure the means. 
Kings have-to deal with their Neighbours, their 
H/zves, their Children, their Pretates of Clergse, 
their Nobles, their Second Nobles or Gentlemen, 
their Merchants, their Commons, and their er 


of War. And from all theſe ariſe Dangers, if 


Care and CircumſpeCtion be not uſed. 
Firſt, For their Nezghbours :- There can no 
general Rule be given (the occaſions are ſo ya- 


_ Triable) ſave one, which ever holdeth, which is, 


That Prences do keep due Centinel, that none of 
their Neighbours do over-grow ſo, (by increaſing 
of Territory, by embracing of Trade, by Ap- 
proaches, or the like) as they become more able 
tO annoy them, than ay were. This is gene- 
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rally the work'of ſtanding Counſels to foreſee, 
and to hinder it. During that Tr uamvirate of 
Kings, "King Henry the 8. of England, Francis 
the 1. King of France, and Charles the 5. Empe- 
 rour, there was ſuch a Watch kept, that none of 
the Three could win a Palm of Ground, but the 
other Two would ſtraight-ways ballance it, ei- 
ther by Confederation, or 1i need were, by a 
War, and would not in any wiſe take up Peace - 
at Intereſt.” ' And tiiz like was done by that 
League, (which, Gmicciar dine ſaith, was the Se- 
curity-of Italy) made between Ferdinando King 
of-Naples, Lorenzins Meadices, ' and Ludovicus 
&forza, Patentate, the one of Florence, the other 
of Milain.-:, Neither is the opinion ;of ſome of 
the School-men to ie received ;, - That a War cans» 
294: juſtly be. wade but upon' a precedent Injury or 
Provocation, For there 1s no queſtion, but a juſt 
Fear of an irominent Danger, though there be 
no Blow given, 1s a lawful Cauſe ofa War. 
For their. W:ves; There are .cruel' examples 
of: them. £:via-is infamed for the poyſoning of 
her Husband: &#:xalana, Solyman's Wife, was 
the deſtruction of that renowned Prince, Sultan 
Muſtapha, and otherwiie troubled his Houſe and 
Succeſfion : Edward the Second of Erpland, his 
Queen had-the principal hand in the depofing 
and murther of her Husband. This kind of dan- 
ger is then to be feared, .chiefly when the W;ves 
have Plots for the raiſing of their own Children, 
or elſe that they be Advoutreſles. 


For 


* For: their Childrev + The Tragedies likewiſe 
of dangers from them have been many. And 
generally the entring of Fathers into ſuſpicion 
of their Children, hath been ever unfortunate; 


* The deſtruction of A4uſtapha (that we named 


before) was ſo fatal to Solymar?s Line, as the 
Succeſſion of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day, is ſuſpected to be untrue, and of ſtrange 
blood ; for that Selymws the ſecond was thought 
to be ſuppolititious. The deſtruction of Criſpus, 
a young Prince, of rare towardneſs, by Conſtan. 
75745 the Great, his Father, was in like manner fa- 
tal to his Houſe; for both Conſtantinus and Cor- 
ſtance his Son died violent Deaths ; and Conſtan- 
tins his other Son did little better,, who died in- 
deed of Sickneſs, but after that Ful:iarns had ta- 
ken Arms againſt him. 'The deitruction of De- 
metrius, Son to Philip theSecond of Macedon, 
turned upon the Father, . who died- of Repen- 
tance. . And many like Examples there are, but 
few or none where the Fathers had good by ſuch 
diſtruſt, except it were where the Sons were up 


in open Arms againſt them ; as was Selymns the 


firſt againſt Bajazer,and the three Sons of Henr 


the Second, King of England. 6" 


For their Prelates: When they are proud and 
great, there is alſo danger from them ; as it was 
inthe times of Arn/elms and Thomas Becket, Arch- 
Biſhops of Canterbury, who with their Croſiers 
did almoſt try it with the Kings Sword-z and 
yet: they had to deal with ſtout and haughty 
Kings ; William Rufus, ' Henry the Firſt, and 
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Henry the' Second. The danger is not from 
the State, but where it hath a dependance of 
Foreign Authority; or where the Church-men 
come in, and are elected, not by the collation 
of the King, or particular Patrons, but by the . 
People. 

For their Nobles : To keep them at a diſtance 
it is not amiſs, but to depreſs them may make 
a King more abſolute, but leſs ſafe, - and lefs 
able to perform any thing that he deſires. I 
have noted it in my Hiſtory of King Hexry the 
Seventh, of England, who depreſled his Nobi- 
ly ;, . whereupon tt came to paſs, that his times 
were full of Difficulties and Troubles; for the 

Nobility, though they continned loyal unto him, 
yet did they not co-operate with him in his bufi- 
neſs ; ſo that in effect he was fain to doall things 
himſelf. . 

For their Second Nobles: There is not much 
danger_from them, being a Body diſperſed. 
They may fometienes diſcourſe high, but that 
doth little hurt.: Befides they are a counterpoize 
to the higher Nobi/ity, that they-grow-not too 
potent : and laſtly, being the moſt immediate in 
Authority with the Common People, they do 
beſt temper popular Commotions. | 

For their Merchants : They are Vera porta ; 
and if they flouriſh not, a Kingdom may have 

60d Limbs, but will haye empty Veins, and 
nouriſh little, Taxes'and Impoſts upon them, 
do ſeldom good tothe King's Revenue; for that 
he wins in the Hundred, he leeſeth in the __ 
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the particular Rates being increaſed, but the to- 
tal bulk of Trading rather decreaſed. 

For their Coors: Theres little danger from 
them, except it be where they have great and po- 
tent Heads, or where you meddle with the point 
of Religion, or their Cuſtoms, or means of Life. 

For their He of War : It is a dangerous State, 
where they live and remain in a Body, and are 
uſed to Donatives, whereof we ſee examples in 
the Fanizaries and Pretorian Bands of Rome : 
But Trainings of Men, and Arming them in ſe- 
veral places, and under ſeveral Commanders, 

and without Donatives, are things of Defence, 

and no danger. 

Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies, which 
cauſe.good or evil times; and which have much 
Veneration, but no Reſt, All Precepts concerning 
Kings, are in effect comprehended in, thoſe two 
Remembrances, emento quod es Homo, and Me- 
mnento quod es Deus, or Vice Dez ;, the one bridleth 
their Power, and the other their Will. 

/ 
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X XK. 
Of Counſel. 


HE greateſt truſt between Man and Man is 

the truſt of Giving Counſel : For in other 
confidences Men commic the parts of Life, their 
Lands, their Goods,their Children;their Credit, 
ſome particular-Afﬀair-: but to ſiich as they make 
* F 4 their 
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their Co#7ſclors, they commit the whole, by how 


much the more they are obliged to all faith and 


integrity. The wiſeſt Princes need not think it 


any diminution to their Greatneſs,or derogation 
to their Sufficiency, to rely upon Connj/el, God 
himſelf is not without, but hath made it one of 
the great Names of his bleſſed Son : The Conr- 
Jellor. Solomon hath pronounced, that in Counſel 
& Stability. Things will have their firſt or ſe- 
cond agitation ; if they be not toſſed upon the 


arguments of Coxrnſel, they will be toſſed upon the 


waves of Fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, do- 
ing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken 
man. Solomon's Son found the force of Counſel, 
as his Father ſaw the neceſſity of it. For the 


beloved Kingdom of God was firſt rent and bro- 


ken by ill Counſel; upon which Counſel there are 
fer for inſtruction the two marks, whereby Bad 
Counſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that it was 
young Counſel for the Perſons, and violent Counſel 
for the Matter. © - 
The ancient times do ſet forth in figure, both 
the incorporation, and inſeparable conjunCtian 
of Counſel with Kings, and the wiſe and politick 
vle of Counſel by Kings; the one in that they 
ſay, Jupiter did marry Metis, which fignifieth 
Counſel, whereby they intend that Soverasgnty 1s 
married to Caſe! ; the other ip that which fol- 
Joweth, which was thus: They ſay, after 7p:- 
zer was married to tis, ſhe conceived by him, 
and was with Child ; but Japiter ſuffered her 
not to ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up; 
7 - whereby 


whereby he became himſelf with Child, and 
was delivered of Pallas Armed out of his Head ; 
which monſtrousFable containeth a ſecret of Em. 


pire, how Ksngs are to make uſe of their Council 
of State, That firſt they ought to refer matters 


unto them, which is the firſt begetting or impreg- 
nation 3 bur when they are elaborate, moulded, 
and ſhaped in the womb of their Comncil, and 
grow ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they ſuffer not their Conc! to go through 
- with the reſolution and direCtion, as ff it depen- 
ded on them; but take the matter back into their 
own hands, and make it appear to the World, 
that the Decrees and final Directions (which, 
becauſe they come forth with: Pradexce and Pow- 
er, are reſembled to Pallas Armed) proceeded 
from themſelves : And not only from their Au- 
thority, but (the more to add reputation'to them- 
ſelves) from their Head and Device. | 
Let us now ſpeak of the Inconvermrences of 
Counſel, and of the Remedies. The Inconvert- 
ences that have been noted in calling and uſing 
Counſel,are three: Firſt,the revealing of Aﬀeairs 
whereby they become leſs ſecret. Secondly, the 
weakning of the Authority of Princes, as if they 
were leſs of themſelves. Thirdly, the danger 
of being unfaithfully Comnſelled, and more for 
the good of them that Coxnſel, than of him that 


is Counſelled. For which Inconvenzences, the Do- 
ctrine of /taly, and practice af France in ſome 


Kings times, hath introduced Cavirer Conncils ; 
a Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe, 
As 
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As to Secrecy: Princes are not bound to com- 
 municate all matters with all Counſellors, but ex- 
tract and ſelett. Neither 1s it neceſſary, that 
he that conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould 
declare what he will do. But Jet Princes beware, 
that the wnſecreting of their Aﬀairs comes not 
from themſelves. And as for Cabinet Counſcls, 
it may be their Motto z Plenus rimarum ſum: One © 
futile Perſon, that maketh it his glory to tell, 
will do more hurt, than many that know it their 
duty to conceal. It is true, there be ſome Afﬀeairs 
which require extream Secrecy, which will hard- 
ly go beyond one or two Perſons beſide the Krng : 
Netther are choſe Counſels unproſperous; for be- 
ſides the Secrecy, they commonly go on conſtant- 
ly in one Spirit of DireCtion without diſtraftion. 
Bur tlien it muſt bea prudent King, ſuch as is a- 
ble to grind with a Zand-mill; and thoſe Inward 
Counſellors had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpe- 
cially tru» and trnſty to the Kings ends; as it 
was with King Herry the Sevetith, of England, 
wao in his greateſt buſineſs imparted himſelf to 
None, EXCePt It were to Adorton and Fox, . 

For weaning of Authority : The Fable ſheweth 
the Kcrz2dy. Nay, the Majeſty of Kings is ra- 
ther exxit2d than diminiſhed, when they are in 
the Chair of Cearnſel. ' Neither was there ever 
Prince bereaved of his dependencies by his Com- 
[-f, £x£2pt where there bath been either an over- 
gr2e2.,cis in one Courſellor, or an over-itrict com- 
bination in divers, which are things ſoon found 
and holpen, 

| For 
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For the laſt Tnconvenience, that Men will Coun- 


ſel with an Eye to themſelves : Certainly, Nox in- 


_ wveniet fidem ſuper terram, is meant of the nature 


\ of times, and not of all particular Perſons. 


There be, that are in nature, faithful, and ſin- 
cere, and plain, and direft, not crafty and in- 
volved: Let Princes above all draw to themſelves 
ſach natures. Beſides Counſellors are not com- 
monly ſo nnited, but that one Counſellor keepeth 
Centinel over another ; fo that if any do Coun- 
ſel, out of fattion, or private ends, it commonly 
comes to the King's Ear. But the beſt Remedy is, 
if Princes know their Counſellors as well as their 
Counſellors know them : 


Principis eſt virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 


And on the other ſide,Conn/elors ſhould not be 
too - ſpeculative into their Soveraigns Perſon, 
The trve compoſition of a Courfellor, is rather 
to be skilPd in their Maſters Buſineſs, than in 
his Nature; © for then he is like to adviſe him, 
and not to feed his humour. It is of ſingular uſe 
to Princes, If they take the Opinions of their 
Connſel, both ſeparately and together. For pri- 
vate opinion is more free, but opinion before 0- 
thers-is more reverend. In private, Men are 
more bold in their own humours; and in con- 


fort, Men are mote obnoxious to others hu- 


mours : therefore it, is gocd totake both, And 
of the inferiour ſort, rather in privace, to pre- 
ſerve freedom ; of the greater,rather in conlort, 

to 
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to preſerve reſpect. lt is vain for Prezces to 
take Counſel, concerning Matters, if they take 
no Counſel likewiſe concerning Perſons :- for all 
Matters are as dead Images; and the-life of 


| the execution of Affairs reſteth in the good 


choice of Perſons, Neither is it enough to con- 
ſult concerning Perſons, ſecundum genera as in an 
Idea or Mathematical Deſcription, what the kind 
and character of the Perſon ſhould be; for the 
greateſt errors kre committed, and the moſt - 


. Juegment is ſhewn in the choice of Ind;viduals. 


It was truly ſaid, Optsmi Corfultari: mortui;, Books 
will ſpeak plain when Conrſellors blanch. There- 
fore it is good to be'conyerſant in them, eſpeci- 
ally the Bcoks of ſuch as themſelves have been 
Actors upon the Stage. 

T he Cornncls at this day in molt places are but 
familiar meetings, where matters are rather tal- 
ked on than debated, And they run too ſwift 
to the Order or Act of Counſel. Ir were better, 
that in Cauſes of weight, the Matter were pro- 
pounded one day, and not ſpoken till the next 
day, 1n note Conſiliam. So was it done in the 
Commiſſion of Vnioz between England 2nd Scot- 
lind, which was a grave and orderly Aſſembly. 
I commend ſet days for Petitions: for it gives 
both the Suitors more certainty for their atten- 
dance, and it frees the meetings for matters of 
Eſtate, that they may Hoc agere. In choice of 
Committees for ripeningBuſineſs for theConncl, 
It is better to chuſe indifferent Perſons, than to 
make an Indifterency, by putting in thoſe that 
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are ſtrong on both ſides. I commend alſo ſtan- 
ding Commiſſions ; as for Trade, for Treaſure, 
for War, for Suits, for ſome Provinces: For 
where there be divers particular Coxrncils, and 
but one Comncil of State, (as it is in Spain) they 
are in effect no more than ſtanding Commiſſions ;, 
ſave that they have greater Authority. Ler ſach 
as are to:inform Councils out of their particular 
Profeſſions - (as Lawyers, . Sea-men, - Mint-men, 
and the like)be firſt heard before Commerees,and 
then, as occaſion ſeryes, before the Council. And 
let them not came in multitudes, or ina Tribu- 
nitious manner ; for that is to clamour Couneyls, 
not to inform them. A long Table,and a ſquare 
Table, or Seats abqut the Walls, ſeem things of 
Form,but are things of Subitance ; for at a long 
Table, a few at the upper ead in effe& (way all 
the buſineſs; but in the other Form, there is 
more uſe 'of the Comnfellors Opinions: that ſit 
lower. A Kzng, when he preſides In Counc:l, let 
him beware how he opens his own inclination 
too much in that which he propoundeth ; for 
elſe Counſellors will but take the wind ofhim,and 
inſtead of giving Free Conrſel, ſing him a Song 
of Placebo. | or 
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The Ripeneſs or Unripeneſs of the Occaſion, 
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of Delays. 


ORTUNE is like the Marker, where ma- 

ny times if you can ſtay a little, the Price 
will fall. And again, ir is ſometimes like -S:- 
bylla*s Offer, which at firſt offereth the Commo- 
dity at full, then conſumeth part and' part, and 
ſtill holdeth up the Price. For Occaſion (as it is 
in the Common Verſe) turneth a bald Noddle, 
after ſhe hath preſented her Locks in Front, and no 
hold takgn; or aft leaſt turneth the handle. of the 
Bottle firſt to be received, and afier the Belly, 


_, which is hard'to claſp. There is ſurely no grea- 
ter Wiſdom, than well to time the Beginnings 


and Onſfees of Things. Dangers are no more 
tight, it they once item light; .and more Dan- 
gers have deceived Men, than forced them. 


| Nay, it were better to meetfom? Dangers half 


way, though they come nothing near, than to 
keep too long a watch upon their Approaches; 
for if a Man watch too long, it is odds he will 


_ fall aſleep. Oa' the other-ſide, co be deceived 
with two long Shadows (as ſome have been, - 


when the Moon was low, and ſhone on their Ene- 


- mies back,) and fo to ſhoot off before the time ; 
/ or toteach Dangers to come on, by over-early 


Buckling towards them, is another extream. 


(as 


(as we ſaid) muſt ever be well weighed; and 
gencrally it is good to commit the Beginnings 
of all great Action$- ta Argns .with his hundred 
eyes, and the Ends to Briarexs with his handred 
hands ; firſt to Watch, and then to ſpeed. For 
' the Helmet of Pluro, which maketh the Politick 
Man go inviſible, is Secrecy in the Counſel, and 
Celerity in the Execution. For when things are 
once come to the Execution, there is no Secrecy 
comparable ro Celerity; like the mocion of a 
Bullet in the air, which flyeth ſo ſwift, as it out» 
rugs the Eye. 
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Of C uning. 


E take. Cunmns for a Siniſter or Crooked. 

Wiſdom. And certainly there is great: 
difference between a Cumng Man and a Wiſe 
Man, not only 1n point of Honeſty, butin point 
of Ability. There be that can pack the Cards, 
and yet cannot play wel}: ſo there are ſonie that 
are good in Canvaſles and Faftions, that are o- 
therwiſe Weak Men., Again, it isone thing to 
underſtand Perſons, and another thing to un- 
derſtand Matters; for many are perfect in Mens 
Humours,that are not greatly capable of the real 
part of Buſineſs, which 1s the Conſtitution of one 
that hath ſtudied Men more than Books. Snch 
Men are fitter for Practice than for Counſel: and 
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and they are. good but in their own Alley, turn 
them to new men, and they have loſt their Ain - 
ſo as the old Rule to know a'Fool from a Wiſe 

man z Afitte ambos nudos ad. ignotos, & widebis, 
doth ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe theſe 
Cunning Men are like Haberdaſhers of ſmall 

Wares,it is not amiſs to ſet forth their ſhop. 

\ Itisa point.of Cn7ming to wait upon him, - 
with whom you ſpeak, with your eye, as the 
Jeſuits give it in precept: For there may be ma- 
ny wif: men that have ſecret Hearts and tranſpa- 
rent Countenances. Yet this would be done 
with a demure Abaſing of your eye ſometimes, 
as the Jeſuits alſo do'uſe. +a 

Another is, that when you have any thing to 
obtain of preſent diſpatch,, you entertain and 
amuſe the party with whom you deal, with ſome 
other Diſcourſe, that he be not too much awake 
to make Objeftions, Iknew a Counſellor and 
Secretary, that never came to Queen Elizabeth of 
England with Bills to ſign, but he would always 
firſt put her into ſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, that 
ſhe might the leſs mind the Bills. 

The like ſurprize may be made by moving 
taings, waen The party is 11 haſte, and cannot 
ſtay to conſider adviſedly of that is moved. 

If a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, that he 
doubts ſome other would handſomely and ef- 
 fetually move, let him pretend: to wiſh it 
| well,” and move it himſelf in ſuch fort as may 
foyl it. | _— 


The 


© Of Cunning,” of 

The breaking off in the. midſt of that, one. 
was about to ſay, as if he took himſelf up,breeds 
a greater Appetite in him with whom you confer 
to know more. = 

And becauſe it works better, when any thing 
ſcemeth tobe gotten from you by Queſtion, than 
if you offer it of your ſelf ; you may lay a Bait 
for a Queſtion, by ſhewing another Viſage and 
Countenance than you are wont.z, to the., end, 
to give occaſion for the party to ask, what the 
matter. is of the Change, as Nehemiah did ; 
And I bad not before that time been ſad before the 

King, 

In things that are tender and unpleaſing, it is 
g00d to break the Ice by ſome whoſe words are 
of leſs weight, and toreſerve the more weighty 
voice to come in as by chance, ſo that he may be 
asked the Queſtion upon the other Speech.; as 
Narciſſus did in relating to Claudins the marriage 
of Mefſalina and Silius. — | 
| In things that a man would not be ſeen in him- 

ſelf, it is a point of Cx»2ing to borrow the name 
of the World, as to ſay; The World ſays, or, 
ere is a ſpeech abroad. © an 


knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he 
would put that which was moſt material in the 
Poſt ſcript, as if it had been a By-matter. ; 

I knew another, that when, he came to have 
{peech,he would paſs over that he intended moſt, 
and go forth, and come back again and ſpeak of 
16, as a thing that he had almoſt forgot, 


G x Some 
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Some procure themſelves to be* ſurprized at 
{ach times, as It is like the party that they work 
npon will ſaddenly come upon them, and to be 
found with a Letter in their hand,or doing ſome- 
what which they are not accuſtomed ; to theend 
they may be oppoſed of thoſe things, which of 
themſelves they are'defirous to utter. | 

Itis a point of Cup, tolet fall thoſeWords 
in a mans own Name; which he would have a- 
nother man learn and uſe, and thereupon take 
advantage. : I knew two that were Competitors 
for the Secretaries Place, in Queen Ekzaberh?s 
time, and yet kept good Quarter between them- 
| ſelves, and would confer one with another upon 
the Buſineſs ; and one of them ſaid, That to be 
a Secretary in the Declination of a Alonarchy, was 
a tickliſh thing, and that he did not affect it : 
the other {trait caught up thoſe Words, and diſ- 
courſed with divers of his Friends, That he had 
_noreaſon to deſire to be a Secretary in the De- 
elinjng of a Monarchy. The firſt man took hold of 
it, and found means it was told the Qxcer, Who 
hearing of a Declingtion of a Mrrarchy, took it ſo 
= as ſhe would never after hear of the other?s 

uit. | 

There is a Cunning, which we in England call, 
The turning of the Cat im Pan; which is, when that 
which a man ſays to another, he lays it as if ano- 
ther had ſaid it to him; and to ſay truth, it is not 
eaſfie, when ſuch a matter paſs'd between two, to 
make it appear from which of them is firſt mo- 
ved and began. : 

4 
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- It isa way that ſome men have to glance and 
dart at others, by juſtifying themſelves by Ne- 
gatives ; as to ſay, This 1 did not: As Tigellinus 
did towards Burrhus ; Se non diverſas ſpes, ſed in- 
columitatem Imperatoris ſimpliciter ſpettare. 
Some have in readineſs ſo many Tales and 
Stories, as there is nothing they would inſinuate, 
but they can wrap it into a Tale, which ſerveth 
both to keep themſelves more in Guard, and 
Carry it with more Pleaſure, | Ze 
It is a good point of Cz:i2g, for a man to 
ſhape the Anſwer he would have in his own 
Words and Propoſitions ; for it makes the other 
party ſtick the leſs. | L 
 Itis ſtrange, how long ſome men will lye in 
wait to ſpeak ſomewhat they deſire to ſay, and 
how far about they will fetch, and how many 0- 
ther matters they will beat over to come near 
it; it is a thing of great Patience, but yet of 
much Uſe. | CT 
A ſudden, bold, and unexpeted_ Queſtion, 
doth many times ſurprize a man, and lay him 
open: Like to him, that having changed his 
Name, and walked in Pai!s, another ſudden- 
ly came behind him, and called him by his 
_ Name, whereat ſtreight-ways he looked 
ack. | 
But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty points'of 
Cunnrg are infinite ; and it were a good deed £0 
make a Liſt of them: for that nothing- doth 
more hurt in a State, than that Cunning Hen paſs 
for W:/c, bo "= DR” 
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But certainly ſome there are, that know the 
Reſorts and Falls of Buſineſs, that cannot fink 
into the Main of it': Like a Houſe that hath con- 
venient Stairs and Entries, + but never a fair 
Room. Therefore you ſhalliſee-them find out 
pretty Looſes in the Concluſion, but are no ways 
able to examine or debate Matters: and yet com- 
| monly they take advanzage of their Inability, 
and would be thought Wirs of direftion. Some 
build rather upon the abuſing of others, and (as 
we now ſay) Putting tricks upon them ;, than upon 
the ſoundneſs of their own proceedings. But So- 
lomon ſaith, Prudens.advertit ad greſſus ſuos, Stul- 
zns divertit ad dolos, + Es 


Re | 
Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 


A* Ant is a wiſe creature for it ſelf, but it is 
£ A a ſhrewd thing in an Orchard or Garden. 
And certainty men that are great Lovers of 7bem- 
felves, waſte the Publick,: Divide with reaſon 
between Self-love and Society, and. be fo true to 
thy Seff, as thou be not falſe to others, eſpecially 
to thy King and Country. / It 1s a poor Center 
of a inans Actions, Himſelf. lt is right Earth ; 
for thar only ſtands faſt upon + its own Center ; 
whereas all things that have Afhaity with the 
Heavens, move upon the Center of another 


which they benefit. The referring of all to a 
| | Mans 


ay ho 


Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 8% 

Mans Self, is mare 'tolerable in a Soveraign 
Prince ; becauſe Themſelves are not only Them- 
elves; but their Good and Evil 1satthe perilof 
the. publick Fortunc. But it 1s a deſperate Evit 
in a Servant to a Prince,or a CitIzen in a Repub- 
lick. For whatſoever Affairs paſs ſuch a mans 
hands, he crooketh them to his own ends, which 
muſt needs be often Eccentrick to the ends of 
his Maſter -or State : Therefore let Princes or 
States chule ſuch Servants as have not this mark ; 
except they mean their Service ſhou}d be made 
but the acceſſary. That which maketh the ef- 
fe&t more pernicious, is, that all proportion ts 
loſt; it werediſ-proportion enough for the Ser- 
vants g00d, to be preferred before the Maſters ; 
| but yer it 1s a greater extream, . when a little 
good of the Servant ſhall carry things againſt the 
great good of the Maſters. And yet thart is the 
caſe of had Offers, Treaſurers, Ambaſladours, 
Generals, and other falſe and corrupt Servanrs, 
which ſet a Byaſs upon thetr Bowl, of their own 
petty ends and envies, to the overthrow of their 
Maſters great and important Afﬀairs. -And for 
the moſt part, the Good which Servants receive, 
is after the model of their own fortune ; but the 
Hurt they ſell for that Good, is after the model 
of their Maſters Fortune. And certainly it Is 
the nature of extream Self- Lovers, as they will 
ſet an Honſe on fire, if it were but to. roaſt 
their eggs : And yet theſe men many times hold 
credit with their Maſters, becauſe their ſtudy is 


but to pleaſe them, and profit Themſelves; and 
; G 3 "or 
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for-either reſpect they will abandon the good of 


their Afﬀairs. ' 

Wiſdom for a Mars ſelf is in many branches 
thereof a depraved thing. It is. the W:i/dom of 
Rats, that will be ſure to leave the Honſe ſome 
time before it fall. It is the W:/domnef the Fox, 


that thruſts out the Badger, who digged and 
made room for him. It is the W:/dom of Croco- . 


diles, that ſhed tears when they would devour. 
But that which is ſpecially to be noted, is, that 
thoſe which (as Czcero ſays of Pompey) are, Sus 
amantes ſine rivali, are many times unfortunate. 
And whereas they have all their time ſacrific'd to 
Themſelves, they become in the end themſelves Sa- 
crifices to the Inconſtancy of Fortune, whoſe 
wings they thought by their Se/f-W:ſdor: to have 
pinnioned. ” 
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XX1V. 
Of Innovation. 


A S the births of living Creatures at firſt are 

ul ſhapen, ſo are all /mmovations, which are 
the births of Time. Yet notwithſtanding, as 
thoſe that firſt bring Honour into their Family, 


. are commonly more worthy than moſt that ſuc- 


ceed : So the firſt Precedent (if it be-good) is 


ſeldom attained by imitation. For Ill to Mans 
nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural 


motion, ſtrongeſt in continuance : But Good, 


ls 
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as a forced motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely 
every Medicine is an Innovation; and he that will 
not apply new Remedies,muſt expect new Evils: 


_ for Timeis the greateſt Inmovator. And if Time. 


of courſe alter things to the worſe, and Wil- 
dom and Counſel ſhall not alter them to the bet- 
ter, what ſhall be the end ? It is true, that what 
is ſetled by cuſtom, though it be not good, yet 
at leaſt it is fit. And thoſe things which have 


| long gone together, are as it were confederate 


within themſclves, whereas new things plece not 
ſo well : But though they help by their utility, 
yet, they trouble by their Inconformity. Be- 
ſides, they are like rangers, more admired, and 
leſs favoured. All this is true, if Time ſtood ſtill; 
which contrariwiſe moveth ſo round, that a fro- 
ward retention of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, 


-as an Jnnovation : and they that reverence $00 


much old times, are but a ſcorn to the new. It 
were good therefore, that men in their /»n0vat:- 
075 would follow the example of Time it ſelf; 
which indeed /-ovateth greatly, but quietly, and 
by degrees, ſcarce to be perceived: for other- 
wiſe whatſoever is new, 1s unlooked forz and 
ever it mends ſome, and pairs other : And he 
that is holpen, takes it for a Fortune, and thanks 


. the Time; and he that is hurt, for a Wrong, 


and imputeth it to the Author. It is good alſo, 
not to try experiments in States, except the ne- 
ceſlity be urgent; or the utility be evident ; and 
well to beware, that it be the Reformation that 
draweth on the Change, and not the deſire of 

b os Change 
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Change that pretendeth the Reformation, And 
laſtly, that the Novelty, though it be not reject- 
ed, yet be held for a ſuſpect : And as the Scrip- 
ture ſaith, That we make a ſtand upon the ancient 
way, and then look about us, and diſcover what js 
the ſtrait and right way, and ſo to walk. in it, 
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XAV. 
Of Diſpatch. . 


| A FFECTED Diſpatch is one of the moſt 


dangerous thipgs to buſineſs that can be. 
It is like that which the. Phyſicians call Pre-drge- 


ſtion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which is ſure to fill;rae. 


Body full of crudities, and ſecret ſeeds of Diſca- 


ſes. Therefore meaſure not Diſpatch by the times 


of ſitting, but by the adyancement of the buſi- 
neſs. And as in Races, it is not the large Stride, 
or high Lift that makes the Speed ; ſo in buſt- 
neſs, the keeping cloſe to the matter, and not 
taking of it too much at once, procureth D:/patch. 
It is the care of ſome only to come off ſpeedily 
for the time, or to contrive ſome falſe periods of 
buſineſs, becauſe they may ſeem 424en of Di/- 
patch, Bur it is one thing to abbreviate by con- 
tracting, another by cutting off ; and buſineſs 
ſo handled at ſeveral fittings or meetings, goeth 
commonly backward.or forward” in an unſteady 
manner. 1 knew a Wiſe Man, that bad it fora 
by-word, when he ſaw men haſten to a Concluſt- 
| on 5 
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on ; Stay a little that we may make an end the ſooner, 
On the other ſide, True Diſpatch is a rich 
thing. For Timels the meaſure of Buſineſs, as 
Money is of Wares; and Buſineſs 1s bought at 
a dear hand, where there is ſmall D:/patch. The 


Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of 


ſmall Dsſpatch, Mzvenga la Muerte de Spagna, Let 
my Death come from Spain, for then it will be ſure 
to be long in coming. | 

Give good hearing to thoſe that give the firſt 
Information in Buſineſs; and rather direct them 
in the beginning, than interrupt them in the 
continuance of their Speeches : for he that is put 
out of his own order, will go forward and back- 
ward, and more tedious. while he waits upon 


| his memory, than he could have been, if he had 


one on in his own courſe. But ſometimes it is 
een, that the Moderator is more troubleſome 
than the Actor, 

Tterations are commonly loſs of time 5 but 
there is no ſuch gain of time,as to zterate often the 


. State of the Queſtion; for it chaſeth away many 


a frivolous Speech as it is coming forth. Long 
and curious Speeches are as fit for D:/patch, as a 
Robe or Mantle with a long train is for a Race. 

Prefaces, and Paſſages, and Excuſations, and 
other Speeches of reference to the Perſon, are 
great waſters of time; and though they ſeem to 
proceed of modeſty, they are bravery. Yet be- 
ware, of. being too material, when there is any 


impediment or obſtruftion in mens : Wills; for 


pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of 
E Ot s Speech, - 
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Speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
. Enter, 

Above all things, Order, and Diſtribution, and 
Singling ont of Parts is the life of Diſpatch, ſo ag 
the D:/frivution be not too ſubtile ; for he that 
doth not divide, will never enter well into buſj- 
neſs : and he that divideth too much, will never 
come out of it clearly. To chuſe time, is to 
fave time, and an unſeaſonable motion is but 
beating the Air. There be three parts of Buſi- 
neſs; the Preparation, the Debate or Examinati- 
on, and the "Perfection ; whereof if you look for 
Dsſpatch, let the middle only be the work of 
many, and the firſt and laſt the work of few, 
[The proceeding upon ſomewhat conceived in 
. writing, doth for the moſt part facilitate D;/- 
patch: for though it ſhould be wholly rejected, 
yet that Negative is more pregnant of direction, 
than an definite ;, as Aſhes are more generative 


than Duſt. ' 
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| XXVI. 
Of Seeming Wiſe. 


T hath been an opinion, that the French are 

wiſer than they ſeem, and the Spariards 
ſeem wiſer than they are. But howſoever it be 
between Nations, certainly it is ſo between Man 
and Man. For as the Apoſtle ſaith of Godlineſs, 


Having a ſhew of Godlineſs, but denying wr pe 


He Pet 
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thereof ; ſo certainly there are in points of wiſ- 


 domand ſufficiency, that to do nothing or lit- 


tle very ſolemnly; 24agno conatu nugas. It is a 
ridiculous thing, and fit for a Satyr, to perſons 
of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts theſe Formaliſts 
have, and what proſpectives to make Superficies 
to ſeem Body, that hath depth and bulk. Some 
are ſo cloſe reſerved, as they will not ſhew their 
Wares, but by a dark light; and ſeem always to 
keep back ſomewhat : And when they know 
within themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to o- 
thers, to know of that which they may not well 
ſpeak. Some help themſelves with countenance 
and geſture, and are wiſe by Signs; as Crcero 
ſaith of P:/o, that when . ho anſwered him, he 
fetched one of his Brows up to his Forehead, and 
bent the other down to his Chin : Reſpordes, al- 
tero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Alentum depreſſo 
ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibs non placere. Some 
think to bear it, by ſpeaking a great word, and 
being peremptory ; and go on, and take by ad- 
mittance that which they cannot make good. 
Some, whatſoever is beyond their reach, will 
ſeem to deſpiſe or make light of it, as imperti- 
nent or curious, and fo will have their Ignorance 
ſeem Judgment. Some are never without a diffe- 
rence, and commonly by amuſmg men with a 
ſubtiJry, blanch the matter; of whom A. Gellizs 
faith, Hominem delirum qui verborum minutiis rc- 
rum frangit pondera. Of which kind alſo Plato 
in his Protagoras bringeth in Proaicks in ſcorn, 
=: and 
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and maketh him make a Speech, that confiſteth 
of diſtinftions from the beginning .to the end. 
Generally ſuch menin all deliberations find eaſe 
to be of the Negative ſide, and effect a credit to 
object and forerel difficulties: For when Propo- 
ſitions are denied, there is an end of them ; but 
if they be allowed, it requireth a new work ; 
which falſe point of wiſdom is the bane of buſi- 
neſs. Toconclude, there is no decaying Mer- 
chant, or inward Beggar, hath ſb many tricks 
to uphold the credit of their Wealth, as theſe 
empty Perſons have to maintain the credit of 
their ſufficiency. Seeing Wiſe Men may make 
ſhifc to get opinion, but let no man chuſe thea1 
for employment; for certainly you were better 
-. take for buſineſs a man ſomewhat abſurd, than 
over-formal | : 
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XXVII. 
Of Friendſhip. 


T had been hard for him that ſpake it, to have 
4A. put more truth and untruth together in few 
words, than in that Speech, Whoſoever is deligh- 
cd in ſolitude, is either a wild Beaſt, or a God. 
For it is moſt true, that a natural and fecrer 
hatred, and averſation towards Soczety In any 

| Man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage: Beaſt; but 
it is moſt untrue; that it ſhould have any chare- 
&er at all of the Divine Nature, except it _ 
| Z cee 
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Of Friendſhip. ., 93 
ceed not out of a pleaſure in So/ztude, but out of 
a love and deſire to ſequeſter a mans ſelf for a 
higher converſation; ſuch as is found to have 
been falſely and feignedly in ſome of theHeathen, 
as Epimenides the Canaijan, Numa the Roman, 
Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apolionius of Tyana; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient Her- 
mits, and Holy. Fathers of the Church.- But 
little do men perceive what So{:zuae is, and how 
far it extendeth: for a Crown is not Company, 
and Faces are but a Gallery of Pictures, and 


| Talk but a Thinking Cymbal, where there is no 
. Love, The Latine Adage meeteth with it a iit- 


tle, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitudo.; becauſe in 2 
great Town Frienas.are ſcattered, fo that there 
Is not that fellowſhip, for-the moſt part, which 
is in leſs Neighbourhoods, But we may go fur- 
ther, and affirm moſt truly, that it is a meer and 
miſerable. ſol;zage to want Friends, without 
which the World is but a Wilderneſs ;.and even 
in this Senſe alſo of Solitude, whoſoever in the 
Frame of his Nature and Aﬀections is unfit for 
Friendſhip, he taketh.it of the Beaſt,and not from 
Humanity. ; | ; 

A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe 
and Diſcharge of the Fulneſs and Swellings of 
the Heart, which Paſſions of all kinds do cauſe 
and induce. We know Diſeaſes of Stoppings 
and Suftocations are the moſt dangerous in the 
Body, and it is not much otherwiſe in the Mind ; 
You may take Sarz4 to open the Liver, Szecl to 
open the Spleen, Flower of Sulphur for the Lungs, 

| Caſtoreym 
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Caſtoreum for the Brain 3 but no Receipt open- 
eth the Heart, but a true Friend, to whom you 
may impart Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpli- 
cions, Counſels, and whatſoever heth upon 
the Heart to oppreſs it, in a kind of Civil Shrift 
. or Confeſlion. | | þv- 
Iris a ſtrange thing to obſerve, how high a 
Rate great Kings and Monarchs do ſet upon this 
Fruit of Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak ; ſo great, 
as they purchaſe it many times at the hazard of 
their own Safety and Greatneſs. For Princes, 
in regard of the diſtance of their Fortune from 
tharx of their Subjects and Servants, cannot ga- 
ther this Fruzct, except (to make T hemſelves ca- 
pable thereof) they raiſe ſome Perſons to be, as 
It were, Companions, and almoſt Equals to 
themſelves, which many times ſorteth to Incon- 
, venience. The modern Languages give unto 
ſach Perſons the name of Favorites or Privadoes, 
as if it were matter of Grace or Converſation. 
But the Roman name attaineth the true Uſe and 
Cauſe thereof, naming them Participes Curarnm ; 
for it is that which tyeth the knot. And we ſee 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak 
and Paſſionate Princes only,but by the Wiſeſt,and 
moſt Politick that ever reigned : who have often- 
times joyned $0 themſelves ſome of their Ser- 
vants, whom both themſelves have called Fr:erads, + 
and allowed others likewiſe to call them in the 
ſame manner, uſing the word which is received 


berween private men. 
L, Sylla, 
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L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raiſed 
Pompey ( after ſurnamed the Great) to that 


Height, that Pompey vaunted himſelf for Sylla's 


Over-match :. for when he had carried the Cor- 
ſ#lſvip'for a Friend of his againſt the purſuit of 
Sylla, and that Syl/z did a little reſent thereat, 
and began to ſpeak great, Pompey turned upon 
him again, and in effect bad him be quiet ; For 
that more men adored the Sun-riſng than the Sun- 
ſetting, With Julius, Decius Brutus had ob- 
tained that Intereſt, as he ſer him down in his 
Teſtament, for Heir in Remainder after his Ne- 
phew, And this was the man that had power 
with him, to draw him- forth to his Death. For 
when Ceſar would have diſcharged the Senate, 
in regard of ſome ill preſages, and ſpecially a 
Dream of Calpzrnia; This man lifted him gent- 


ly by the Arm out of his Chair, telling bim, ke 


hoped he would not diſmiſs the Senate, till his 
Wife had dreamed a better Dream. And it 
ſcemeth his favour was ſo great, as Antonins in a 
Letter which is recited verbatim in one of Cicero's 
Philippiques, called him Yenefica, Witch ;, as if he 
had enchanted Ceſar, Auguſius raiſed Agrippa 
(though of mean Birth) to that Heighth, as 
when he conſulted with /1zcenas about the Mar- 
riage of his Daughter Julia, cenas took the 
Liberty to tell him, That he muſt either marry his 
Daughter to Agrippa, 0r take away hes life, there 
was 70 third way, he had made him ſo great, With 
Tiberius Cafar, Scjanus had aſcended to that 
Heighth, as they two were termed and reckoned 
As 
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as a pair of Friends. Tiberius in a Letter to him, 
ſaith, Hec pro Amicitia noſtra non occult avi ;, and 


| the whole Senate dedicated an Altar to Friend- 


ſhip, as. to a Goddeſs, in reſpeCt'of the great Dear- 


neſs of Friendſhip between them two. The like 
or more was between Septi-us Severns aud Plan- 


tianus: for he forced his eldeſt Son to marry the 


Davghter of Plantiazus, and would maintain 
Plantianns in doing aftronts to his Son, and did 
write alſo in a Letter to the Senate-theſe words ; ' 
1 love the Man ſo well, as I wiſh he may over-love 


me. Now if theſe Princes had been as a Trajar, 


or a Marcus Aurelius, a Man might have thought, 
that this had proceeded 'of an abundant Good- 
neſs of Nature; but being men ſo Wiſe, of ſuch 
ſtrength and ſeverity of Mind, and fo extream 
Lovers of themſelves, as all theſe were it pro- 
veth moſt plainly, that they found their own Fe- 
licity (though as great as ever happened to mor- 
tal men) but as an half Plece, except they might 
have a Fri:nd to make it Entire; and yet, which 


1s more, they were Princes that had Wives, Sons, 


Nephews, and yet all theſe could not ſupply the 
Comfort of Friendſhip, 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commines obſer. 
veth of his Maſter, Duke Charles the Hardy ; 


namely, That he would communicate his Secrets 


with none; and leaſt of all thoſe Secrets which 
troubled him moſt. Whereupoa he goeth on,and 
ſaith, that towards his latter time ; That cloſe- 
neſs did impair, and a little; periſh h;s underſtan- 
ding, Surely, Commines might have _— 

ſame 
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ſame Judgment alfo, if it had pleaſed him, of 
his ſecond Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe 
Cloſeneſs was indeed his Tormentor. The Pa- 
rable of Pythagoras is dark, but true, Cor ne c= 
dito, Eat nor the Heart, Certainly if a man would 
give ita bard Phraſe, thoſe that want Frieras to 
open themſelves unto, are Cannibals of their ' 
own Hearts, But one thing is moſt admirable, 
( wherewith 1 wili conclude this firſt Fruie of | 
Friendſhip, ) which is, That this Communt- 
cating of a Man's Self to his Fr:end, works 
two contrary effefts; for it redoubleth Foys, 
and cutteth Griefs in Halfs; for there is no- 
man that imparteth his Feys to his Friend, 
but he Foyeth the more; and no Min that im- 
parteth his Grzefs to his Friend, but he grie- 
veth the leſs. So that it is in truth of Opera- 
tion upon a Man's mind of like virtue, as the 
Alchymifts uſe to attribute to their Stone for 
Man's Body, that it worketh all contrary effects, 
but ſtill rothe Good and Benefit of Nature ; bur 
yet without praying in Aid of Alchymiſts, there 
1s a manifeſt Image of this in the ordinary courſe. 
of Nature : for. in Bodies Un:0n. ſtrengthneth 
and cheriſheth any natural Action ; and on the 


. other ſide, weakneth and dulkth any violent 


Impreilion ; and even ſo it is of Minds. 

The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip isHealthful and 
Soveraign for the Unaerſtanding, as the firſt is 
for the Aﬀections: for Friendſhip maketh indeed 
a fair Day in the Aﬀettions from Storm and Tem- 
peits ; bur ir mak- 1 Day-lipht 1g the Vnderſt and- 
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aing out of Darkneſs andConfaſion of Thoughts. 
Neither is this to be underſtood only of Faithful 
Counſel which a man recetveth from his Friend - 
QUE before you come to that, certain it is, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many 
Thoughts, his Wits and Underſtanding do clari- 
fie and break up in the Communicating and Diſ- 
courſing with atother ; he toſleth his Thoughts 
more eaſily, ' he marſhalleth them more orderly, 
he ſceth how [they look when they. are turned 
into words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
Himſelf ; and that more by an hours Diſcourſe, 
than by a days Meditation. It was well ſaid 
by Themiſtocles to the King of Perſia, That Speech 
was like Cloth of Arras opened and put abroad ; 
whereby the Imagery doth appear in Figure, whereas 
in Thoughts they lie but as in Packs. Neither is 
this ſecond Frm of Friendſhip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as 
are able to give a Man Counſel; (they indeed 
are beſt) but even without that a Man learneth 
of himſelf, and bringeth his own Thoughts: to 
Light,and whetteth his Wits as againſt a Stone, 
which it ſelf cuts not. In a word, -a Man were 
bevter relate himſelf to a Statne or Picture, than 
to ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother, 

And now, to make this ſecond Fruit of Friena- 
#1ip compleat, thar other Point which lyeth more 
open, and falleth yiithin Vulgar Obſervation, 
which is Faithful Counſel from a Friend, Hera- 
clus faith weil in one of his Anigma's; Dry 
Light is ever the beſt, And ceriain it isz that the 

| ng Light 
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Light that a Man receiveth by Cour/e! from ano- 
ther, is drier and purer than that which cometh 
from his own Underſtanding and Fudgment, 
which is ever infuſed and drenched in his 4fe- 
tons and Cuſtoms, ſo as there is as much diffe- 
rence between the Courſe! that a Friend giveth, 
and that a man glveth himſelf, -as there is be- 
tween the Counſel of a Friend,and of a Flatterer ; 
for there is no ſuch Flarrerer as in a Man's ſelf; 
and there is no ſuch remedy againſt Flatrtery of a 
man's ſelf, as the liberty of a Friend. Counſel 
is of two ſorts; the one concerning 4anmers, 
the other concerning Buſmeſs, For the Firſt ; 
the beſt preſervative to keep the Mind in Health, 
is the faithful Admonition of a Fr:c:zd. The cal- 
ling of a Man's ſelf to a ſtrict account is a Me- 
dicine ſometime too plercing and Corroſive. 

Reading good Books of Morality,is a little Flat 

and Dead. Obſerving our Faults in others, is 

ſometimes unproper for our caſe. But the beſt 

Receipt (beſt, I ſay) to work, and beſt to 

take, is the Admonition of a Friend. It is a 

ftrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and 

extream abſurdities many (eſpecially of the 
greater ſort) do commit, for want of a Friend 
to tell them of them, to the great damage both 
of their Fame and Fortune : for, as St. Fames 

{aitn, they were as Men that look ſometimes into 4 

Glaſs, and preſently forget their own ſhape aud 

favour. AS for Buſine/s, a man may think, if he 

will, that two Eyes ſee no-more than one; or 
that aGamelter ſceth always more than a Looker 
oz: On 
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on; or thata Man in Anger is as wiſe as he that 
hath ſaid over the four and twenty Letters ; or 
that a Musket may be ſhot off as well upon the 
Arm, as upon aReſt ;| and ſuch other fong and 
high [maginations, to think himfeclf All in All. 
But when all-is done, the help of good Counſel 
is that which ſetteth Buſineſs ftreight; and if any 
man think that he will take Counſel, but it ſhall 


be by pieces, asking Counſel in one buſineſs of 


ore man, and in another buſineſs of another 
man ; It is well, (that isto ſay, better perhaps 
than if he asked noneat all) but he runneth two 
dangers ; one, that he ſhall not faithfully be 
Counſelled ; for it is a rare thing, except it be 
from a perfeCt and entire Friezd, to have Counſel 
| wg, but ſuch as ſhall be bowed and crooked to 

ome ends, which he hath that giveth it. The 
other, that he ſhall have Counſel given, hurtful 
and unſafe, (though with good meaning) and 
mixt ; partly of miſchict, and partly of remedy: 
even as if you would call a Phyſician, that is 
thought good for the Cure of the Diſeaſe you 
complain of, but is unacquainted with your Bo- 
dy ; and therefore may put you ina way for pre- 
ſent Cure, but overthroweth your Health in ſome 
other kind, and fo cure the Diſeaſe, and kill 
the Patient. But a Friend that is whoHly ac- 
quainted with a Man's Eſtate, wiil beware by fur- 
thering any preſent Buſineſs, how he: daſheth up- 
on other Inconvenience ; *and therefore reſt not 
upon ſcattered Connſels, for tnev will rather di- 
ſtratt and miſ-lead;, than ſerrle and direct. 


After 
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After theſe two noble Fruits of Freendſhip» 
( Peace in the Aﬀettions, and Support of the Fudg- 
ment) followeth the laſt Frxit which. is like the 
Pomegranate, full of many kernels; I mean 4a, 
and Bearing a part in all Afions and Occafions. 
Here the beſt way to repreſent to the life the ma- 
nifold uſe of Friendſhip, is to caſt and.ſee,how ma- 
ny things there are, which a man cannot dohim- 
ſelf; and then it will appear, that it was a ſpa- 
ring Spzech of the Ancierts, to ſay, That a 
Friend is another himſelf , for that a Friend 1s 
far more than him/eif, Men have their time, 


+ and dye many times in defire of ſome things, 


which they principally take to heart ; The be- 
ſtowing of a Child, the finiſhing of a work, ar 
the like. If a Man have a true Fr:end, he may 
reſt almoſt ſecure, that the care of thoſe things 
will continue after him : ſo that a Man hath as it 
were two Lives in his defires. A Man hath a 
Body, and that Body is confined toa place z but 


where Friendſhip is, all Offices of Life zre as it 


were granted to him and his Deputy ; for he may 
exerciſe them by his Friend, How many things 
are there, which a Man cannot, with any face 
or comelincſs, ſay or do himſelf ? A man can 
ſcarcealledg his own merits with modeſty, much 
leſs extol th:m: A man cannot ſometimes brook 
to {upplicate or beg; and a number of the like. 
But all theſe things are graceful in a Friend”s 
mouth, which are bluſhing in a man's own. So 
again, a man's Perſon hath many proper Relatt- 
ons,.. which he cannot put off, A man cannot 
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ſpeak to his Son, but as a Father; to his W ife 
but as a Husband ; to his Enemy,but upon terms 
Whereasa Friend may ſpeak as the cale requires 
and not as it ſorteth with the Perſon : But to 
enumerate theſe things were endleſs : I have 
glven the Rule, where a man cannot fitly play 


his own part : If he have not a Friend, he may 
quit the Stage; | 
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Of Expence. 


IC HES are for ſpending, and ſpending 
for Honour and good Actions:. Therefore 
Extraordinary Expence muſt be- limited by the 
worth of the occaſion. For Foluntary Undoing 
may be as well for a man's Conntry, as for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but Orainary Expence ought 
to be limited by a Man's Eſtate, and governed 
with ſuch regard, as it.be within his- compaſs, 
and not ſubject to deceit and abuſe of Servants, 
and ordered to the beſt ſhew, that the Bills may 


be leſs than the Eſtimation abroad. Certainly, it 


a man will keep but of even hand, his Ordinary 
E-xpences ought to be but to the half of his Re- 
ceipts: And if he think to wax Rich, but to the 
third part. 
deſcend and look into their own Eſtate. Some 
forbear it,not upon negligence alone, but doubt- 
ing to bring themſelves into melancholy, in re- 

oe En ſpect 


It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt to - 
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S ſpect they ſhall find it broken ; but Wounds can- - 
7 not becured without ſearching. He that cannot 
4 ? . Jook into his own Eſfate art all, had need both 
7 chuſe well thoſe whom he employeth;and change 
them oftner ; for new are more timorous, and 
lefs ſubtilz. He thatcan look into his Eſtate but 
ſeldom, it behoveth kim to turnall to certainty; 
A man had need, if he be plentiful in ſome kind 
of Expence, to be as ſaving again Is ſome other : 
asIf he be plentiful in Dyet,tobe ſaving in Appa- 
rel - If he be plentiful in the Hall, to be {aving 
in the Stable, and the like. For he that is plenti- 
fol in Expernces of all kinds, will hardly be pre- 
ſerved from decay. In clearing of a man's Eſtate, 
he may as well hurt himſelf, in being in too ſad- 
den, as in letting it run on too long. For haity 
Selling is commonly as diſadyantageous as Inte- 
| reſt. Beſides, he that clears ar once will relapſe ; 
for finding himſelf ont of ſtreigtts,- he will re- 
vert to his cuſtoms: But he that cleareth by de- 
grees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth 
as well upon his mind as upon his Eſtate. Cer- 
tainly, who hath a State to repair, may not de- 
ſpiſe ſmall things : and commonly it is leſs di- 
{honourable to abridg petty Charges, than to 
ſtoop to petty Gettings. A man ovght warily to 
begin Charges, which once begun will continue ; 
but in matters that return not, he may be more 
magnificent. | 
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XXIX, 
Of the true Grea tneſs of Kingdoms and Eftates. 


{Ja E Speech of Themiftocles the Atherian, - 
AL which was havgity and arrogant, in tak- 
ing ſo much to himſelf, had been a grave and 
wiſe obſervation and cqnſure, applycd at large to 
others: Deſired 5t a Feaſt ro teuch a Lute, he 
ſaid, He could not fiddle, but yet he could make a 
ſmall Town a great City., Theſe words, (holpen 
a little with a Metaphor ) may expreſs two dif- 
fering abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of 
Eſtate. For if a true Survey be taken of Coun- 
ſellors and Stateſmen, there may be found 
(though rarely )*thoſe which can make a ſmall 
State great, and yer cannot fiddle: As on the o- 
ther ſide, there will be found a great many that 
can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are ſo far 
from being able to make a ſmall Srate great, as 
their Gift lyeth the other way, to bring a great 
and flouriſhing Eftate to ruin and decay, And 
certainly thoſe degenerate Arts and Shifts,where- 
by many Counſellors and Governors gain both 
favour with their Maſters, and eſtimation with 
the Vulgar,deſerve no better name than Fidling, 
being things rather pleaſing for the time, and 
graceful to themſelves only, than rending to the 
_ .-} 
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weal and advancement of the State which the 
ſerve, There are alſo (no doubt) Counſellors and 
Governors which may be beld ſufficient (Ne- 
gotits pares) able to manage Aﬀtairs, ard to keep 
them from Precrpices, and manifeſt Inconvenien- 
ces, which nevertheleſs are far from the ability to 
raiſe and amplifie' an Eſtate in power, means, 
and fortune. But be the Workmen what they 
may be, let us ſpezk of the Work ; That is, the 
true Greatneſs of Kingdoms ard Eſtates, and the 
Means thereof, An Argument fit for Great and 
Mighty Princes to have 1n their hand, to theend, 
that neither by overmeaſuring their Forces, they 
leeſe themſelves in vain Enterpriſes; nor on the 
other ſide, by urdervaluing them, they deicend 
to fearful and puſillzrimous Conr/cls, 

The Grearneſs of an Eſtate in Bulk ard Terri- 
tory, doth fall urder meaſure; and the Grearreſs 
of Finances ard Revenue, doth fall under com- 
putation- ThePcpulation mezy appear by Mu- 
ſters, and the Numb:r 2rd Greatre'is of Citics 
and Towss Þy Caros and Maps. But y«t thae 
| is not any thing zmong Civil Aﬀairs, more ſub- 
| Jet to error, than the right valuation, and true 
judgment, concerning the Power and Forces of 
an Eſtate. | 

The Kingdom of Heaven is compared not to 
any great Kernel or Nut, but to a Grain of Mu- 
ftara-ſeed, 'which is one of che leaſt Grains, but 
hath in it a preperty and Spirit haſtily to get up 
and ſpread. Sore their States great in Terri- 
tory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Command ; 

| | and 
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Ill and ſome that have but a ſmall dimenſion of 
| Stem, and yet apt to be the Foundations of great 
Monarchtes. , pee 
Watied Towns, Stored Arſenals and Armoy- 
ries, Goodly Races of Horſe,. Chariots of War, 
Elephants, Ordnance, Artillery, and thelike : 
All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, except the 
breed and diſpoſition of the People be ſtout and 
warlike. Nay, Naomber (ir ſelf) in Armies 
importethnot much, where the People 1s of weak 
courage: For, (as Virgil faith) It never trow- 
bles a Wolf,, how many the Sheep be, The Army 
of the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbela, was ſuch 
a vaſt Sea of People, as it did ſomewhat aſtoniſh 
the Commanders in Alexanders Army ; who 
came to him therefore, and wiſhed him to ſer 
upon them by night ; bnt he anſwered, He world 
aot pilfer the YVi&tory : And the defeat was eaſe. 
When T:granes the Armenian, being encamped 
_ upon a Hill with 400000 Men, diſcovered the 
hit Army of the Romans, being not above 14000 
hi marching towards him, he made himſelf merry 
Fil with it, and ſaid, Yonder Afen are too many for an - + 
T1118 Ambaſſage, and to few for a Fight - But before 
Wil lil the Sun ſet, he found them enough to give him 
011108 the Chaſe with infinite ſlaughter. Many are - 
Ht - tne examples of great odds between Number and 
Jin Courage; ſfothata man may truly make a judg- 
111108 ment, That the principal point of Greatneſs in 
i (HI any State, is,” to have a Race of Military men. 
W-: 3H Neither is Money the Sinews of War, (as it Is 
WIN ill trivially ſaid) where the Sinews of Mens Arms 
| in . 
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in Baſe and Effeminative People are failing. For 
Solon ſaid well to Crefſus, when in oftentation 
he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, 1f any other come, 
that hath better Iron than you, he will be Maſter of 
all this Gold, Therefore let any Prince or State 
think ſoberly of his Forces,except his 24it:a of 
Natives be of good and valiant Soldiers. . And 
let Princes on the other fide, that have Subjects 
of Martial diſpoſition, know their own ſtrength, 
unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting unto them- 
ſelves. As ſor /fercenary Forces, (which is the 
Help in this Caſe) all examples ſhew, that what- 
ſoever Eſtate or Prince doth reſt upon them, #ec 
may ſpread bis Feathers for a time, but he will mew 
them ſoon after. = 
The Bleſſing of Judas and Iſachar will never 
et, That the ſame People or Nation ſhould be both 
the Lions whelp, and Aſs between Burthens : Nei- 
ther will it be, that a People over-laid with Taxes, 
ſhould ever become Valiant and Martial. It is 
true, that Taxes levied by Conſent of the State, 
do abate mens Courage leſs, as it hath been ſeen 
notably in the Exciſes of the Low Countries ;, 
and in ſome degree, in the Subſidres of England : 
for you muſt note, that we ſpeak now of the 
Heart, and not of the Perſe. So thatalthough 
the ſame Tribute and Tax, laid by Conſent, or 
by Impoſing, be all one to the Purſe, yet it works 
diverily upon the Courage : ſo that you may 
conclude, 1 hat 70 Peoplezover-charged with Tribute, 
es fit for Empire, : 


Let 
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Let States that aim at Greatneſs take heed how 
their Nov:izty and Gentlemen do muitiply too faſt. 
For that maketh the Common Subject grow to 
be a Peaſant, and- baſe Swain, driven out of 
Heart, and in effec but a Gemtlemans Labourer : 
even as you may ſee in Coppice Woods. JIf 
you leave your Staddles too thick, you ſhall never 
have clean Vnderwood, but Shrubs and Buſhes, So 
in Countries, it the Gentlemen be too many, the 
Commons will be baſe: and you will bring it to 
that, that not the hundredth Poll will be fic for an 
Helmet ; eſpec1ally as to the /nfantry, which is the 
Nerve of an Arijny ; and ſo there will be great 
Population and Jittje Strength, This which I 
ſpeak of, hath been no where better ſeen, than 
by comparing of Ergland and France; whereof 
England, thoKh far leſs in Territory and Popu- 
Jation, hath been nevertheleſs an Over-match;in 
regard the 17iddle People of England make' good 
Soldiers, which the Peaſants of France do not. 
And herein the &£viceot King Henry the Seventh 
(whereof I have ſpoken largely in the ZHiftory of 
his Life) was Profound and Admirable in making, 
Farms and Houſes of Hushandry,of a Standard; 
that is, maintained with ſuch a Proportion of 
Land untothem, as may breed a ſubject to live in 
Convenient Plenty, and no Servile Condition ; 
and to keep the Plough in the hands of the Own- 
ers and not meer Hirelings. And thus indeed you " 
ſhall attain to FirgiPs Charafter which he gives 
to Antient /caly : 


Terra potens armiſque atque uhere Gleba, 
Neither 


as 
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Neither is thar State. (which for any thing I 
know, is almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly 
to be found any where elſe, except it be perhaps 
in Poland) to be paſied over; I mean the Stare 
of Free Servants and Attendants upon Nobleren 
and Gentlemen, which are no ways inferiour to the 
Yeomanry for Arms: And therefore, out of all 
Queſtion, the Spl-ndor ind Magnificence, and 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen received into Cuſtom,doth much con- 


duce unto Martial Greatneſs: Whereas contrari- - 


wiſe, the cloſe and reſerving Living of Noblemen 


and Gentlemen,cauſech a Penury of filitary Forces. 


By all means it is to be procured, that the 
Trank of Nebucadiezzars Tree of Monarchy, be 
great enough to bear the Branches, and the 
Boughs ; that is, That the Natural Subjefts of 
the Crown or State, bear a ſufficient Proportion 


to the Stranger Subjefts that they govern, There- 


fore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 


towards Strangers, are fit for Empire. For to 
think that an Handful of People can with the 


greateſt Courage and Policy in the World, em- 
brace to large cxtent of Dominion, it may hold 
for a time, but 1t will fail ſuddenly, The Spar» 
tans were a nice People in pojnt of Natvralizati- 
on; whereby, while they kept their Compaſs, 
they ſtood firm , but when they did ſpread, and 


. their Boughs were b<=coine too great for their 


Stem, they became &:W ind-fall upon the ſudden. 
Never any State was in this Point ſo open to re- 
ceive Strangers into their Body, as were the Ro- 


mans, 
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ito Sir Francis Bacon's Efays. 
mans, therefore it ſorted with them accordingly : 
for they grew to the greateſt Monarchy. Their 
manner was to grant Naturalization, (which 
they called Fus C:vitatis) and to grant it in the 


/ higheſt Degree; that 15, not only Jus Commerci, 


Jus Connubii, Fus Heriditatis, but alſo Fus Suf« 
fragis, and Jus Honorum, And this, not to fin- 
gular Perſons alone, but likewiſe to whole Fa- 
milies; yea, to Cities, and ſometimes to Nati- 
ons. Add to this their Cuſtom of Plantation of - 
Colonies, whereby the Roman Plant was removed 
into the Soy] of other Nations; and putring 
both Conſtitutions together, you will ſay, That 
it was not the Romans that fpread upon the 
World, but it was the World that ſpread upon the 
Romans; and that was the ſure Way of Great- 
neſs, | have marvelled ſometimes at Spain, how 
they claſp and contain fo large Dominions with 
ſa few natural Spaniards : but ſure the whole 
Compaſs of Spz» is a very great Body of a Tree, 
far above Reme and Sparta at the firſt : and be- 
ſides, though they have not had that uſage to 


. Naturallize liberally, yetthey have that which is 


next to it; that is, To employ, alnoſt indifferent- 
ly, all Nations in their Militia of ordinary Soldiers : 
yea, and ſometimes in their Z:gh:{# Commands, 
Nay? it ſeemeth at this inſtant, they are ſeaſible 
of this want of Natives, as by the Pragmatical 
Santt:io2, now publiſhed, appeareth. | 
It is certain, that Sedentary and Within-door 
Arts, and delicate Manufactures, (that require 
rather the Finger, than the Arm) have in their 
Nature 
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Nature a Contrarity to a Military diſpoſition. 
And generally all Warlike People are alittle idle, 
and love Danger better than Travel : neither 
muſt they be to much broken of it, if they ſhall 
be preſerved in vigour, Therefore it was great 
Advantage in the Ancient States of Sparta, A- 
thens, Rome, and others, that they had the uſe 
of Slaves, which commonly did rid thoſe Ma- 
nufaCctures : but that is aboliſhed in greateſt part 
by the Chriſtian Law, That which cometh nea- 
reſt to it, is, toleave thoſe Arts chiefly to Stran- 
gers (which for that purpole are the moreeaſily 
to be received) and to contain the principal 
Bulk of the vulgar Natives within thoſe three 
kinds; Tiers of the Ground, Free Servants, and 
Handicrafts Men of ſtrong and manly Arts; as 
Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c. not reckoning 
profeſſed Solclers. 

But above all, for Empire and Greatneſs it im- 
porteth moſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as 
their principal Honour, Study and Occupation : 
for the things which we formerly have ſpoken 
of, are but Habilitations towards Arms; and 
what is Havilitation, without Intention and AFF ? 
Romulus after his death (as they report or feign) 
ſent a Preſent io the KomaYs, that aboveall they 
ſhould intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove 
the greateit Empire of the world. The Fabrick 
of the State of Sparta was wholly (though not 
wiſely) framed and compoſed to that Scope and 
End. The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a 
flaſh, The Galls, Germans, Gaths, Saxons, Nora 
mans, 
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ixz2 &Sir Francis Bacon's Pſſays. 
mans, and others had it for a time. The Turks 
have i ic at this day, though in great Declination. 
Of Chriſtian. Europe, they that have it, are .ig 
effect only the Spaniards. But it is fo plain, 
That every Man profiteth in that he moſt intendeth. 
that it needeth not to be ſtood upon. It 1s e- 
nough to point at it, that no Nation which doth 
not direCtly profeſs Arms, may look to have 
Greatneſs fall into their mouths. And on the 0- 
ther ſide, it is a molt certain Oracle of Time, 
that thoſe States that continue long in that pro- 
feſlion (as the Romans and Turks principally 
have done) do wonders; an& thoſe that have 
| Arms but for an Age,have notwithſtan- 

ing commonly attained that Greatreſs in that 
Age, which maintained them long after, whcn 
their Profeſſion and exerciſe of Arms are grown 
to decay. 

Incident to this Point is, for a State to have 
thoſe Laws or Cuſtoms which may reach forth 
unto them juſt Occaſions (as may . be preten- 
dd) of War: for there isthat juitice imprin- 
ted in the Naigre of Men, tha: they enter not 
upon Wars (whereof ſo many Calamities do 
enſue) bur upon ſome, or ar, leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrels. The 7urk hath at haad, 
for cauſe of War, the Propagation of bis Law 
or S2Ct,, a Quoarrel that he may always command. 
The. Romans, though they eſteemed the extien- 
ding: thz Limits of their Empire tobe great Ho- 
nour to their Generals, Wwhery it was doae;. yet 


they neyer reſted upon that alone to begin a War. 


Firſts 


Firſt therefore, letNations tþat pretend to Great 
neſs, have this; that they be ſenſible of wrongs, 
either upon Borders, Merchants, or Politick Mi- 
niſters;and that they fit not too long upon a Pro- 
vocation, Secondly,lert them be preſt,and ready 
to give Aids and Succours to their Confederates z 
as It ever was with the Romans: Infomuch 
as if the Confederate had Leagues defenſive with 
divers others States, and upon Invaſion offered, 
did deplore their Aids ſeverally ; yet the Romans 
would ever be the foremoſt, and leave it to none 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars 
which were ancieatly made on the behalf of : 
kind of Party, or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, I 
do not well ſay, how they may be well juſtified : 
As when the Romans made a War for the Liberty 
of Grecia , or when the Lacedemonians and Arhe. 
nians made Wars to ſet up or pull down Demo- 
' Cracies and Obligarchics; or when Wars were 

made by Foreigners, under the pretence of Ju- 
ſtice or Protection, to deliver the Subjects of 0- 
thers from Tyranny and Oppreſlion, and the 
like. Ler it ſuffice, That no Eſtate expect to be 
Great, that is not awake, upon any juſt Occa- 
ſion of Arming. 

No Body can be Healthful without Exerciſe, 

Neither Natoral Body, nor Politick ; and cer- 

tainly to a Kingdom or Eſtate, ajult and Honou- 
rabl: War is the true Exerciſe. A Civil War in- 
deed ts like the Heat of a Feaver;; buta Foreiga 
War is like the. Acat of Exerciſe, and terveth ta 


.-keep the Body in health : for in a Nlothfal Peace 
I both 
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T14 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays; 
both Courages willeffeminate,and Manners cor- 
rupt. But howſoever it be for Happineſs with- 
out all Queſtion ; for Greatneſs, -it maketh to be 
ſtill, for the moſt part in Arms; and the ſtrength 
of a Veterane Army (though it be a chargeable 
Buſineſs) always on Foot, is- that which com- 
monly giveth the Law,or ar leaſt the Reputation 
amongſt all Neighbour-States; as may well be 
ſeen in Spaz#,which hath had in one part or other 
a Veterane Army, almoſt continually, now by 
the ſpace of ſixſcore years. - 
To be Maſter of the Sea, is an Abridgment of 

2 Monarchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pomr- 
ey his Preparation againſt Ceſar, ſaith, Cerſfilium 
Pompeii plant Themiſtocleum eft; Putat enim qui 
Mari potitur, eum Rerum potiri. And without 
doubt Pompey had tired out Ceſar, if upon vain 
Confidence he had not left that Way. We ſee 
the great effects of Battels by Sex: The Battel 
of Atium decided the Empire of the World. 
The Battel of Lepanto arreſted the Greatneſs of 
the Turk. There be many examples, where Sea 
Fights have been Final to the War; but this is 
when Princes or States have ſet up their Reſt up- 
on the Battels. But thus much is certain, that 
he that commands the Seca, is at great liberty, 
and may take as much, and as little of the War, 
as he will; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeft by 
Land, are many: times nevertheleſs in great 
ſtreights. Surely at this day, with us of Ezrope, 
the Vantage of ſtrength at Sea (which is one of 
the principal Dowries of this Kingdom of Great 
| 4 Br it am) 


PE 


Britain) is great : both becauſe moſt of the King- 
doms of Exrope are not meerly In-land, but girt 
with the Sea, molt part of their Compals ; and be- 
cauſe theWealth of both /ndies ſeem in great-part 
but an Acceſſary to the Command of the Seas... 
The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to be made in 
the Dark, in reſpect of the Glory and Honour 
which reflefted upon Men from the Wars in 2:- 
tient Time. There be now for Martial Encou- 
ragement, ſome Degrees and Orders of Chival- 
ry, which nevertheleſs are conferred promiſcu- 
ouſly upon Souldiers,and no Souldiers; and ſome 
Remembrance perhaps upon the Scutchion; and 
ſome Hoſpitals for maimed Souldiers, and ſuch 
like Things. But in Antient Times, the Tr0- 
phies erected upon the place of the Victory ; the 
Funeral Laudatives and Monuments for thoſe 
that died in the Wars ; the Crowns and Gars 
Tands perſonal ; the Style of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World after borrowed 
the Triumphs of the Gentrals upon their Re- 
turn ; the great Donatives and Largeſles upon 
the Disbanding of the Armies, were things 
able to enflame all mens Courages. But above 
all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Romazxs, 
was not Pageant or Gaudery, but one of the 
Wiſeſt and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that ever was: 
for it contained three things: Honour to the 
General ; Riches to the Treaſury out of the 
Spoyl z and Donatives to the Army. But that 
Honour perhaps were not fit for 2onarchies, ex- 


cept it be in the Per oct the Afonarch bimſelf, 
4 or 
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x16 SCirFrancis Bacon's Eſſays. 
or his'Sons ; as it came to paſs in the times of the -. 
Roman Emperors, -who did impropriate the Actu- 
al Triumphs —— ang their-Sons, for 
ſuch Wars as they did atchieve in Perſons; and 
left-only for Wars atchieved by Subjects, ſome 
Friumphal Garments and Enfignsto the Gene- 
ral. V2 | | 

To conclude, No Man can, by Care taking 
(as the Scripture ſzith) add a cubit to his Stature, 
in this little Model of a ans Body ; but in the 
greate Frameof Kmgdoms ane Commonwealths ; it 
is in the power of Princes or Eſtates to add Am- 
plitude and Greatneſs to their Kingdoms, For by 
introducing ſuch Ordinances, Conſticutions and 
Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they may 
ſow Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Succeſſion. 
But theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but 
left co take their chance. : 


= + ; 
Of Regiment of Health. 


/ fFIOHERE isa Wiſdom in this beyond the 
Rules of Phyſick: A Mans own obſervati- 
on what he finds 'good of, and what he finds 
'hurt of, is the beſt Phyſick to preſerve Health, 
Burtit is 2 ſafer conclufion to fay,;This agreeth not 
well with me, therefore I will not continue it, than 
this, / find n0 offence of this, therefore I may uſe 
it. For ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſſeth 
; R over 
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Of Regzment of. Health. I'q7 
over. many Exceſles which are owing by a Man 
till his Age. Ditcern of the coming on of years, 
and thipk not to do the ſame things ſtill; for 
Age will not be defied. Beware of ſudden 
change in any great point of Diet; and if ne- 
ceſlity inforce it, fit the reſt to it ; For it is a ſe- 
cret both in Nature and State, that it is ſafer to 
change many things than one. Examine thy 
Cuſtoms of Diet, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and 
the like: And try in any thing thov ſhalr judg 
hurtful, to diſcontinue ii by little and little; but 
ſo, as if thon doſt find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again: For it is 
hard to diſtioguiſh that which is generally held 
good and wholeſome, from that which is good 
particularly, and fit for a mans own Body. To be 
free minded, and cheerfully diſpoſed at hours of 
Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of 
the beſt precepts for long Life. _ As for the Paſ- 
ſions and Studies of the Mind; avoid envy, an- 
xious Fears, Anger fretting inwards, ſubtile and 
knotty Inquiſitions, Joys, and Exhilarations in 
Exceſs, Sadneſs not communicated ; entertain 
Hopes, Mirth rather than Joy, variety of De- 
lights, rather than Surfeit of them, Wonder and 
Admiratioy, and therefore Novelties, Studies 
that fill che mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious 
Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Contempla- 
tions of Nature. _If you fly Phyſick in Health 
altogether, it will be too Itrange for your Body 
when you ſhall need it. If you make it too fa- 
miliar,it will work no extraordinary effett when 

I 3 Sickneſs 
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Sickneſs cometh. I commend rather ſome Diet 
for certain Seaſons, than frequent uſe of Phyſick, 
except it be grown into a cuſtom : For thoſe 
Diets alter the Body more, and trouble it leſs. 
Deſpiſe no new accident in your Body, but ask 
opinion of it. In Sickzeſs reſpe&t Health Prin- 
clpally, and in Zealth, Aition: For thoſe that 
Put their Bodies to endure in Zeal:hs. may in moſt 
Sickneſſes, which are not very ſharp, be cured 
only with Diet and tending. Cel/us could never 
have ſpoken it as a Phyſic:ar, had he not been a 
wiſe Man withal, when he giveth It for one of 
the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That a 
Man &do. vary, and interchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more benign extream. 
Uſe Faſting and full Eating, but rather full Eat- 
ing; Watching and Sleep, but rather Sleep ; 
Sitting and Exerciſe, but rather Exerciſe, and 
the like: So ſhall Nature be cheriſhed, and yet 
taught Maſteries. Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo 
PIeabng, and conformable to the humour of the 
Patient,as they preſs not the true cure of the Di- 
ſeaſe; and ſome other are ſo regular, in proceed- 
Ing according to Art for the Diſeaſe, as. they 
reſpect not ſufficiently the condition of the Pati- 
ent. Take one of a middle temper, or if it may 
not be found in one Man, combine two of either 

ſort; and forget not to call as well the beſt ac- 

quainted yith your Body, .as the beſt reputed 
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XXKXlL. 
Of Suſpicion. 
FP. _ SPICION'S amongſt thoughts are like 


Bats amongſt Birds, they ever fly by ewilighs. 
Certainly they are to be repreſſed, or at leaſt 


well guarded; for they cloud the Mind, >> 


 leeſe Friends, and they check with Buſineſs, 
whereby Buſineſs cannot goon currant and con- 
ſtancly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huſ- 
bands to Jealouſie, Wiſe Men to Irreſolutiqn agd 
Melancholy. They are defects, not in the 
Heart, but in the Brain ; for they take place in 
” the ſtouteſt Natures: As in the example of /Zerry 
the Seventh of Erland, there was not a more 
Suſpicious Man, nor a more Stout: And in ſuch 
a compoſition they do ſmall hurt. For common- 
ly they are not admitted, but with examination 
whether they be likely or no ;, but in fearful Na- 
- Cures they gain ground too faſt. There is no- 
thing makes a Man ſ#ſpef# much, more than to 
/ know little; and therefore Men ſhould remedy 
Suſpicion, by procuring to know more, aud not 
to keep their Suſpicions in ſmother. -” What 
would Men have? Do they think thoſe the 
imploy and deal with are Sajats? Do they no 
- think they will have their own ends, and: be 
truer to themſelyes than to them ? Therefore 


there is no better way to moderate Syſpicions, 
| I 4  *than 
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x20 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. , 
than to account upon ſuch Sxſpicions as true, 
and yer to bridle them as falſe. For fo far a 
Man ought to make uſe of S«ſp:icions, as to pro- 
vide, as if that ſhould be true that he ſu/petts, 
yet it may do him no hurt. S#ſpricions that the 
mind of it ſelf gathers are but Buzzes, but Su- 
ſp:ctons that are artificially nouriſhed, aud put 
into Mens heads by the tales and whiſpering of 
others, have Stings. Certalnly the beſt means 
to clear the way in this ſame Wood of Suſpici- 

ons, Is frankly to communicate them with the 
/ Party that he /#/pe@s; for thereby he ſhall be 
ſure to know more of the truth of them than he 
did before ; and withal, ſhall make that Party 
more circumſpect, not to give further cauſe of 
Suſpicion. But this would not be done to Men of 
/ baſe Natures: For they, if they find themſelves 
once ſ#ſpetied, will never be true. The Italians 
ſay, Sofpetto licentia fede;, as if Suſpicion did give 
a Paſport to Faith : Bur it ought rather to kin- 
dle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 
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Of Diſcourſe. 2p 


 QOME in their Diſcourſe deſire rather com- 
- DJ mendation of Wir, in being able to hold all 
Arguments, than of Judgment in-diſcerning 
what is true: As if it were a praiſe to Know 
what might be ſaid, and not what ſhould be 

PS ; thought 


Of Diſcourſe. - Ix 
thought. Some have certain Common Places, 
" and Themes, wherein they are good, and want 
vafiety; which kind of Poverty Is for the moſt 
part tedious, and when it Is once perceived, ri- 
diculous. The honourableſt part of Talk, is to 
give the Occaſion, again, to moderate and paſs 
_. to: ſomewhat elſe ; for then a Man leads the 
Dance. It is good in D#ſconrſe and Speech of 
Canverſation, to vary and intermingle Speech of 
the preſent occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions. with telling of 
Opinions, and J-<it with Earneſt : For itis a dull 
thing to Tire, and as we ſay now, to Jade any 
thing too far. As for Jeſt, there be certain 
things which ought to be priviledged from it, 
namely,Religion,Matrersof State,GreatPerſons, 
any Mans preſent Buſineſs of importance, and 
any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there be ſome 
that think cheir Wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to 
the quick : That 1s a vein'which would be bridled. 


Parce, Puer, ſtimulis, & fortins utere Icris. 


And generally men ought to find the difference 


berween Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. - Certainly he -- | 


that hath a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his Wir, fo. he had need be zfraid of 
others Memory. He that queſtioneth much, ſhall 
learn much, and: content much ; but eſpecially 
jf tit apply his Queſtions to the $kilt of the Per- 


ſons whom he asketh: For he ſhall-givo them oc- / 


cafion 
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caſion to pleaſe themſclves in ſpeaking, and him- 


 Felf ſhall continually gather knowledg, But lex 


his Queſtions nat be troubleſome ; for that is fit 


fora Poſer: And let him be ſure to leave other 


Men their turns to ſpeak. Nay, if there be any 
that would reign,and take up all the time,let him 
find means to take them off, and to bring others 
on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that dance 
too long Galliards. If you diſlemble ſometimes 
your knowledg of that you are thought to know, 
you ſhall be thought another time to know that 
you know not. Speech of a mans ſelf ought to be 
ſeldom, and well choſen. : I knew one was wont 
to ſay in ſcorn, He mpſt needs be a Wiſe Han, be 
ſpeaks ſo 'much of himſelf : And there is but one 
caſe, wherein a Man may commend himſelf with 
good Grace, and that is, in commending Vertue 


zn another; eſpecially if ic beſach aVertue where- 
- unto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of touch to- 


wards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Ds/- 


. courſe ought to be as a Field, without coming 


heme to any Man. I knew two Noblemer of the 
Weſt part of England, whereof the one was gi- 
ven to Scoff, but kept ever Royal Cheer in his 
Houſe : The other would ask of thoſe that had 
been at the others Table, Tel truly, was there 
never a Float or dry Blow given? To which the 
Gueſt would anſwer, Such and ſuch a thing paſ- 
ſed: The Lord would ſay, 7 thought he would mer 
s good Dinner, . Diſcretion of Speech is more than 
Eloguence ; and to ſpeak agreeably to him with 


whom we-deal,. is more than to ſpeak in good 
3 | words, 


wn < 
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words, or in good order.” A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of Interlocation, 
ſhews ſlowneſs; and a good Reply, or ſecond 
Speech without a good ſetled Speech, ſheweth 
Shallowneſs and Weakneſs z as we ſee in Beaſts, 
that thoſe that are weakeſt in the Courſe, are yer 
nimbleſt in the Turn; as it is betwixt the Grey- 
hound and the Hare. To uſe too many Circum- 
ſtances e?re one come to the Matter, is weari- 
ſome; to uſe none at all, is blunt. 
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XXX. 
Of Plantations. 


LANTATIONS areamonegſt Ancient, 
Primitive, and Heroical Works. When the 
* World was young, it begat more Children; but 
now It is old, it begets fewer : for I may juſtly 
account new Plantations to be the Children of 
former Kingdoms. I like a Plamtation ina pure 
Soyl, that is, where People are not Di/planted, 
to the end, to Plaxt others ; for ele it is rather 
an Extirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of 
Countries is like Planting of Woods ; for you 
muſt make account to loſe almoſt T wenty years 
Profit, -and expect your Recompence in the end. 
For the principal thing that hath been the deſtrn- 
Rion of moſt Plantations, hath been the baſe and 
hafty drawing of profit in the firſt years. It is 
true, Speedy Profit is not to be neglected, as far 


as 
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as may ſtand with the good of the Plantation, 


but no further. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed 
thing, to take the Scum of People, and wicked 
comdemned Men, to be the People with whom 
you Plant : . And not only ſo, but ir ſpoileth the 
Plantation; for they wilkever live like Rogues, 
and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do miſ- 
chief, and ſpend V ictuals, and be quickly weary ; 
and then certific over to their Country to the diſ- 
credit of the Plantation, 'The People wherewith 
you Plant, ought to be Gardners, Plaugh-men, 
. Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Joyners, Fiſher- 
men, Fowlers, with- ſome few Apothecaries, 
Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Countrey 
of Plantation, firſt look about what kind of Vi- 
tual the Country yields of it ſelf to Hand; as 
Cheſnuts, Walnuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, 
Plambs,Cherries, Wild-Honey, and the like,and 
make uſe of them. Then confider what Victu- 
al, or Eſculent things there.are, which grow 


ſpeedily, and within the year; as Parſnips, Car- }. 


rets, Turnips, Onions, Raddiſh, Artichoaks of 
Feruſalem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, 
' Barly, and Oats, they ask too much labour : But 
withPeaſe and Beans you may begin,both becauſe 
'they ask leſs labour, and becauſe they ſerve for 
Meat as well as for Bread. And of Rice likewiſe 
cometh a great increaſe, and it is a kind.of Meat. 
Above all, there onght to. be broughc ſtore of 


Bisket, Oat-meal, Flower, Meal, and the like, in - 


the beginning, till Bread way be: had:, For 
Beaſts and Birds, take chicfly ſuch as. are leaſt 


"ſubject 


/ 
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ſubject -to Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt; as 
Swine, Goats, Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, 
Houſe-Doves, and the like. The'Victual in 
Plantations ought to be expended, almoſt as in 
a beſieged Town ; that is, with acertain Allow- 
ance z and let the main part of the Ground em- 


ployed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common ' 


. ſtock, and tobe laid in, and ſtored up, and then 
delivered out in Proportion, beſides ſome Spots 
of ground that any particular Perſon will ma- 
nure for his own private uſe. Conſider like- 
wiſe what Commodities the. Soy], - where the 
Plantation 1s, doth naturally yield, that they may 
ſome way help to defray the charge of the Plan- 
fation: Solt be not, as was fad, to the untime- 
ly Prejudice of the main buſineſs ; as it hath fa- 
red with Tobacco in Virgima. . Wood commonly 
aboundeth but too much, and therefore Timber 
is fit to be one. If there be [ron Ore,and Streams 
whereupon ta ſet the Mills, Ironis a brave com- 
modity where Wood-aboundeth. Making of 
Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, would 
be put in experience.” Growing Silk likewiſe, if 
any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch and Tar, 
where ſtore of Firs and-Pines are, will not fail. 
So Drugs, and Sweet Woods, where they are, 
cannot bur yield great profit. Soap Aſhes like- 
wiſe, and other things that may be thought of. 
But moyl not too much under Ground ; for the 
hope of Mines is very: uncertain, and uſeth to 
make the Planters lazy-in other things. For Go- 
vernment, let it be in the hands of- one —_— 
wit 
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with ſome Counſel; and let them have-Com- 
miſſion to-exerciſe Martial Laws with ſome limi- 
tation: . And above all, Let Men makethat Pro- 
fit of being in the Wilderneſs, as they have God 
always, and his ſervice before their eyes. Let 
not the Government of the Plantation depend 
upon too many Counſellors and Undertakers in 
the Country that Plarterh, but upon a temperate 
number ; and let thoſe be rather Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, than Merchants ; for they look ever 
to the preſent Gain. Let there be Freedoms for 
Cuſtom, till the Plantation be of Strength; and 
not only Freedom from Cuſtom, but Freedom 


to carry their Commodities, where they may 


make the beſt of them, except there be ſome 
ſpecial cauſe of Caution. Cram not in People, 
by ſending too faſt, Company after Company, 
but rather hearken how they waſte, and ſend 
Supplies proportionably ; but ſo, as the number 
may live well in the Plantation, and not by ſur- 


charge be in penury. It hath been a great en- 


dangering to the health of ſome Plantations,that 
they have built along the Sea and Rivers in ma 
riſh and unwholeſfome Grounds. Therefore, 
though you begin there to avoid carriage, and 
other like diſcommodities, yet build ſtill rather 
upwards from the Streams, than along. It con- 
cerneth likewiſe the health of the Plantation, that 
they have good ſtore of Salt with them, that they 
.may uſe it in their Vicuals, when it ſhall be ne- 
ceflary. If you Plant where Savages are, do not 
, only entertain them with triftes and gingles, but 

uſe 


le 
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uſe them juſtly 'and graciouſly, with ſufficient 
guard nevertheleſs; and do not win their favour 
by helping them to invade their Enemies, but 
for their defence it is not amiſs. And ſend off 
of them over to the Coumry that Plant, that they 
may ſee a better condition than their own, and 


commend it 'when they return, When the- 


Plantation grows to ſtrength, then it is time 


to Plant with Women as well as with Men, 


that the Plantation may ſpread into Genera- 
tions, and not be ever pieced from without. 
It is the ſinfulleſt thing in the World to for- 
ſake or deſtitute a Plantation once in For- 
wardneſs ; for beſides the diſhonour, it is guil- 
_ of Blood of many commiſerable Per- 
ons. 


- 


XXXIV. 
Of Riches. 


I Cannot call Riches better than the baggage 
of Vertne. The Roman word is better, 1m- 
peaimenta ; for as the Baggage isto an Arwy, ſo 
is Riches to Vertue. It cannot be ſpared, nor 
teft behind, but it hindreth the March : Yea, 
andthe care of it ſometimes loſeth or diſturbeth 
the Victory. Of great Kisbes there is..no real 
uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is 
but conceit : So faith Solomon, Where much 1:5, 
there are many to conſuime it , and what hath the 


ener, 
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owner, but-the ſight of it with his eyes ? The Per- 
ſonal Fruition in any Man cannot reach to feel 
great Riches: There is a Cuſtody of them, %or a 
power of Dole and Donative: of them, or a 
Fame of them, but no {olid:uſe ro the owner, 
Do you not ſee what feigned Prices are ſet upon 
little Stones and Rarities? And what works of 
Oſtentation are undertaken, becauſe there mig ht 
ſeem to be ſome uſe of great Rzches ? But then 
you will ſay, they may be of uſe tro buy Men our 
of dangers or. troubles : as. Solomon: ſaith, Riches 
are a ſtrong Hold in the Imagination of the Rich 
Man. But this is excellently expreſſed, That it 
is in [magination, and not always in Fat? : For 
certainly great Riches have ſold more Men than 
they h>ve bought ont. - Seck not proud Riches, 
but ſuch as thou mayeſt ger juſtly, uſe ſoberly, 
diſtribute chearfully, and leave contentedly : Yet 
/ have no Abſtract aor Frierly contempt of them, 
bur diſtinguiſh, as C:cero ſaith well of Rabirius 

Poſthumus ;, In ſtudio rei: amplificande apparebat, 
non Avaritie predam, ſed ons Lonitatty 
queri, Hearken alſo to Sdomon, and beware of 
haſty gathering of Riches: Qui feſtinat ad Divi- 
tras, now-erit inſons, The Poets feign, that when 
Plutus (which is Riches) is ſent from Jupzter, 
he limps and goes {lowly ;. but when he is ſent 
from Plato, he runs, and is ſwift of foot ; mean- 
ing, that R:ches gotten by good means, and juſt 
labour, pace ſlowly : But when they come by 
the death of others, (as by the courſe of Inhe- 
ritance, Teſtameiits, and the like) they come 
tumbling 


+ ta. Mi i2g 
tumbling upon a Man. But it might be appli- 
ed likewiſe to Pinto, taking him for the Dol: 
. for when Riches come from the Devil (as by 
Fraud, and Oppreſlion, and unjuſt means) they 
come upon Speed. The Ways to znrich are many, 
and moſt 'of them fon} ; Parſwnony 1s one of the 
beſt, and yet is not innocent ; for 1t withholdeth 
Men from works of Liberality and Charity. The 
Improvement of the ground is the moſt natural ob- 
raining of Riches ; for it is our Great Mothers 
Bleſſing, the Earths, but it is ſlow; and yet 
where the Men of great wealth do ſtoop to Hul- 
bandry, it multiplieth Riches exceedingly. 1 
knew a Nobleman of England, that had the grea- 
teſt Audits of any Man in my time: A great 
Graſier, a great Sheep-Maſter, a great Timber- 
Man, a great Collier, a great Corn-Maſter, a 
great Lead-Man, and ſoofIron, and a fhhmber 
of the like points of Husbandry; ſo as the Earth 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſpeCt of the perpetual 
Importation. Is was truly obſerved by One, 
thac himſelf came very hardly to a little Rzches, 


| and very eaſily to great Riches; for when a Mans 


ſtock is come to that, that he can expect the 
Prime of Markets, andovercome thole bargains, 
which for their greatneſs are few Mens money,, 
_ and be Partner in the Induſtries of Younger 
Men, he cannat but increaſe mainly. The Gazrs 
of ordinary Trades. and Yocations are honeſt, and 
furthered by two things, chiefly, by Diligence, 
and by a good Name, for good and fair dealing. 
But the Gairs of Bargains are of a more doubtful 
Tres K Natures 


es. Ae ne rr en rn O_o 
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Nature, when Men ſhall wait upon others Ne- 
 ceſlity, broke” by Servants and Inſtruments to 


draw them on; put off others cunningly thar 
would be better Chapmen, and the like practices 


which are crafty and naught. As for the Chop- 


ping of Bargains, when a Man buys, not to hold, 
but to ſell over again, that commonly grindeth 
double, both. upon the Seller and upon the Buy- 
er. Sharings do greatly znrich, if the Hands be 
well choſen that are truſted. TU/ary is the cer- 
taineſt means of Gain, though one of the worſt; 
as that whereby a Man doth eat his Bread, 1» ſ#- 
dore vultus aliens: And beſides, doth plough 
upon Sundays. Bur: yct, certain though it be, 
it hath Flaws; for that the Scriveners and Bro- 
kers do value unſound Men to ſerve their own 
turn. The Fortune, in being the firſt in an 1z- 


vention, or in a Priviledg, doth cauſe ſometimes a 


wonderful overgrowth in R:ches as it was with 
the firſt Sugar-Man in the Canarzes: therefore if 
a Man can play the true LZogician, to have as well 
Judgment as Invention, he may do great matters, 
eſpecially if the Times be fit. He that reſteth upon 
Gains Certain,ſhall hardly grow to great Riches ; 
and he that puts all upon Adventures,doth often- 
Eimes break, and come to Poverty : Itis good 


therefore to guard Adventures withCertaintiesthat 


may uphold loſſes. 7onopolies and Coemtion of 
Wares for Reſale, where they are not reſtrained, 
are great means to errich, eſpecially if the Party 
have intelligence what things are like to come 
toto requeſt, and to ſtore himſelf before-hand. 

| | | Riche s 
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Riches gotten by Service, though it be of the beft 
Riſe, yet when they are gotten by Flattery, 
feeding Humours, and other ſervile Condialnns 
they may be placed amongſt the Worſt. As for 


fiſhing for Teſtaments and Executorſhips, (as Ta-" 


citrus ſaith of Seneca, Teſtamenta & Orbos tanquam 
Tadagine capi) it is yet worſe.By how much men 
ſubmit themſelves ro meaner perſons, than in 
. Service, Believe not much them that ſeem to de- 
ſpiſe Riches ;, for they deſpiſe them that deſpair 
of them, and none worſe when they come ta 
them. Be not Penny-wiſe; K:ches have Wings, 
and ſometimes they fly away of themſelves; 
ſometimes they muſt be ſet flying to bring in 
motfe.Men leave their R:ches either to their Kin- 
dred, or to the Publick ; and moderate Portions 
proſper beſt in both. A great State left to an 
Heir,is as a Lure to all the Birds of prey,round a- 
bout to ſeize on him, if he bg not the better eſta- 
bliſhed in Years and Judgment, Likewiſe glo- 
rious Gifts ayd Foundations are like Sacrifices 
without Salt, and but "the Painted Sepulchres of 
Alms, which foon will putrifie and corrupt in- 
wardly : Therefore meaſure not thine advance- 
ments by quantity, but frame them by meaſure ; 
and defer not Charities till death : For gertainly 
if a man weigh it rightly,he that doth ſo is rather 
Itberal of-another mans, than of his own. 
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| XXXV., 
Of Prophecies. 


[| MEAN not. to ſpeak of D:vine Prophecies, 
E. nor of Heathen Oracles, nor of Natural Pre- 
ditions, but only of Prophecies that have been 
of certain Memory, -and from hidden Cauſes. 
Saith the Pythoniſſa to Saul, To morrow thou and 
thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hath theſe Verſes, 


At domus Ante: cunitis dominabitur oris 
Et nats natorum, & qui naſcentur ab iltis. 


A Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman Empire. 
Seneca, the Tragedian, hath theſe Verſes, 


| Vement  Anns 
Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & sngens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphyſque nvvos _ 
Detegat orbes z; nec ſit terris 
Ultima Thule: © 


A Prophecy of the Diſcovery of America, The 
Daughter of Polycrates dreamed, that Fuptter ba- 
thed her Father, and Apollo anointed him ; and 
it came to paſs that he was Crucified in an open 
Place, where the Sun made his Body run with 
Sweat,and the Rain waſhed it. Philip of _—_ 

don 
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dot dreamed he ſealed up his Wives Belly; 
whereby he did expound it that his Wife ſhould 
be barren : But Ar:ftander the Sooth-Sayer told 
him his Wife was with Child, becauſe Men do 
| Not uſe to ſeal Veſlels that are empty. A Phan- 
taſmthat appeared to A. Brutas in his Tent, ſaid 
to him, Phileppis iterum me videbis.” Tiberius ſaid 
to Galba, Tu quoque, Galba, deguſtabis Imperium. 
In Ye/pafars time, there went a Propheey in the 
Eaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of Fades 
ſhould reign over the Workd : Which though it 
may be was meant of our Sav:ow, yet Tacetns 
expounds it of YVe/paſian. Domitian dreamed tle 
night before he was ſlain, that a Golden Head 
was growing out of the Nape of his Neck : 
And indeed the Succeſſion that followed him for 
many years made Golden Times. Herry the 
Sixth of England, ſaid of Henry the Seventh, 
when he was a Lad, and gave him Water, ' This 
zs the Lad that ſhall enjoy the Crown for which we 
ſtrive, When I was in France, I heard from'one 
Doctor Pena, that the Queen Mother, who was 
given to curious Arts, cauſed the King her Huſ- 
band*s Nativity to be Calculated under a falfe 
Name: And the Aſtrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſhould be killed'in a Duel ; ' at whicty the 
Queen laughed, thinking her Husband to beabove 
Challenges and Duels : But he was flain upon a 
Courſe at Tilt, the Splinters of the Staff of 2on- 
gomery going inat his Bever. The trivial Prophe- 
that [ heard when | was a Child, and Queen 


Elizabeth was inthe Flower of her Years, was; 
K 3 When 
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When Hempe is ſpun, 
England®s dove, 


W hereby it was generally conceived, that af- 
ter the Princes had Reigned, which had the prin- 
cipal Letters of that Word Hempe, (which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth, ) 
England fhould come to utter Confuſion ; which 
thanks be to God is verified in the Change of the 
Name; for that the King's Style is no more of 
England, but of Britain. There was alſo another 
Prophecy, before the Year of 88. which 1 do not 
—_ underſtand : | 


} 4 There ſhall be ſeen upon a day, 


prokil.n the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Fleet of Norway. 
When that ts come and gone, 
- England build Houſes of Lime and Stone, 
For ger Wars ſhall you have none, 


It was generally conceived tobe meant of the 
Spaniſh Fleet that came in 88, For that the 
King of Spai”s Sirname,as they ſay, is Norway. 
The Prediction of Regiment ana, 


Oftogeſſimus oft avus mirabilis Anus, 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the ſen- 
ding of that great Fleet, being the greateſt in 
Sregth, though not in number, that ever ſwam 
upon 
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upon the Sea... . As for Cleors Dream, I think it 
was a Jeſt : It was, That he was devoured of a 
long Dragon ; and it was expounded of a Maker 
of Sauſages that troubled ' him exceedingly. 
There are numbers of the like kind, eſpecially-if 
you include Dreams and Predictions of Aſtrology. 
Bu: I have ſet down theſe few only of certain 
credit for example. My judgment is, that they 
ought all to be deſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but 
for winter-talk by the fire-iide: Thongh, when 
ſay De/piſed,I mean it as for belief ; for other- 
wiſe, the ſpreadiag or publiſhing of. them is in 
no ſort to be Deſp;/ed;, for they have done much 
miſchief. AndI ſee many ſevere Laws made to 
ſuppreſs them. That that hath given them grace; 
and ſome credit, conſiſteth in three things : Firſt; 
That Men mark when they hit, 'and never mark 
when they miſs; as they do/generally alfo of 
Dreams, The ſecond is, T hat probable Conje- 
Ctures, or obſcure Traditions, many times turn 
themſelves into Prophefres, while the Nature of 
Man, which coveteth Dzvizaton, thinks it ng pe- 
ril to foretel = which indeed they do but col- 
let: As that of Sexeca's Verſe: For ſo much 
was then ſubje&t to Demonſtration, that the 
Globe of the Earth had great Parts beyond the 
Atlantick, ; which might be probably conceived” 
not to be all Sea: And adding thereto, the Tra- 
dition in Plato's Timers, and his Atlanticus, it 
might encourage one to turn it to-a Prediction, 
The- third and Laſt (which is the Great one} 
is, That almoſt all of them, being infinite in 
| RK. 4 num- 
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number, have been Impoſtares, and by idle and 
crafty Brains meerly contrived and feigned after 
the Event paſt. _ 
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XXXVI. 
Of Ambition. 


A RA HBITION. is like Choler, which is an 
- eoFXA Humour that maketh Men Active, Ear- 
neſt, full of Alacrity, and Stirring, if it be not 
ſtopped: But if it be ſtopped, and cannot have 
his way, it becometh Aduft, and thereby Malign 
and Venomous.---So Ambitious Hen, if they find 
the way open for their Riſing, and till get for- 
ward, they are rather Buſie than Dangerous ; but 

if they be checkt jn their deſires, they become 
ſecretly diſcontent, and look -upon Men and 
Matters with an Evil Eye, and are beſt pleaſed 
when things go backward, which is the worſt 

, property in a Servant, of a Prince or State. 
Therefore it is good for Princes, if they uſe Ar- 
bitzous 24en, to handle it fo, as they be ſtill Pro- 

| preflive, and not Retrograde ; which, becauſe 
It cannot be without inconvenience, It is good 
rtot to uſe ſach Natures at all. For if they riſe 
not with their Service, they will take order to 
make their Service fall with them. Bat ſince we 
have ſaid, it were good not to uſe Men of Anb:- 
zious Natures, except itbe upon neceſſity, it is 

fit we ſpeak in what cafes they are of gs 
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Good Commanders in the Wars muſt be taken, 
be they never ſo Ambitious ; for the uſe of their 
Service diſpenſeth with the reſt ; and to take a 
Soldier without Ab:t:ov,is to pull off his Spurs. 
There is alſo great uſe of Ambitions Men, in be- 
ing Skreens to Princes in matters of danger and 
Envy ; for no man will take that part, except 
he be like a ſeeld Dove,that mounts and mounts, 
becauſe he cannot ſee about him. There is uſe 
allo of Ambiticus Men, in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subject that over-tops ; as 7:- 
berias uſed Macro in pulling down cf Sejanns. 
Since therefore they muſt be uſed in ſuch caſes, 
therereſteth ro ſpeak how they are to be bridfed, 
that they may be leſs Dangerous. There is leſs 
Danger of them, if they be of mean Birth, than 
if they be Noble; and if they be rather harſh of 
Nature,than Gracious and Popular ; and if they 
be rather new raiſed, than grown cunning, and 
fortified in their Greatneſs. Ir is counted by 
ſome a weakneſs in Princes to have Favourites; 
bur it is of all others the beſt remedy againſt 4m- 
bitious Great Ones, For when the way of pleaſu- 
ring and diſpleaſuring lieth by the Favourzte, it 
is impoſlible any other ſhould be Over-grear. Ano- 
ther means to curb them, is to ballance them 
by others as proud as they. Bur then there muſt 
be ſome middle Counſellors to keep things ſtea- 
dy ; for-without that Ballaft the Ship will rout 


- too much. At the leaſt, a Priace may animate 


and inure ſome meaner Perſons, to be as it were 
Scourges to Ambitions Men, As for the having 
of 
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of them obnoxious to ruine, \t: they be of fear- 
ful Natures, it may do well; but if they be ſtour 
and daring,it may precipitate their Deſigns, and 
prove dangerons. As for the pulling of them 
down, if the Aﬀairs require it, and that it may 
not be done with ſafezy ſuddenly, the oniy way 
is, the interchange, continually of Favours and 
diſgraces 3 whereby they may not know what to 
expect, and be as it were in a Wood. Of Am- 
bitions, 1t is leſs harmful the A-b:ition to prevail 
In great things, than that other to appear in eve- 
ry thing; for that breeds coifulion, and mars 
buſineſs. But yet it is leſs Danger, to have an 
Ambitious Man ſtirring in buſinels, than great in 
dependences. He: that ſeeketh to be eminent 
amongſt able Men,hath a great task ; but that is 
ever good for the Publick ; but he thar plots to 
be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers,is the decay 
of an whole Age. Honour hath three things in it: . 
The Vantage Ground to do good, the approach 
to Kings and Principal Perſons, and the raiſing 
of a Mans own Fortunes, He that hath the beſt 
of theſe Intentions when he aſpireth,is an honeſt 
Man ; and that Prince that can diſcern of theſe 
Intentions in another that aſpireth, is a wiſe 
Prince. Generally, let Princes and States chuſe 
ſuch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of Duty, than 
of Riſing ; and ſuch as love Buſineſs rather upon 
Conſcience, than upon Bravery ; and let them 
-diſcerna buſic Nature from a willing Mind, 


o 


of 


XXXVII. | 
Of Masks and Triumphs. 


T* ESE Things are but Toys, to come a- 
. mong(t ſuch ſerious Obſervations, But 
yet, ſince Princes will have ſuch things, it is bet- 
ter they ſhould be graced with Elegancy, than 
daubed with Coſt. Dancing to Song,' is a thing 
of great State and Pleaſure. I underſtand it, 
that the Song be in Choir, placed aloft, and ac- 
companied with ſome broken Muſick, and the 
Ditty fitted to the Device. Ating in Song, eſpe- 
clally in Djalogwes, hath an extream good 


Grace: I ſay Afting, not Dancing, (for that is  - 


a mean and vulgar thing) and the Yoices of the 
Dialogue would be ſtrong and manly, (a Baſe, 
anda Tenor, no Treble,) and the Dztty High 
and Tragical, not Nice or Dainty. Several 
Choirs placed one over againſt another, and ta- 
king the Voice by Catches, Arthem-wiſe, give 
great Pleaſure. Tirning Dances into Figure is a 
childiſh curioſity; and generally let it be noted, 
that thoſe things whichl here ſet down, are ſuch 
as do naturally take the Senſe, and not reſpect 
petty Wonderments. It is true, the Alterations 
of Scenes, ſo it bequietly, and without noiſe, 
ate things of great Beauty and Pleaſure; for they 
feed and relieve the Eye, before it be full of the 
ſame Object. Let the Scenes abound with Zeghr, 
Ee T” ſpecially 
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ſpecially Coloured and Varicd.; and let the 14a/- 
kers, or any other that are to come down from 
the Scene, have ſome motions upon the Scene it. 
ſelf, before their coming down, for it draws the 
Eye ſtrangely, and makes it with great pleaſure 
to deſire to ſee that it cannot perfectly diſcern. 
Let the Songs be Loud and Cheerful, and not 
Chirpings or Pulings, Let the Muſick likewiſe be 
Sharp and Loud, and wellplaced. The Colours 
that ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Car- 
nation, and akind of Sea-water Green ; and 
Oes or Spangs, as they-are of no great Coſt, ſo 
they are of moſt Glory. As for Rich Embroidery, 
it is loſt, and not diſcerned. Let the Swirs of 
Mackers be graceful,and ſuch as become the Per- 
ſon when the Vizars are off, not after examples 
of known Attires; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, 
and the like. Let Arnti-maks not be long, they 
have been commonly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, 
Wild-men, Antiques, Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, E- 
 thiops, Pigmies, Turquets, Nymphs, Ruſticks, 
Cupids, Statua's moving, and the like. .As for 
* Angels, it is not Comical enough to put them in 
Anti-masks ; and any thing that is hideous, as 
Devils, Gyants, is on the other fide as unfit. 
But chiefly,let the £:ck of them be Recreative, 
and with ſome ſtrange Changes. Some ſweet 
Odours ſuddenly coming forth, without any 
drops falling, arein ſuch a Company, as there 
is Steam and Heat, things of great pleaſure and 
refreſhment. Double Hacks, one of Mens. ano- 
ther of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. py 
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all is nothing, except the Rooz: be kept clear and 


neat. | | 
For J«fs, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glo- 


' ries of them are chiefly in the Chariots, wherein 
" the Challengers make their Entry, ſpecially if 


they be drawn with ſtrangeBeaſts,asLions, Bears, 


Camels, and the like ; or in the Devices of their 


Entrance,or in the bravery of their Liveries, or 
in the goodly Furaicure of their Horſes and Ar- 
mour. But enough of theſe toys. 
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XXXVIIL., 
Of Nature in Men. 


N ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes Q- 
' vercome, ſeldom Extinguiſhed. Force 
maketh Natwe more violent in the Return; Do- 
rine and Diſcourſe maketh Nature leſs impor. 
tune: But Cuſtom only doth alter and ſubdue 
Nature, He that ſecketh Victory over his Na- 
z4re, let him not ſet himſelf too great, nor too 


{mall Tasks, for the firſt will make him dejeted, 


by often Failings; and the ſecond will make 
him a ſmall Proceeder,though by often Prevail- 
ings. And at the firſt, let him practiſe with 
Helps,as Swimmers Go with Bladders or Ruſhes ; 
but afcer a time let him practiſe with diſadvan- 
tages, as Dancers do with thick Shooes: For it 
breeds great PerieCtion, if the praRtice be har- 
der than the Uſe, Where Natwe is mighty, 
and 
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and therefore the Viftory hard, the Degrees had 


need be, Firſt, to ſtay and arreſt Nature in time, 
like to him that would fay over the Four and 


Twenty Letters when he was Angry, than to go , 


leſs in quantity : As if one ſhould 1a forbearing 


Wine,come from drinking Healths to a Draught - ' 


at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether : 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution 
to enfranchiſe himſelf at once, that is the beſt ; 


Optimus ile anim vinaex, ladentia pettus 
. Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel, 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amiſs to bend 
Nature,as a wand to a contrary Extream, where- 
by to ſet it right, underſtanding it where the 
, contrary Extream isno Vice. Let not a Maii 
forcea Habit vpon himſelf with a perpetual Con- 


tinuance, but with ſome Intermiſſion; for both 
the Pauſe re-inforceth the new Onſet: Andif a 
' Man that is not perfect be ever in practice, he 
ſhall as well praCtiſe his Errors, as hits Abilities, 


and induce one Habit of both; and there is no 
means to help this, but by ſeaſfonable Intermiſli- 


on. But let nota Man truſt his Victory over his 


Nature too far ; for Nature will lie buried a great. 
time,and yet reviye upon theOccafion of Temp- 
cation. Like as it was with e-£/op*'s Damſfcl, 
turned from a Cat to a Woman, who ſate very 
demurely at the Boards end, till a Mouſe run be- 
fore her. Therefore let a Man either avoid the 
Occaſion altogether, or put himſelf often'to = 
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that he may be little moved with its A Mang 
Nature is beſt perceived in privategeſs, for there 
is no Aﬀectation in Paſſion, for that putteth a 
Man out of his Precepts; and in anew Caſe of 
Experiment,for there Cuſtom leaveth him. They 
are happy Men whoſe Natures ſort with their 
Vocations, otherwiſe they may ſay. 24ultam In. 
cola fuit Anima mea ; when they converſein thoſe 
they do not affeft. In Studies whatſoever a man 
commandeth upon himſelf, ler him ſer hours for 
it; but whatſoever is agreeable to his azure, 
let him take no care for any fet Times, for his 
thoughts will fly to it of themſelves ; ſo as the 


' ſpaces of other buſineis or Studies will ſuffice. A 


Mans Nature runs either to Herbs or Weeds; 


therefore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and 


deſtroy the other. 
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RXRIX, 
Of Cuſtom and Education. 


ENS Thoughts are much. according to 

their Inclination, their Diſcourſe and 
Speeches according to their Learning and infu- 
ſed Opinions; but their Deeds are after as they 
have been accuſtomed: And therefore-as Machia- 
vel well 'noteth; (though in an ill-favonred In- 
ſtance) there 4s notruſting to the force of Na- 
turenor to the bravery of Words,:except it be 
corroborate by Cxfom, His inſtance is, that for 
29 | the 
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the —_— of a deſperate Conſpiracy, a Man 
ſhould not reſt upon the fierceneſs of any Mans 
Nature, or his reſolute undertakings ; but take 
ſach an one as hath had his hands formerly in 
Blood. But achiavel knew not of a Frier Cle- 
ment, not a Ravillac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Bal- 
fazer Gerrard; yet this Rule holdeth ſtill, thar 
Nature, nor the Engagement of Words are not 
ſo forcible as Cyſfoms, Only Superſtition is now 
ſo well advanced, that Men of the firſt blood are 
- as firmas Butchers by Occupation, and Votary 
Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cxſfor, even 
in matter of blood. In other things the predo- 
minancy of Cſftomis every where viſible, info- 
much as a man would wonder to hear men Pro- 
feſs, Proteſt, Engage, glve great Words, and 
then do juſt as they have done before, as if they 
were dead Images, and Engines moved only by 
the wheels of Cuſtom, We ſee alſo the Reign or 
Tyranny of C#/fom,' what it is. The Indians 
(I mean the Sect of their Wiſe Men) lay them- 
ſelves quietly upon a ſtack of Wood, and ſo Sa- 
crifice themſelves by fire. Nay,the Wives ſtrive 
to be burged with the Corps of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sparta of ancient time, were wont 
| kobeſcourged upon the Altar of Diana without 
{o much as Squeeking. I remember in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth's time, of England, an 
Irifh Rebel condemned, put up a Petition to the 
Deputy, that he might be hanged in a Wythand 
not inan Halter, becauſe it had been ſo uſed with 
former Rebe{s, - There be Monks in Ruſſia, for 
Pen- 
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Pennance, that will ſit a whole night in a Veſſel 
of Water, till they bz engaged with hard. lee, 
Many Examples may be put down of the Force 
of C«ftom, both upon mind and body. There- 


fore ſince C»ſtomis the Principal Magiſtrate of 


Man's life,let Men by all means endeavour to ob- 
tain good Cuſtoms.Certainly Cuſtom is moſt pet- 


fe when 'it, beginneth in young years - This we - 


call Edxcatzo,, which is in effect but an early Cn- 
ffom, So'we ſee in Languages, the Tongue is 
more-pliant to all Expreſſions and Sounds, the 
. Joynts are more ſupple to all Feats of Activity 
and motions in Youth than afterwards. For it 
is true, the late Learners cannot ſo well take the 
ply,excepr it be in ſome minds that have not ſuf- 
fered themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves 
open and prepared to receive continual amend- 
ment, which is exceeding rare. But if the Force 
of Cuſtom, Simple and.Separate,' be great, the 
Force of Cuſtom Copulate, and Conjoyned;cand 
Collegiate, is far greater. For their Example 


_  teacheth, Company comforteth, Emulationguicks 
.neth, Glory raiſeth : So as in ſuch Places the 


Force of.C#ſftonr is in his Exaltation. Certainly 
the great multiplication of Virtues upon human 
Nature,reſteth _ Societies well ordained and 

ommonwealths and good Go= 


% 


vernments do nouriſh Virtue Grown, but do not 
much: mendr'.: Seeds. But'the miſery is, that 
She moſt effteltnal Means are now applyed tothe 
Endsleaft'tobtdefired oe $i 
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vas wh. fas 
20f : Portane." 


; FT icannot be denyed, but ontward accidents 
'' & conduce much/to Forrane:  Favguir, Oppor- 
tutiity;Death-af others,Occakion fitting Virtue. 
Butchiefly the mould of a 2far*s Fortwne is in his 
own hands.. Faber-quiſque Fortune ſue; ſaith the 
Poet: 'Andthe moſt frequent of External Cau- 
fes is, that the Fally'of one man is-the Fortune 
of another. . For no maneppoldens ſo:ſaddenly, 
as by others errors. |Serpens neſs. Serpentem come 
aerit \non fit Draco... '!Qvert and Apparent Ver- 
tunes bring forth Pratſe;-but there be Secretand 
Hidden Virtues that bring forth Fortune. } Cer- 
tain Deliveries of:a:May's {cIf, which.have no 
Name, The Sparmſh Name, Deſemboltura,. part- | 
lyyexpreſſcth them, when there be not Stands | 
 n6rReſtiveneſs in a Mars Nature, butthat the 
| Wheels of his: 44d keep waf with the Wheels 
ff of his Fortune.:. For'ſo Livy (after.he had. de- 
| fcribed Cato Aajor, in theſe wards, {1 5Ho wire; 
tantuum Robyr Corporss i&': Atim: futt; ut quocungue 
loco" nates. efſet, Fortunam: ſivi fattiirus-videretur) 
fallethupon that, {that he/had Verſatile Ingenium. 
Therefore if amairlook ſharplyandattentively, 
| he ſhall ſee Forruve 3: For thovgh ſhe he' blind, yer 
ſhe is not inviſible. The wayiofdFortwne is-like 
the AGlkie Way in the Skie, which is a Meeting 
k at 1 or 
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Of Fortune, | 47 
- or Knot of a number of: ſmall Stars ;. not ſeen a- 
ſynder, but giving Light together : So argghere 
a number of: little, and ſcarce diſcerned Virtyes, 
or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that make men 
Forttnate, The Italians note ſome of them, ſuch 
as a Man would little think; W hen they ſpeak 
of cne that cannot do amiſs, they will throw in 
Into» his other Conditions that be hath, Pogo gs 
fatto. And certainly, there be not twa. mare 
Fortunate properties, than.to have-a little af. the 
Foot, and not 100. much of the, Honeſt. WE: eay 
extrzam Lovers of their Country, or Maſters, 
were-neverFortrunate, neither canthey be:-For - 
when a man placeth bis thoughts without him- 
ſelf, he gocth not his own way. An haſty For- 
ture maketh an Enterpriſer and Remover ; (the 
French hath it better, Enterprenant or Remnant) 
but the exertiſed Foreare fmnaketh the able/Man. 
Fortune is te þe Honoured and Reſpected, + if is 
be hut far her Daughters, Confidence and Reputa® 
_ tion : For thaſe two Felicity breedeth 5 thefirlt, 
withia a Man's ſelf, the latter in athers rewards 
him. All wiſe men to decline the Euvy.of :theit 
own Virtues, uſe to aſcribethem to Pravidence 
"and Fortune ; for ſo they may the better aſſume 
them : And beſides, it is Greatneſs in a Man to 
be the Care of the Higher Powers. So C2/ar ſaid 
to the Pilot inthe Tempeſt, Co/aremportass.  & 
Fortungm 6jus. So Sylia choſe the Name of Fe- 
lx, and not.of agrus. And. 1t bath been nor 
ted, that thoſe thar aſcribe openly too-much.to 
their owa-Wiſdom and Pk end Unfortunate 
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doubt it is much ia a Man”s ſelf. 


Iris written, That Timothens the Athenian, after 
he had, in the account he gave to the State of 
his Government, often interlaced his Speech, 


And in this Fortune had no part, never proſpered. 


In any thing he undertook afterwards. Certain- 
ly there be, whoſe Fortwnes are like Homer's Ver- 


ſes, that have a Slide and Ealineſs more than the 


Verſes of other Poets, as Platarch ſaith of Tj- 
moleor?s Fortune, in reſpect of that of Ageſilans, 
or' Epaminondas: And that this ſhould be, no 


sf © hav 
_ Of Vary. 


ANY have made witty: InveCtives' a- 
A gainſt V/ury. They ſay, That it is pity 
the Devil ſhould have God's part, which is the 
Tithe, : That the Vſerer is the greateſt Sabbath- 
breaker, becauſe his Plough goeth every Sanday. 
Thax tae is the Drone that Yrreu ſpeak- 
eth of : | 


+ Tonavum fueus pecus & preſepibus arcent, 


That the Uſurer breaketh the firſt Law that was 
made” for Mankind after the Fall ; which was, 


In  ſiidore wultus tub comedes panem tuum, © not, In 


ſudore"vnlrus alienp,, That Oſurers ſhould have 


Orenge-tawny Banners, becauſe they do Fudaize. 
1 hat 
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That it is againſt Nature, . for orey to beget 
Money, and the like. 1 ſay this only, That V/zry 
Is a Conceſſum propter duritiem cardis ; . For ſince 
there muſt be Borrowing and Lending, and Men 
are ſohard of Heart, as they will not lend freely, 
Uſury muſt be permitted. Some others have 
made Suſpicious, and Cunning Propoſitions. of 
Banks, diſcovery of Men's Eſtates, and other 1n- 
ventions, but few have ſpoken of Uſary vſeful- 
ly. Itis good to ſet before us the 1ncommoartues 
and Commodities of Vſury, that the good may be 
either Weighed out, or Culled out z and wart- 
Iy to provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is betcer, we meet not with that which 
is worſe. | P Rt 

The Dsſcommodities of Vſury are, Firſt, That 
it makes fewer Merchants ; for were it not far 
this lazy Trade of Vſury, Money would not lie 
ſtill, but would in great part be employed upon 

Merchandiſing, which 1s the Yena Porta of. 
Wealth in a State. The ſecondy, That it makes 
poor Merchants; for- as a Farmer cannot huſ- 
band his Ground ſo well, if he fit at a great 
Rent : So the Merchant cannot drive his Trade 
ſo well, if he fit at great V/zry, The third is 

iacident tothe other two; and that is, The de- 

cay of Cuſtoms, of Kings, oy States, which Ebb 
or Flow with Merchandizing. The fourth, That 
it briageth the Treaſure of a Realm or State into 

a few hands; for the V/urer beingat Certainties, 

and others at Uncercainties, at the end of the- 

Game moſt oi the Money will be -in the Box; 

L 3 +. = 
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and ever.'a Srate flouriſheth, when Wealth is 
more equally ſpread; The fifth, That it beats 
down the price of Land ; for. the employment 
_ of Money is chiefly either Merchandizing or Pur- 
chafing ; and Vſury way-lays both. The Sixth, 
That ir doth dull and damp all Induftries, Im- 
provements, and new Inventions, wheceln Mo- 
ney 'would be-ſtirring, if it were not for this 
Stig. The laſt,” That it is'the Canker and Ru- 
Int of many Men's Eſtates, which in proceſs of 
time breeds a publick Poverty. 
*-'On the other ſide, the Commotirics of Uſury 
are: "Firſt, That howſoever V/ury in ſome re- 
Tpect hindreth Mercharidizing, yet m ſome other 
It advanceth it; for it is certain, that the grea- 
teſt part of Trade is driven'by young Merchaots, 
upon'borrowing at Intereſt : Sb as if the U/nrer 
erthercall in, or keepback bisMoney,there will 
enſue preſently a great ſtand:of Trade. The ſe- 
cond is, That were it not for this eaſie borrow- 
mg upon Tnicref, Mens neceſſities would draw 
gpon them a moſt ſadden undoing, in that they 
would be forced to ſell their Means (be it Lands 
or Goods) far under foot; and ſo whereas /#- 
ry doth but gnaw upon them, bad Markets 
wonld ſwallow them quite up. As for Mortga- 
ning, fe will little mend 'the matter ; 
"either ten will not take Pawns withotft U/c, 
or if they do, they will look preciſely for the 
Forfetture. - I remember a'cruel Monied Manin 
the Conntry, that wovld fay, The Devil take 
this V/zry, it Keeps ts from Forfeitures of Mort- 
a gages 
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gages and Bonds. The third. and laſt is, That 
It is a vanity to concelve,., that.thcre would be 
ordinary boxrowing without, profit ; and it is 
impollible to, conceive, the-number of lacanye- 
niences that, will enſue, if barrawing be cram- 
ped : Therefore to ſpeak of the aboliſhing of 
UVſary is idle: - All States haye ever had it in one 
kind, or rate or other : ſoas that opinion.muſt 
be ſent to Utopza. | 

| To ſpeak-nowof the Reformation and Reigle- 
ment of UVſury, how the Ds/commadities of it may 
be beſt avoided, and the Commoaitzes retained. 


_ It appears, by the Ballanee of Commodities and 


Diſcommodities of Uſury, two things are to. bg 
reconciled: The one, that the 7Toxh of Vſury 
be grinded, that it bite gqt. too.much: The o- 
ther, thar there be left oper, a means to. invite 
Monied Men.co lend 4© the Merchants, for the 
Continuing and Quickning of Trade, This.can- 
not be done, except you introduce two feveral 


ſorts of Ul 3 a leſs and a greater.  F If Qu 
reduce Uſury to one low i .It WY ep 
Common Borrower, but the Merchant will be to 
ſeek for. Money. And it. is to be noted,, that 
the Tradeof Merchandize,. DFng the moſt £«- 


crative, ray bear Vſury at a good rate z ather 


To ſerve both Intentions. the, way. would, 
chiefly thus.: That there be KH | a 
the one Free and General for all,the other.under 
Licence only to certain Perſons, and in certain Þ 
ces of Merchandizing. F © therefore, let Vſury 

4 in 
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in general be reduced fo Five in the Hundred, and 
letthat Rate be proclaimed to be Free and Cur- 
rant ;- and let the State ſhut it ſelf out to take 


any penalty for the fate. This will preſerve Bor- 


rowtng from any general Stop or Dryneſs. This 
will caſe infinite Borrowers in the Country. This 
will in good part raife the price of Land, becauſe 
Land purchaſed' at Sixteen years purchaſe, will 
yield Six in the Hundred, and ſomewhat more, 
whereas this Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
This by reaſon will encourage and edg Induſtri- 
ous and Profitable Improvements, becauſe many 
will rather veoture in that kind,than takeFive in 


the Hundred,cſpecially having been uſed to grea-z 


ter profit. Secondly. Let there be certain Per ſons 
Licenſed to lend to known Merchants, upon U/ſury, 
at a High Rate, andlet it be with the Cautions 
following. Les the Rate'be, even with the Mer- 
chant himſelf, ſomewhat more eaſie than that he 
nſet formerly to pay : for by that meansall Bor- 
Towers ſhall have ſome eaſe by this Reformation, 
be he Merchant or whoſoever. Let it be no 
Bank or Common Stock, but every man be ma- 


ſter of his own Maney. Not that 1 altogether - 


miſlike Banks, but they will hardly be brooked, 
in regard of certain ſuſpicions. Let the State 
be anſwered ſome ſmall matter for the Licenſe, 
and thereftleftto the Lender ; for if the Abate- 
met” be bor ſmall, it will no whis diſcourage 
the Lender. For he, for example, thar took be- 
fore Ten or Nine iti the Hundred, will ſooner 
geſcend to Eight tn the Hundred, than give over 

| his 
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his Trade of Vſ#ry, and go from Certain Gains 
to Gains of Hazard. Lzt theſe Licenſed Lenders 
be in number indefinite, but reſtrained to cer- 
rain principal Cities and Towns of” Merechandi- 
Zing, for then they will be hardly able tocolour 
others mens moneys in the Country, ſo as the 
Licence of Nine will not ſuck away the currens 
Rate of Five; for no man will Lend his Mo- 
neys'far off, nor put them into unknown hands. 

If it be objected, That this doth in a fort Avu- - 
thorize U/ary, which before-was in ſome places 


 burpermillive: The Anſwer is, that it is better 


ro mitigate V/ury by Declaration, than to ſuffer 
it to rage by Connivence, 1 OR 
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XL1L,:. 
Of Touth and Age. 


A Man that is Young in Tears, may be Old 
in Hours, if he have loſt no time, but that 
happeneth rarely. Generally Yozth is like the 
firſt Cogitations, not ſo wiſe as theſecond ; for 
there is a Youth in Thoughts as wel} as in Ages : 
And yet thelnvention of Toung Mer is more live- 
ly than' that of Old, and Imaginations ſtream 
into their mind: better, and, as it were, . more 
Divinely; Natures that have much heat, and 
Zreat ard violent Cefires and preturhations, are 


not ripe for Action till they haye paſſed the Me- 


ridjan 
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ridiamof their-years; as it. was with Julins Ca- 


far, and Septimus Severus, of the latter of whom 
It is ſaid, Fuventutem egit Erroribus, imo Furori- 
bus plenam.;. and yet hg was. the. ableſt Emperor 
almoſt of- all the Liſt. -, But repoſed Natures may 
do-well in Youth, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, 
Coſmus Duke of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and 0- 
thers. On the other ſide, Heat and Vivacity in 
Foe is an excelleat Compoſition for buſineſs. 
Toung Men are fitter to invent than to judge, fit- 
ter..jor Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 


for new projects than for ſetled bufineſs, for the 


Experience of Age in things that fall within the 
compaſs of it, direCteth them, but in new things 
abuſeth them. The Errors of Young Men are the 
ruta of buſineſs; but the Errors of Aged Mer 
amount but to this, that more might have been 
done or ſooner- Young Afen in the condutt and 
mannage of ACtions embrace more than they 
can hold, ſtir-more than they can quier, fly to 
the end without conſideration of the means and 
degrees, .purſve ſome few Principles which they 
have chaneed upon abſurdly, care not ta inho- 
vate, which draws unknown Inconveniencies : 
Uſe extream Remedies at firſt, and that which 


doublethall Errors, will not acknowledge or re- 


trat them, like an unready Horſe, that will nei- 
ther Stop nar Turn. Aer of Age obje. too 
much, conſult too” long, adyenture too. little, 
repent tov ſoon, and ſeldom drive buſineſs home 
to the fall period, but content themſelves with a 
mediocrity of Succeſs. Certainly it is good to 
| | | | | '- com- 
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cortpound Employments 'of both ;' for that will | 
| be goofd for the preſent, becauſe the vertues of 


either Age may. correct the defedts.of. both, and 
goodfor Succeſſion, that Toung Men may be Lear- 
ners, while 24en in Ageare Actors. And laſtly, 
good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Authority 
followeth Old en, and Favour and Popularity 
Youth.. But for the moral part perhaps Youto 
will have the preheminence, as Age hath for the 
politick. A certain Rabbin upon the Text, Your 
Young Men ſhall ſee viſions, and your Old Men ſhall 
dream dreams, inferreth, that Young Men are ad- 
mitted nearer to God than Od, becauſe Yiſwn is 
a clearer Revelation than a Dream. And Ccer- 
tainly the more a Man drinketh of rhe World, 
the more it intoxicateth; and Aze doth profir 
rather in the powers of Underſtanding, than in 
the Vertuesof the Will and Aﬀections. There 
be ſome have an over-carly Ripeneſs 11 their 
years, which fadeth betimes:: Theſe are firſt ſuch 
as have brittleWits,the edge whereof is ſoon tur- 
ned; ſuch as was Hermogeres the Rhetorician, 
whoſe Books are exceeding ſubril, - who after- 
wards waxed ſtupid. A ſecond ſort 1s of thoſe that 
have ſome natural Diſpoſitions which have bet- 
ter grace in Youth than in. .4ze; ſuch as is a fluent 


and luxuriant Speech, which becomes Youth 
_ Welll, but not Age: So Tully faith of Fortenfins 


Idem manebat, neque idem decebat. Thethird is, 
of ſuch as take to high, a ſtrain at the firſt, 
and are magnanimons more than Tratt of 
years can uphold : 'As was Scipio Africanus, 

ot 
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of whom L:vy ſaith in effect, Ultima primis ce- 
debant. | 
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XLILL. 
Of Beauty. 


"ER TUE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain 
- ſet; and ſurely, Vertue is beſt in a Body 
that is comely, though not of delicate Features, 
and that hath rather Dignity of Preſence, than 

* Beauty of Aſpect. Neither is it almoſt ſeen that 
very Beautiful Perſons are otherwiſe of great Ver- 
tne, as if Nature were rather buſje not to err, 
than in labour to produce Excellency; and 
therefore they prove accompliſhed, but not of 
great Spirit, and ſtudy rather Behaviour than 
Vertue. But this holds not always, for Auguftus 
Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſianus, Philip le Belle of France 
Eqward the fourth of England, Alcibiades of 
Athens, 1ſmael the Sopby of Perfia, were all high 


<> 


and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful 


Men of their times. In Beauty, that of Favour 
is more than that of Colour; and that of decent 
and gracious Action, more than that of Favour, 
That is the belt part of Beauty which a Picture 
cannot expreſs, no nor the firſt ſight of the Life. 
There is no excellent Zeavty that hath not ſome 
ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man cannot tell, 
whether Apellies or Albert Durcr were the more 


trifler ; whereof the one would maRe a Perſon- 


- age 
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age by Geometrical Proportions, the other by 


raking the beſt Parts out of divers Faces to make 
one excellent. Such Perſopages [ think would 
pleaſe no body, but the Painter that made them. 
Not but | think a Painter may make a better 
Face than ever was, but he muſt do it by a kind 
of Felicity, (as a Muſitian that maketh an excel- 
lent Air in Muſick) and not by Rule. "A Man - 
ſhall ſee Faces, that if you examine them part by 
part, you ſhall find never a good, and yet alto- 
gether do well. If it be true, that the principal 

art of Beaity is in decent motion, certainly it 
is no marvel, though Perſons in Years ſeem many 
times more amiable, Pulchrorum Antumnus pul- 
cher ;, for no Touth can be comely, but by par- 
don, and conſidering the Tozth, as to make up 
the comelineſs. Beauty is as Summer-Fruits, 
which are eaſie to corrupt, and cannot laſt, and 


| for the moſt part it makes a diſlolute Youth, and 


an Age, alictle out of countenance; but yet cer- 
tainly again, if it light well, it maketh Vertues 


ſhine, and Vices bluſh. 


'XKLIV. 
* Of Deformity. 


D=# FORMED Perſons are commonly e- 


"ven with Nature; for as Nature hath 
cone Ill by them, ſo do-they by Nature, being 
for the moſt part (as the Scripture ſaich) void 

of 
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of Nateral: Aﬀection, and ſo they have Revenge 
of Nature.-: Certainly, there is a cqnſent be- 
tween the body and the ming, and where Na- 
'tureerreth in the one,ſhe ventureth in the acher ; 
Ubi peceat in uho, periclitatar in altero But be- 
cauſe there is; ia Man an EleQtioa touching the 
Frame of his mind, and a Neceſlity in the Frame 
of. his body. the Stars of natural lactination are 
ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Diſcipline and 
Vertue.: Fherefore it is good to conſider of De- 
formity, not, as a Sign wich is mere deceivable, 
but as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Ef- 
feft.  Whoſocever hath any thing fixed in his 


Perſon that doth induce: Canterpt, hath alſo 2 
| perperna, Spur in himſelf ta reſcue and deliver 


_ himſelf fram Scorn. Thereforeall Deformed Pe7- 

ors are extream bold, , Firſt, as in their own 
Defence, as being expoſed ta Scorn, but in pro- 
ceſs of time, by, a general Habit. . Alſo it [tir- 
Teth in them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, 
to watch.and obſerve the weakneſs of others, 
that they may have ſomewhat to repay. Again, 
In their Superiors, it quencheth Jealouſie towards 
them, as Perſons that they think they may at 
| pleaſure deſpiſe; and it layeth their Competi- 
tors and Emulators aſleep, as never believing 
- they ſhould be in poſlibility of Advancement; till 
they ſee them in- Poſleflion; ſo that upon the 
matter .1n a.great Wit, Deformyy is an advan- 
tage i0. Riſing. Kings in ancient times (and 
At this. preſent. in ſome Countries) were wont 
to put great Truſt in Exnachs;, becauſe they that 
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5re envious to all, are more obnoxious and offi- 


cious towards one, Burt yet their Truft towards 
them hath rather been as to goed Spials, and 
good whiſperers, than good Magiſtrates and 
Officers. And much like is the Reaſon of De- 
formed Perſons. Still the ground is, they will if 
chey be of Spirit, ſeek to free them{elves from 
Scorn, which muſt be either by Yertue or Ma- 
lice; and therefore let ir not be marvelled if 
ſometimes they prove excellent Perſons ; as was 
Ageſilans, Zanger the Son of Solyman, e/£/op, 
Gaſca Preſident of Peru, and Socrates may £0 
likewiſe amongſt them, with others. | 
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X LV. 
_ Of Building. 


OUSES are built to live in, and not to _ 

look on : Therefore let Uſe be preferred 
before Uniformiry, except where both may be 
had. Leavethe goodly Fabricks of Foxes, for 
Beauty only, to the Enchanted Palaces of the Po- 
&s, who build them 'with ſmaH coſt, He that 
bitilds a fair Zovſe upon an 74 Sear, commitrteth 


ns es 4 W IEEE " ” 


. himſelf to Priſon. ' Neither do I reckon it an 2/2 


Seat only where the Air is unwholeſome, but 
likewiſe where:the Air is unequal; as-you ſhall 
ſee many fine Seats ſet upon a.knap of Ground, 
environed with: higher Hills .round: about it, 
whereby the Heat of the Sun is pent in, and the 
C Wind 


p_ 
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Wind gathereth as in Troughs; ſo as you ſhall 
have, and that ſuddenly, as great Diverſity of 
Heat and Cold, as if you dwelt in ſeveral Places. 
Neither is it :U/ Ar only that maketh an 5// Sear, 
but ill ways, ill Markets 3 and if you will con- 
fule with ſomes, ill Neighbours. I ſpeak not of 


.any more: Want of Water, want of Wood, 


Shade and Shelter, want of Fruitfulneſs, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeyeral Natures, want 
of Proſpet, want of level Grounds, want of 
Places at ſome near Diſtance for Sports of Hun- 
ting, Hawking, and Races; Too near the Sea, 
too remote, having the Commodity of Naviga- 
ble Rivers, or the Diſcommodity of their Over- 
flowing ; Too far off from great Cities,” which 
may hinder Buſineſs, or too near them which 
Jarcheth all Proviſions, and maketh every thing 
dear : Where a Man hath a great Living laid to- 
gether, and where heis ſcanted. All which, as 
it is impoſlible perhaps to find together, ſo it is 
good to know them, and think of them; that a 
Man may take as many as he can; And if he 
have ſeveral Dwellings,that he ſort chem fo, that 
what he wanteth in the one, he may find in the 
other. Lucullus anſwered Pompey well, who 
when he ſaw his Stately Galleries and Rooms ſa 


large aad lightſome ig one of his Houſes, ſaid, - 


Surely an excellent Place for Summer, but how:dg 

u in Winter ! Lucullas anfwered, Why do: you 
not think/me. as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever 
change their abode tapardi the Witter ? 7, 


To 
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To paſs from. the Sear ta the Houſe it ſelf,, we 


| will do as Cicero doth in the Orator's Arr, who 


writes Books De Oratore, and a Book he Enticles 
Orator ; whereof the-former delivers thePrecepts 
of ' the Art, and the latter the Perfe&tion, We 
will theretore delcribe a Prizcely Palace, making, 
a brief model thereof. Far it is ſtrange ro {ce 
now In Exrope ſuch huge Buildings, as the Vatican, 
and Eſcurial, and ſome othersbe; and yel. Icarce 
a very fair Room 1n them. . -;- 04 6 
Firſt therefore, | ſay, you cannot haves a pers 
fect Palace,except you have two ſeveral Sidey 3-8 
Side for the Banquet, as is ſpoken of in the Book 
of Hefter, and: a Side for the Houſhold ; the one 
for Feaſts and Triumphs, and: the other fa 
Dwelling. . 1 underſtand both theſe Sides io be 
not only Returns, but Parts of the Front,'-and 
to be uniform without, though ſeverally Partiti- 
oned within, and:to be on both ſides of a great 
and Srately Tower -in the midſt of the Front, that 
aSIt were joyneth rhem together:on either hand. 
I would have-ongthe ſide of the Banquet in Front 
one only goodly Riom:iabove Stairs, of ſome forty 
foot high, and under ita Room for a Dreſſwg-or- 
Preparing Place at times of Triumphs. On the 
other ſide, which is the HZowſho/d tide, 1 wilh-It 
divided at the firſt into a; all, and a+Chappel, 
(with a Partition between) bath .of good itate 
and bigneſs, and thoſe not togo all the length, 
but to have at the further end a Winter and a 
Summer Parlor, both fair , ..and..under theſe 
Rooms, a fair and large Cellar ſunk under 
M Ground 
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Ground ;- andlikewiſe ſome Privy K3tchens, wich 
17. Butteries and Pantries, and the like, As for the 
} | Tower, 1 would have it two Stories, of eighteen 
f | foot high apiece above the two Wings,and good- 
Fil; * Jy Leads upon the Top, railed with Sratua® in- 
Wilt terpoſed, and the ſame Tower to be divided into 
Rooms as ſhall be thought fit ; the Stairs like- 
wiſe to the upper Rooms, let them be upon a 
.: fair open News, and finely railed in with mages 
of Word, caſt into a Braſs colour, and a very fair 
Landing Place at the Top. But this to be, if 
- oudo not point any of the lower Rooms for 4 
ning Place of Servants, for otherwiſe you ſhall 
have the Servants Dinner after your own ; for 
the ſteam of it will come up as ina Tunnel. And 
ſo much for the Froxt, only I underſtand the 
Heighth of the firſt Stairs to be ſixteen Foot 

| which is the Heighth « of the lower Room. 
i! Beyond this Front is there to bz a fair Conrt, 
h | but three ſides of it of a far lower Building than 
ny \ the Frovt. And inall the fonr Corners of that 
Wl Court fair Stair-Caſes, caſt into Tzrrers on the 
(HE out ſide, and not within theRow of Buildings 
ip themſelves. But thoſe Towers are not to be of 
| the height of the Front; but rather proportiona- 


2=, bhi 


|. -  bleto the lower Building, Let the Court not be 
| l Paved, for that ſtrikerh: upa great Heat in Sum- 
| mer, and much Cold in Winter ; but only ſome 
Side-Alleys, with a Croſs, and the Quarters to 
Graze being kept Shorn,but not too near Shorn. 
The Row of Retwyn on the Banquet Side, let it be 
al —_ OY in which Galleries let ys 
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be three, -or five fine Cpolz”s in the length of ir, 
placed at equal diſtance, and'fine Coloured Win- 
dows of ſeveral Works. On the Houſhold fide, 
Chambers of Preſence and ordinary Entertain- 
ment, with ſome Bed-Chambers, and let all three 
Sides be a double Houſe, withbut thorow Lights 
on the Sides,that you may have Rooms from the 
Sun, both-for-Fore-noon and After-noon. Caſt 
it alſo, that you 'may have Rooms both for Sum 
mer and Winter, Shady for Summer, and Warm 
for Winter, You ſhall have ſometimes fair Hox- 
ſes fo full of Glaſs, that ene cannor tell where 
to become to be ont of the Sunn; or Cold, : for 
Inbowed Windows | hold themof good uſe; (in 
Cities indeed Uprizht do better, in reſpe@& of 
the Uniformity towards the Street) for they be 
pretty Retiring Places for Conference; andbe. - 
lides, they keep both the Wind and the Sun off: 
For that which would ſtrike almoſt through the 
Room, doth fcarce paſs the Window. But-let 
them be but few; four in the Court on the Sides 
only. | IF 

Beyond this Coxrt let therebz:an Inwayd Conrt 
of the ſame Square and Hetghth, which is to be 
environed with the Garden on all ſides; and'iin 
the inſide Cloiſtered npon all ſides 5 npon decent 
and beautiful Arches, as high as he firſt Story. 
On the Under Story towards the Garden, letit be 
turned to aGrorta, or place of Shade or Eſtivati- 
on; and only have opening and W:rdows ta- 


| 'wards the Garden, and be level upon Floor, no 


whit funk ugder Ground, to avoid all dampiſh- 
M 2 neſs : 
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neſs: And let there be a Forrtain, or ſome fair 
Work of Statua*s inthe midft of this Conrt, and 
to be Paved as the other Court was. Theſe Build- 
ings to be for Privy Lodgings on both Sides, and 
the End for Privy Galleries :- whereof'you muſt 
fore-ſee thatone of. them be for'an /vfirmary, if 
the Prince or any ſpecial Perſon ſhould be Sick, 
with Chambers,  Bed-Chambers, Anticamera, and 
Recamera, joyning to it: This upon the ſecond 
Story. Upon the Ground Story a fair Gallery, 0- 
pen upon P:{ars.;, and upon the third Story like- 
wiſe, an oper Gallery upon Pillars, to take the 
Proſpect and Freſhneſs of the Garden. At both 
Corners of the: furtheſt Side; by way of Return, 
Jet.ithere be two.Delicate or Rich Cabiners, dain- 
tily Paved, Richly Hanged, Glazed with Cry- 
ſtalline Glaſs, anda Rich Cupola in the midſt and 
all-other Elegancy- that may be thought upon. 
inthe Upper Gallery too | wiſh that'dbere may be, 
if ithe Place will yield it, ſome Fountains running 
in divers Places from the Wall, with ſome fine 
Avoidances. And thus much for the model of 
thePalace; ſave that you muſt have, before yon 
come to the Front, three Courts: | and a Gree# 
Conrt Plain, with a Wallahbout itz; a Second 
Court of the ſame, but more Garniſhed, with 
little Turrets.- or rather Embelliſhments upon 
the Wall; .and a zh:rd Court, to make a Square 
with the Fronr, but not to be Built, nor yer En- 
cloſed with a:Naked Wal}, but Encloſed with 
Taraſſes leaded aloft, and fairly Garniſhed on 
tae three ſides; and Cloyitered .on the in-ſide 
| OD with 
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with Pillars,and not with Arches below. As for 
Offices, let them ſtand at diſtance with ſome Low- 
Galleries, to paſs from them t to the Palace it ſelf. 
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XK LVI. 
Of Gardens. 


OD Almighty firſt Planted a Garden ; and 
indeed. It is the poreſt of Haman plea- 
ſures. It is the greateſt refreſhmenc to the Spi- 
rits of Man ; without which, Bu:ldings and Pala- 
ces are but zroſs. Handy-works. And a Man 
ſhall ever ſee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Stately, ſoon- 
er than to Garden Finely: as if Gardening were 
the greater Perfection. þ do hold it in the Roy- 
al Ordering of Gardens,” *there ought to be Gar-= 


. dens for all the Mcnths in the Year, in which, ſe- 


verally, things of Beauty may be-then in ſeaſon. 

For December and Jaruary,:'and the latter part 
of November, you muſt take ſuch things as are: 
green all Wiater ; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper,, 
Cypreſs Trees, Eughs, Pine-Apple. Trees, Fir» 
Trees, Roſemary, Lavender, Perriwinckle the: ' 
wW hite,- the Purple, and the Blew, Germander,. 
Flags, Orenge- Trees, Lemmon-Trees, and Myr- 
fle,lt they be ſtoved, and ſweet Marjoram warm 
ſets. Lhere follpweth for the latter part of Janu- 
ary and Febyuary,the Mezerion Tree,which chen 


bloſſoms, . Gracus Vernus, both the Yellow and 
M 3 the 
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the Grey, Prim-Roſes, Anemones, the-Early 
Tulippa, | Hyacinthus Orlentalis, Chamairis, 
Frettellaria, For March there comes Violets, 
ſpecially the Single Blew,which are Earlieſt, the 
Yellow Daffadil, the Daizy, the Almond-Tree in 
Bloſſorti, the Peach-Tree in Bloſlom, the Corne- 
lian-Tree in Bloſſom, ſweet Briar. In April fol- 
low the double White Violet, the Wall-Flower, 
the Stock Gilly-Flower,the Cowſlip, Flower-de- 
Lices, and Lillies of all Natures, Roſemary- 
Flower, the Tulipps, the Double Piony,the Pale 
Daffadil, the French Honey-Suckle, the Cherry- 
Tres in Bloſſom, the Damaſcen and Plumb- 
Frees in Bloſſom, the White Thorn in Leaf, the 
Lelack-Tree. In 24ay and Frne come Pinks of 


;-=: x all ſorts, ſpecially the Bluſh-Pink, Roſes of all 


” 4 kinds, except the Musk, which comes later, Ho- 


ny Snckles, Strawberries, Bugloſs, Columbine, 
the French Marygold, Flos Africanus, Cherry- 
Tree in Fruit, Ribes, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, Vine- | 
Flowers, Eavender in Flowers, the Sweet Satyri- 
an with the White Flower, Herba Muſcaria, Li- 
Iron Convallium, the Apple-Tree in Bloflom, 
In Fly come Gully-Flowers of -all Varieties, 
Musk-Roſes,and the Lime-Tree in Bloſſom, Ear- 
ly Pears and Plumbs in Fruit, Ginnitings, Quad- 
lings. In 44»f# come Plumbs of all ſorts in 
Fruit, Pears, Apricocks, Barberies, Filbeards, 


. Musk-Melons, Monks-hoods of all Colours. Ig 


September comes Grapes, Apples,Poppies of all 
Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotones, *Nefarines, 
Cornelians; Wardens, -Quinces, In Oftober and- 
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the beginning of November, come Services, Med- 
lars, Bullifes; Roſes Cut or Removed to come 
late, Hollyoaks, and ſuch like. Theſe parti- 
culars are for the Climate of London + But my 
meaning 1s perceived, that you may have Yer 
Perpetuum, as the place aftords. 

And becauſe the Breath of Flowers is far Swee- 
ter in the Air, (where it:comes and goes, like 
the Warbling of Muſick) than in the Hand, 
therefore nothing is more fit for that Delight, 
than to know what be the Flowers and Plants 
that do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes Damask and 
Red are Flowers tenacious of theirSmells,fo that 
you may walk by a whole Row of them, and find 
nothing of their Sweerneſs ; yea, though it be 
in a Morning Dew. Bays likewiſe yield no Smell 
as they grow, Roſemary little; nor Sweet-Marjo- 
ram. That which aboye all others yields the 
Sweeteſt Smell in the Air, is the Violet, ſpecially 
the White double Violet, which comes twice a 
year, about the middle of Apr:l, and about Bar- 
tholomew-tide. Next to that is the Musk Roſe, 
then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
excellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of 
the Vines, it is a little Duſt, like the Duſt of a 
Bent, which grows upon the Cluſter in the firſt 
coming forth. Then Sweet-Briar, then Wall- 
Flowers, which are very delightful to be ſet un- 
der a Parlour, or lower Chamber Window. 
T hen Pinks and Gilly-Flowers, ſpecially the mat- 
ted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowets of the Lime-Tree, Then the Hony- 
M 4 Suckles, 
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Suckles, fo they be ſomewhat afar off. Of Bean- 


Flowers 'l- ſpeak riot, becauſe they are Field- 
Flowers. - But thoſe which perfime the Air moſt 
oclightfully, not paſſedby as the reſt, bur being 
Trodden upon and Ciuſhtd, are three, that is, Bur- 
ret, Wile Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore 
youare'to'fet whivle Alleys of them, to have the 
Plez{ure when-you walk or tread. 

For Gardens, (ſpeaking of thoſe which are 
indeed Pronce-likei as'we have done of Buildings) 
'Fhe Contents ought not well to be under 1 hzrry 
At#e3*of Ground; and to be divided into three 
parts; a Green in the entrance, a Heath or De- 
fir inthe going forth, and the Hain Garden in 
the-miaſt, beſides Alleys on both ſides. And 1 
likewwell, that four-Acres of Ground be Aﬀigned 
rv the-Greer, fix tothe Heath, four and four to 
either Side, and twelve to the Main Garden. The 
Gre Math two pleaſures ; the one, becauſe no- 
thing is more'pleafant to the Eye than Green 


_Grais kept finely ſhorn ; the other, becauſe It 


will give'you a'fair' Alley in the midſt, by which 
you may go in front upon a Srately Hedge, which 
15 to encloſe the Garden. ' But becauſe the Alley 
wilt be long, and in great Heat of the Year or 
Day, you ovght not to buy the ſhade..in the Gar- 
aen, by going ' in the Sun through the Greer ; 
therefore youare of either S:ae the Greer to plant 
a: Covert Alley: upon Carpenters Work, ' about 
twelve foor in Helghth, by which you may go 
in ſhade into the Garden. © As for the: making of 
Knots of Figures, With Divers Colonred Earths, 
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that they may Iye under the Windows of the 
Houſe, on that Side which the Garder ſtands, 
they be but toys, you may ſee as gocd ſights ma- 
ny timzs in Tarts. The Garden 1s beſt to be 
ſquare, encompaſſed on all the four Sides with a 
Starely Arched Hedye : the Arches to bz upon Pil- 


- larsof Carpenters Work, of ſome ten foot high, 
- and fix foot broad, abd the ſpaces between of 


the ſame Dimenſion with the Breadth of the 
Arch. Over the Arches let there be an Entire 
Hedg, of ſome four foot high, framed alſo upon 
Carpenters Work, and upon the Upper Hedge, 
over every Arch a little Zurrer, with a Belly, e- 
nough to receive a Cage of Birds; andover eve- 
ry Space' bexween the, Arches ſome other little 
Figure, with broad Plates of Round Coloured 
Glaſs gilt, for the Sz to play upon. But this 
Hedge | intend to be raiſed upon a Bak, not 
ſteep, but gently ſlope,' of ſome ſix foot, ſet all 
with Flowers, Alſo I underſtand, that this 


Square of the Garden, ſhould not be the whole 


breadth of the Ground,but to leave on the ei: her 


| ſide Ground enough for diverſity of S:de Alleys, 


unto which the two Covert Alleys of the Green 
may deliver you z but. there muſt be 'no Altys 
with #edzes at either end of this great 7zcloſure: 
not at the Higher End, for letting your pro- 
ſpec upon this fair Hedg from the Greer ; nor. 
at the further End, for letting your proſpect 
from the Hedze through the Arches upon the 
Heath, | : | : | 
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Suckles, ſo they be ſomewhat afar off. Of Bean- 


Flowers 'l- ſpeak riet, becauſe they'are Field- 
Flowers. - But thoſe which perfume the Air moſt 
oclightfully, not pafſed by as the reſt, bur being 
Trodden upon and Cruſhed, are three, that is, Bur- 
per, Wile Time,/afd Water-Mints. Therefore 
youare to ſer while Alleys of them,” to have the 
Plez{ure when you:'walk or tread. 

.'For Gardens, (ſpeaking of thoſe which are 
indeed Prince-lthe}, as'we have done of Buildings) 
'Fhe Contents ought not well to be under Thirty 
At#c5*of Ground; and to be divided into three 
parts; a Green in the entrance, a Heath or De- 
firs inthe going forth, and the 144in Garden in 
the-miaſt, beſides Alleys on both ſides. And 1 
liks:well, that four-Acres of Ground be Afigned 
ro the Greer, fix tothe Heath, four and four to 
either Side; and twelve to the Main Garden. The 
Gre: Math two pleaſures 3 the one, becauſe no- 
thing/is more'Þleafant to the Eye than Green 


' Grais kept finely ſhorn ; the other, becauſe it 


will give'you a'fair' Alley in the midſt, by which 
you may go in front upon a Stately Hedge, which 
i5to encloſe the Garden. ' But becauſe the Alley 
wilbe long, and in great Heat of the Year or 


Day, you ought not to buy the ſhade in the Gar- 


den, by going 'in the Sun through the Greer ; 
therefore youare of either S:4c the Greer to plant 
a: Covert Alley. upon Carpenters Work; about 
twelve foor- in Helghth, by which you may go 
in ſhade into the Garden. - As for the: making of 
Knots of Figures, With Divers Coloured Earths, 
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that they may Iye under the Windows of the 
Houſe, on that Side which the Garder ſtands, 
they. be but toys, you may ſee as gocd ſights ma- 
ny times in Tarts. 'The Garde 1s beſt to be 
ſquare, encompaſſed on all the four Sides with a 
Starely Arched Hedge: the Arches to be upon Pil- 


.- larsof Carpenters Work, of ſome ten foot high, 
- and fix foot broad, abd the ſpaces between of 


the ſame Dimenſion with the Breadth of the 
Arch. Over the Arches let there be an Entire 
Headg, of ſome four foot high, framed al{o upon 
Carpenters Work, and vpon the Upper Heape, 
over every Arch a little Turret, with a Belly, e- 
nough to receive a Cage of Birds ; andover eve- 
ry Space between the, Arches ſome other little 
Figure, with broad Plates of Round Coloured 
Glaſs gilt, for the Sn to play upon. Bur this 
Hedpe | intend to be raiſed upon a Bark, not 
ſeep, but gently ſlope,' of ſome ſix foot, ſet all 
with Flowers, Alſo I underſtand, that this 


Square of the Garden, ſhould not be the whole 


breadth of the Ground,but to leave on the ei: her 


' tide Ground enough for diverſity of Szde Alleys, 


unto which the two Covert Alleys of the Green 
may deliver you ; but. there niuſt be 'no Allrys 
with Zedzes at either end of this great Incloſure: 
not at the Higher End, for letting. your pro- 
ſpect upon this fair Hedg from the Greer ; nor. 
at the farther End, for letting your proſpect 
from the Hedze through the Arches upon the 
Heath | ee] 
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For the orderin$ of the Ground within the 
Great Heaize, I leave it to Variety of Device, 
Adviſing nevertheleſs, that whatſoever form you 
caſt it into; firſt it be not too buſje, - or full of 
Work ; wherein I, for my part, donot like 1na- 
gescut out in Juniper, or other Garden-ftrff, they 
be for Children. L:ttle low Hedpes, Round like 
Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramas, I like wel) : 
Andin ſome places Fair Columns rpon Frames of 
Carpenters Work. I would alfo have the Altys 

- ſpacions and fair. You may *have cloſer Alleys 
upon the Side Grounds, but none in the darn 
Garden, | wiſh alſo in the very middle a far 
AMount, with three Aſcents and Alleys, enough 
for four to walk abreaſt, which I would have to 
be perfect Circles, without any Bulwarks or Im- | 

 boſments, and the whole Mount to be thirty foot | 
high, and ſome fine Banquetting Honſe, with ſome | 
Chimneys neatly caſt, and without too much , 
Glaſs. | 
For Forntains,they are a great Beauty and Re- 
freſkment, but Poo/s marr all, and make the Gar- 
dex unwholſome, and full of Flies and Frops. 
Forntainsl intend tobe of two Natures, the one 
that ſprinklerb or ſpouterh Water, the other a farr 
Receipt of Water, of ſome thirty or forty foot 
ſquare, but without Fiſh, or Slime, or Mud. For 
the firſt, the Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Mar- 
bk, which are in uſe, do well; but the main mat- 
ter is, ſo to convey the Water, as it never ſtay, 
either in the Bowls, or in the Ciſtern, that the 


Water be never by reſt D:ſcoloured, Green or Red, 
or 
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| Of Gardens. : 17s 
or the like; or gather any Mofſineſs or Putrefats. 
on, Beſides that, it is to be cleanſed every day 
by the hand ; alſo ſome ſteps up to it, and ſome 
Fine Pavement about it doth well. As for the 0- 
ther kind of Fountain, which we may call a Ba- 
t bing-Podl, it may admit much Curioſity and 
Beauty, wherewith we will nat trouble our ſelves; 
as that the bottombe finely paved, and with Ima- 
zes, the ſides likewiſe ; ard withal Embelliſhed 
with colovred Glaſs, and fuch things of Luſtre; 
Encompaſlled alſo with fine Rails of low Sta- 
taes. But the main point 1s the ſame, which we 
mentioned in the former kind of Foartain, which 
is, that the Water be in perperval motion, fed by a 
Warter higher than the Pool, and delivered into 
it by fair Spots, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by ſome equality of Bores, that it ſtay 
little, And for fine Devices of Arching Water 
without ſpilling, and making it riſe in ſeveral 
forms (of Feathers, Drinking-Glaſſes, Canopies, 
and the Hhke) they be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to Health and Sweerneſs. 

For the Heath, which was the third-part of 
our Plor, 1 wiſh it to be framed, as mych as may 
be, to a Natural Wilddneſs. Trees ] ould have 
none: in it, but ſome Thickess, uwadd' only of 
Sweet- Briar, and Hony-Suckle, and fome Wild 
Vine amonegft, and the Ground ſet with Y7olers,. 
Strawberries and Primro/ſes -. for theſe are Sweet 
and proſper in the Shade. ' And theſe to be in the. 
Heath, here and there, not in any order. [ like 
alfo littte Zeaps, 10 the Nature of 1ole- Hills 
| (iuch 
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Cuch as: are in Wild-Heaths,) to be ſet, ſom® 
with WHd-Fhyme, ſome with Pinks, ſome wich 
Germander, that gives a good flower to the eye ; 
ſome with Periwinckle, ſome with Violets, ſome 
with Strawberries, {ſome with Coullips, ſome 


with Daizies, ſome with Red- Roſes, ſome with - 
Lilium Convallium, ſome with Sweet-Willi-- 


ams Red, ſome with Bears-foot,. ard the like 
Low 'F lowers, being withal Sweet and Sightly. 
Part of which Heaps, to be_ with Standards, of 
little B«ſbes, prickt upon their top, and: part 
without ; the Stazdards tobe Roſes, Juniper, 
Holly, Bear-berries (but here and there, becauſe 


of the- ſmell of their bloſſom) Red -Currcans, 


Gooſeberries, Roſemary; | Bays, Sweet-Briar, 
and ſuch like. . Bui theſe Srandaras to be kept 
with Cutting, that they grow not out of Courſe. 
For the Szde Grownds, you are to fit them with 
variety of Alleys, private, to give a full ſhade, 
ſome of them, whereſoeverithe Sun be. You 
are to frame fone of them, likewiſe for ſheJter, 
that wh:n the Wind blows'ſharp, you may walk 
as ina Gallery. And thoſe Alleys mult be like- 
wiſe hedged at both egds, to keep out the Wind. 
-and theſe cloſer Alleys mult be ever finely Gravel- 
led, and nov. Graſs, becauſe of going wet. In ma- 
ny of theſe Aleys likewiſe, you are to ſet. Fruit 
Trees of all ſorts; as well upon the Walls, as in 
Raages. And this would be generally obſerved, 


that thz Borders wherein you plant your Eruit-- 


Trees, 'befair.and large, and low, and not ſteep, 


and {er with fine Flowers, but thin and f pariggly, 
leſt 
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leſt they deceive the Trees. At the end of both 
the ſide Grounds, 1 would have a- Mount of ſome 
pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Enclo- 
ſure breaſt-high, to look abroad into the fields. 
For the Main Garden, I do not deny, but 
there ſhould be ſome fair Aleys ranged on both 
ſides with Fruzt-Trees, and' ſome pretty Tufts 


of Fruit-Trees and Arbors with 'Seats, ſet in 


{ome decent Order; but theſe to be by no means 
ſet too thick ; but to leave the Hain Garden fo, 
as it be not cloſe, bur the Air open and free; for 
as for Shade | would have you reſt upon the Al- 
leys of the Side Grounds, there to walk, if you be 
diſpoſed, in the Heat of the Year or Day: but 
to make account, that the Afarn Garden is for the 
more temperate parts of the Year z and in the 
Heat of Summer, for the Mornirg, and the 
Evening, or Over-caſt Days. 

For Aviaries, I tike them not, except they be 
of that largeneſs, as they may be rarfed,and have 
Living Plants and Buſhes ſet in them, that the 
Birds nay have more ſcope, and natural Neaſt- 
ling, and that no foulzeſs appear in the floor of 
the Aviary. So I have made a Plat-form of a 
Princely Garden, parily by Precept, partly by 
Drawing, not a Model, but ſome general Lines 
of it, and inthisI have ſpared for no Coft. But 
it is nothing, for Great Princes, that for the moſt 
part taking 2dvice with Work-men, with no leſs 
Coft., ſer their things together, and ſometimes 
add Statua's and {ach things, for Stare and Mag- 
nificence, but nothing to the true pleaſure of a 
Garden. af 
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XLVIE. 
_ Of Negotrating. 


T* is generally better to decal by Speech, than + 
by Letter; and by the mediation of a Third, 
than by a mans ſelf, Letters are good, when a 
man would draw an Anſwer by Letter back a- 
gain; or when it may ſerve for a mans Juſtifica- 
tion afterwards to produce his own Letter, or 
where it may be danger to be interrupted or 
' heard by pieces. To deal in Perſon is good, when 
_ a mans face breedeth Regard, as commonly with 
Inferiors; or in tender Caſes, where a mans Eye, 
upon the Countenance of him with whom he 
ſpeaketh, may give him a DireCtion how far to 
go: And generally where a man will reſerve to 
himſelf liberty either to Dz/avom, or to Expourd. 
Inchoice of /:f#rnments, it is better tochuſe men 
of a plainer fort that are like to do that is com- 
mitted to them, and to report back again faich- 
fully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunning to 
contrive out of other mens Buſineſs ſomewhatto 
grace themſelves, and will help the matter in Re- 
port for ſatisfaction ſake. Uſe alſo ſuch Perſons as 
affect the buſineſs wherein they are imployed, for 
that quickeneth much z and ſuch as are fit for the 
matter : As bold men for Expoſtulation, fair 
ſpoken men for Perſwaſion, crafty men for En- 


quiry and Obſervation, froward and abſurd _ 
| OT 
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Of Negotiating. 175 
for buſineſs that doth not well bear ont it ſelf 
Uſe alſo ſuch as have been lucky, -and prevailed 
before in things wherein you have employed 
them, for that breeds confidence, and they witli 
ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription, It is bet- 
ter to ſound a Perſon with whom one Deals afar 
off, than to fall upon the point ac firſt ; exceps 
you mean to ſurpriſe him by ſome ſhort Queſti- 
on. It is better Dealing with men in Appetite, 
than with thoſe that are where they would be. 
If 2 man Deal with another upon Conditions, 
the ſtart of the firſt Performance is all, which a 
man cannot reaſonably Demand, except either 
the nature of the thing be ſuch which muſt go 
beforez or elſsa man can perſwade the other 
Party that he ſhall ſtill need him in ſome other 
thing ; or elſe that he be counted rhe honeſter 
man. All Praftice is to Dz/cover, or to Work - 
Men Ds/cover themſelves in Truſt, in Paſſion, at: 
unawares, and of neceſſity, when they would 
bave ſomewhat done, and cannot find an apt 
Pretext, If you would Work any man, you muſt 
either know his nature and faſhions, and ſo lead 
him ; or his ends, and fo perſwade him ; or his 
weakneſs and diſadyantages, and fo awe him; 
or thoſe that have Intereſt in-him, and ſo govern 
him- In Dealing with cunning Perſons we muſt 
ever conſider their ends to interpret theirSpeech- 
es; andit is good to ſay little to them, and that 
which they leaſt look for. In all Vegotiarions of 
difficulty a man may not look too fow and reap at 
once, but mult prepare buſineſs, and ſo ripen it 
by degrees. oF 
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XL Vl. 
Of Followers and Friends. 


NOSTLY Followers are not to be liked, . leſt 
while a man maketh his Train longer, he 
makes his Wings ſhorter. I reckon tobe coſtly, 
not themalone which charge the Purſe, but which 


are wzariſome and importunate in Suits.  Ordt- 


nary Followers ought to. challenge no higher 
Con4itions than Countenance, Recommenda- 
tion, and Protection from wrongs. Factious 
Followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not 
vpon Aﬀection to him with whom they range 
themſelves, hut upon Diſcoatentment conceived 
againſt fome other ; whereupon commonly en- 
ſacth that ill Intelligence that we many times ſee 
between great Parſonages. Likewiſe glorious 
Followers who make themſclves as Trumpets of 


Commendation of thoſe that follow, are full of. 


Inconventence; for they taint buſineſs through 
want of Secrecy, and they export Honour from 
a Man, 2nd make himareturnin Envy. There 
is a kind of Follower: likewiſe which are dange- 
rous, being indeed Eſpials ; 'which enquire tre 
jecrets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to 
other; yet ſuch men, many times, are in great 
tavour ; for they are officious, and commonly ex- 
change Tales, the Following by certain Eſtates of 
men, anſwerable to that which a great Perſon 
bimfelf 
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Of Followers and Friends. 175 
himſelf profeſſeth, (as of Souldiers to him that 
hath been employed in the Wars, and the like) 
hath ever been a thing Civil, and well taken even 
in Monarchies ; ſo it be without too much pomp 
of popularity. But the moſt honourable kind 
of Following, is to be followed, as one that ap- 
prehendeth to advance Vertue and Deſert in all 
{orts of Perſons. And yet where there is no emi- 
nent odds in ſufficiency, It is better to take with 
the more paſſable, than with the more able. 
And beſides, to ſpeak truth, in baſe times Active 
men are of more ule than Vertuous. It is true, 
that in Government it is good to uſe men of one 
Rank equally ; for to countenance ſome extraor- 
dinarily, is to make them inſolenr, and the reſt 
diſcontent, becauſe they may claim a due. Bur 
contrariwiſe, in favour to uſe men with much 
difference-and election is good; for it maketh 
the Perſons preferred more thankful,and the reſt 
more ofhictous, becauſe all is of favour. It ts 
good diſcretion not to make too much of any 
man at the firſt; becauſe one cannot hold out 


' That proportion. To be governed (as we call 


it) by one, is not ſafe; for it ſhews Softnels, 
and gives a freedom to Scandal and Diſreputati- 
on; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill 
of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of 
thoſe that are ſo great with them, and thereby 
wound their honour, yet to be diſtracted with 
many is worſe; for it makes men to be of the 
laſt Impreſſion, and full of Change. To take 
advice of ſome feys Friends ts ever A - 
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for Lockers on, many times, ſee more than Game- 
ſters, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill, There 
iS little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of 
all between equals, which was wont to be mag- 
nified. That. that is, is between Superior and 
jaterior, whoſe Fortunes may comprehend one 
rhe other. 
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XLIX. 
Of Suttors, 


| MX ill matters and projects are under- 
taken, and private S#:ts do putrifie the |! 
publick Good. Many good matters are under- 
taken with bad minds, I mean, not only corrupt 
minds,but crafty minds tint intend not Perfor- 
mance. +. Some embrace Sazts which never mean 
to deal eectually in them; but if they ſee there 
may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, 
they will be content co win a Thank, or take a 
ſecond Reward, oratleaſt to make uſe in the 
mean Lime of the Szitors hopes. Some take hold 
of Suits only for an occaſion to croſs ſome other; 
or to make an information, whereof they could 
not otherwiſe have apr Prerext, withour care 
what become of the $:it when that turn is ſerv'd ; 
or generally, tomake other mens buſineſs a kind 
of Entertainment to bring in their own, Nay, 
ſome undertake Sts with 2 full purpoſe to let | 
them fall;to the end;ro pratifie the adyerſe Party | 
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Of Suitors, 179 
or Competitor. Surely there is in ſome ſort a 
Right inevery Sazr; either a Right of Equity,if 
it be a Suit of Controverſiez ora Right of De- 
ſert, if it be a S# of Petition. If AﬀeCtion 
lead a man to favour the wrong ſide in Julticezlez 
him rather uſe his Countenance to compound 
che matter, than to carry it. If Aﬀection lead 
a man to favour the leſs worthy inDeſert,let him 


_ do it without depraving or diſabling the better 


Deſerver. In S#irs which a man doth not well 
underſtand, it is good to refer them to ſome 
Friend of Truſt and Judgment, that may re+ 
port, whether he may deal in them with Ho- 
nour; but let him chuſe well his Referendaries, 
for elſe he may be led by the Noſe, Smztors are 
ſodiſtaſted with Delays and Abuſes, that plain 
cealing in denying to deal in Swts at firit, and 
reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in challenging 
no more thanks than one hath deſerved,is grown 
not only Honourable, but alſo Gracious, Ig 
Suits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take 
little place ; fo far forth Confideration may be 
had of his truſt, that if intelligence of the mat- 
ter could not otherwiſe have been had, but by 
him, advantage be not taken of the Note, but 
the Party left to his other means, and in ſome 
{ort recompenced for his Diſcovery. To be ig- 
norant of the value of a St is ſimplicity z as 
well as to be jgnorant of the Right thereof is 
want of Conſcience. Secrecy in Sits is a great 
mean of obtaining; for voycing them to be in 


| forwardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of Suj- 
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fors ; but doth quicken and awaken others ;z but 
Timing of the S«# is the principal. Timing, 
I ſay, not only in reſpect of the Perſon that 
ſhould grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe which 
are like to croſs it. Let a man in the choice 
of his mean, rather chuſe the fitteſt mean, than 
the greateſt mean; and rather them that deal 
in certain Things, than thoſe that are Gene- 
ral. The Reparation jof a Denial, is ſome- 
times equal to the firſt Grant ; if a man ſhew 
himſelf, neither dejefted, nor Gdiſcontented : 
Iniquum petas, ut e/Equum feras; is a good rule, 
where a man hath ftrength of Favour : But 
otherwiſe a man were better riſe in his Suzr ; 
for he that would have ventured at firſt to have 
Joſt the S#ior, will not in the Concluſion loſe 
both the S#:*or, and his own former favour. 
Nothing is thought ſo eaſie a requeſt to a great 
Perſon as his Letter; and yet, if it be not in 
a good Cauſe, it-is ſo much out of his Reputa- 
tion. There are no worſe Inſtruments than 


- theſe general Contrivers of Susts, for they are 


but a kind of poyſon and infe&ion to publick 
proceedings, 


Of Studies. 


TUDIES ſerve for delight, for Orna- 
ment, and for Ability. Their chief uſe for 
Delight is in Privateneſs and Retiring ; for Or- 
nament is in Diſcourſe; and for Abilixy, is in the 
Judgment and Diſpoſition of Buſineſs. For ex- 
pert men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars one by one; but the general Counſels, 
and the Plots, and Marſhalling of Afairs,, come 
beſt from thoſe that are Zearred. To ſpend too 
much time in Szaves is floth; to uſe them too 
much for Ornament is affeftation; to make 
Judgment wholly by their Rules is the humour 
of 2 Stholar. They perfect Nature, and are per- 
fected by experience: for Natural Abilities are 
like Natural Plants, that need Proyning by Stz- 
dy, and Studies themſelves do give forth DireCti- 
ons too much at large, except they be bounded 
in by experience. Crafty men contemn Stwdzes, 
Simple men admire them, and Wiſe men uſe 
them : For they teach not their own uſe, but 
that is a Wiſdom without them, and above 
them, won by Obſervation. Read not to Con- 
tradict and Confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find Talk and Diſcourſe, but 
to weigh and conſider. Some Books are to be 
taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome few to 
N 3 be 
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be chewed and digeſted z that is, ſome Books are 
co be read only in parts ; others to be read, but 
not curiouſly ; and ſome few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Some Books 
alſo may be read by Deputy, and Extracts made 
of them by others : But that would be only in the 
leſs important Arguments, and the meaner 
ſort of Books,elſe diſtilled Books are like common 
diſtilled Waters, flaſhy things. Reading ma- 
keth a full man ; Conference a ready man; and 


_ Writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man 


Write little, he had need havea great memory ; 
if he Confer little, he had need have a preſent 
wit; and if he Read little, he had need have 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not. 
Hiſtories make men Wile, Poets Witty, the a- 
thematicks Subril,; Natural Philoſophy Deep, A- 
ral Grave, Logick and Rhetorick able to Contend. 
Abeunt Studia in Mores ;, Nay, there is no Stand 
or Impediment in the Wir, but may be wrought 
out by fit Sruazes : Like as Diſeaſes of the Body 
may have appropriate Exerciſes. Bowling is 
good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for the 


Lungs and Breſt, Gentle Walking for the Sto- 


mach, Riding for the Head, and the like. So if a 
mans Wit be wandering, let him Srudy the 
Alathematicks ; for in Demonſtrations,if his Wit 
be called away never ſo little, he muſt begin a- 
gain : If his Wir be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find 
differences, let him Study the School- Men , for 
they are Cumin ſeitores, If he be not apt to beat 


over matters, and to call up one thing to prove . 


and 
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and illuſtrate another, let him Srzdy the La wyers 
Caſes ;, ſo every Defect of the mind may h ave a- 
ſpecial Receipt. | | 
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LI. 
Of Fattion, 


M7 N Y have an Opinion not Wiſe; that 
for a Prince to govern his Eſtate,or for a 
great Perſon to govern his Proceedings, accor- 
ding to the reſpect of Fa:0r5,js a principal part 
of Policy; whereas contrariwiſe, the chieteſt 
Wiſdomis, either in ordering thoſe things which 
are General, and wherein men of ſeveral Fattz- 
oxs do nevertheleſs agree; or in dealing with 
correſpondence to particular perſons one by one. 
ButI ſay not, that the conſideration of Fatt:ons 
Is to be neglected. Mean men in their riſing 
muſt adhere,but great men that have ſtrength in 
themſelves, were better to maintain themſelves 
indifferent and Neutral : Yet even in beginners 


to adhere ſo moderately, as he be a man of the 


one Fat#ion, which is moſt paſſable with the o- 
ther, commonly giveth beſt way. The lower 
and weaker Fat: is the firmer in Conjunction : 
and it is eften ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do 
tire out a great number that are more moderate. 
When one of the Fati#ons is extinguiſhed, the 
remaining ſubdivideth : As the Fatt:on between 
Lncullas, and the reſt of the Nobles of the Se- 
N 4 nate 
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nate (which they called Optimates) held out a 
while againſt the Fa&jor of Pompey and Ceſar, 
but when the Senates Authority was pulled 
down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
Fattion or Party of Antonius, and Offavianus Ce- 
far, againſt Brutus and Caſſius, held our likewiſe 
. for a time : But when Brutus and Caſſus were 
overthrown, then ſoon after Anton:ns and Otta- 
Viannxs brake and ſubdivided. Theſe examples 
are of Wars, but the ſame holdeth in private 
Fattions : And therefore thoſe that are Seconds 


in Fatt:ons, do many times, when the Fatt:on 


ſubdivideth, prove Principals; but many times 


alſo they prove Cyphers and caſhier*d. For ma- 


ny a mans ſtrength is in oppoſition, and when 
That faileth, he groweth out of uſe. It is com- 
monly ſeen, that men once placed, take in with 
the contrary Fatt:on to that, by which they en- 
ter,thinking belike that they have their firſt ſure, 
and now are "rad for a new Purchaſe. The 
Traitor in F#tt:or lightly goeth away with it ; 
for when matters have ſtuck long in Ballancing, 
the winning of ſome one man caſteth them, and 
he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage be- 
tween two Fattions, proceedeth not always of 
moderation, but of a trueneſs to a mans ſelf, 
with end to make uſe of both. Certainly in 


Traly, they hold ir a little ſuſpect in Popes,” when - 


they have often in their mouth padre commune, 
and take it to be a Sign of one that meaneth to 
refer all to the greatneſsof his own Honſe. Kings 
had need beware, how they ſide themſelves, = 
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. make themſelves as of a Fa##:0n or Party ; for 


Leagues within the State are ever pernicious to 
Monarchies; for they raiſe an Obligation, Para- 
mount to Obligation of Soveraignty, and make 


_ the King, 1angquam unus ex nobts;, as was to be 


ſeen in the League of France, When Fa@ions 
are carried too high, and too violently, it is a 
ſign of weakneſs in Princes, and much to the 
prejudice both of their Authority and Buſineſs. 
The motions of Fattrons under Kings, ought to 
be like the motions (as the Afronomers ſpeak) 
of the Inferior Orbs, which may have their pro- 
per motions, but yet ſtil] are quietly carried by 
the higher motion of Primum Mobile, 
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LII. 
Of Ceremonies and Reſpefts. 


T TE that is only real, had need have exceed- 

L ing great partsof Virtue; as the Stone 
had need to be rich, that is ſet without foil. But 
if a man mark it well, it 1s in praiſe and com- 
mendation of menzas it 1s in gettings and gains: 
For the Proverb is true, That light gains makes 
beavy purſes ;, for light gains come thick, whereas 
great come but now and then. So it is true, that 
ſmall matters win great commendation,becauſe 
they are continually in uſe, and in note ; where- 
as the occaſion of any great Virtue cometh but 
#n Feſtivals. Therefore it doth much add ro a_ 

Et TE, Man's 
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mans Reputation, and is, (as Queen 1/abe!la ſaid) 
Like perpetual Letters Commendatory, tohave good 
forms. To attain them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to 


deſpiſe them ; for ſo ſhall a man obſerve them in_ 


others: And let him truſt himſelf with the reſt. 
For if he labour too much to expreſs them, he 


ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be Natural. 


and Unaftected. Some mens behaviour is like a 
Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How 
can a man comprehend great matters, that brea- 
keth his mind too much to ſmall obſervations ? 
Not to uſe Ceremcnres at all, is to teach others 
not to vie tnem again; and ſo diminiſh reſpe to 
himſelf: eſpectaily,chcy are not to be omitted to 
ſtrangers, and fori:ai N2tures: But the dwel- 
ling upon them, ang <xalting them above the 
Moon, is not only tedious, but doth diminiſh 
the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effe- 
tual and imprinting Paſſions amongſt Comple- 
ments, which is of ſingular uſe, if a man can hit 
upon it. Amongſt a mans Peers, a man ſhall 
be ſure of familiarity ; and therefore it is good 
a little to keep State. Amoneglt a mans Inferi- 
ors, one ſhall be ſure of Reverence; and there- 
fore it is good a little to be familiar. He that 
is too much :a any thing, ſo that he giveth ano- 


ther occaſion of Society, maketh himſelf cheap. 


To apply ones ſ{clt to others is good, ſo it be 
with Demonſtration, that a man doth it upon re- 
gard, and. not upon facility. It is a good Pre- 
cept generally 1n ſeconding another, yet to add 

| iomewhat 
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ſomewhat of ones own : As if you would grant 
his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtinction, if 
you will follow his Motion, let it be with Congi- 
tion; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with al- 
tedging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, 
how they be too perfect in Complements : For 
be they never ſo ſuſhcient otherwiſe, their enviers 
will be ſure to give them that Attribute, to the 
diſadvantage of their greater Vertues. lt is loſs 
alſo in buſineſs, ro be too full of refpe&s, or to 
be too curious 1n evlerving Times and Oppor- 
tunities. Solo-:on faith, He that corfidereth the 


Wind ſhall not ſow, and he that looketh to the Clouds 


ſhall not reap. A wiſe man will make more op- 
portunities than he finds. Mens Behaviour 
ſhould be like their Apparel, not too Strait, 
or point *device, but free for Excrciſe or Mo- - 
[9 (0) oP | | 
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LIIL. 
Of Praiſe. 


TY&A AITSE is the Reflettion of Vertue, but 
It is as the Glaſs or Body which giveth the 
Reflection. If it-be from the common People, 
it is commonly falſe and naught, and rather fol- 
loweth vain Perſons than vertuous, For the 
common People vnderſtand not many excellent 
vertues : the loweſt vertues draw prazfe from 
them, the middle vertues work in them Aſtoniſh- 
ment 
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ment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Virtues 
they have no ſenſe or percetving at all, but ſhews 
and Species virtutibus ſimiles ſerve beſt with them. 
Certainly Fame is like a River, that beareth up 
things light and ſwoln, and drowns things 
weighty and ſolid : But if Perſons of Quality 
and fudgment concur, then it is, (as the Scrip- 
ture ſaith) Nomen bonum inſtar unguents fragran- 
z55, It fillethall round about, and will not eaſj- 
ly away : For the Odours of Oyntments are 
more durable than thoſe of Flowers. There be 
ſo many falſe Points of Praiſe that a man may 
_ juſtly hold it a ſuſpeft. Some Praz/es proceed 
meerly of Flattery, and if he be an ordinary 
Flatterer, he will have certain common Attri- 
butes, which may ſerve evary man: If he bea 
cunning Flatterer, he will follow the Arch Flat- 
terer, which is a man's ſelf; And wherein a man 
think:th beſt of himſelf, therein the Flatterer 
will uphold him moſt ; but if he be an impudent 
Flatterer, look wherein a man is conſcious to 
himſelf that he is moſt defective, and is moſt out 
of Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flat- 
terer Entitle him to perforce, Spreta Conſcientia, 
Some Praiſes come of good wiſhes and reſpects, 
which is a form due in Civility to Kings and 
great Perſons, Laudando precipere, when by tel- 
ling men what they are, they repreſent tothem 
what they ſhould be. Some men are praiſed mas 
liciouſly to their hurt, thereby to ſtir envy and 
jealouſie towards them, Peſſimum genus inimicorum 
laudantiam,inſomuch as it was a Proverb amongſt 
Tara ane tories - oi 
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Of Praiſe. 189 
the Grecians;, that he that was praiſed to his hurt 
ſhould have a puſh riſe upon bis Noſe ,, as we ſay, 
That a bliſter will riſe upon ones Tongue that tell a 
lye. Certainly moderate praiſe, uſed with op- 
portunity, and not vulgar, is that which doth 
the good. Solomon ſaith, He that prasſeth bis 
friend aloud, riſmg early, it ſhall be to him no better 
than a Curſe. Too much magnifying of a man 
or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and pro- 
cure envy and ſcorn. To praiſe a man's ſelf can- 
not be decent, except it be in rare caſes ; but to 
praiſe a Man's Office or Profeſſion, he may do is - 
with good Grace, and with a kind of. Magnani- 
mity. The Cardinals of Rome, which are The- 
ologues, and Fryers, and School-men have a 
Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn towards 
Civil buſineſs : For they call all Temporal buſi- 
neſs, of Wars, Embaſſages, Judicature, and o- 
ther employments, Shirrer;,, which is Vnder- 
Sheriffries, as if they were but matters for Un- 
der-Sheriffs and Catchpoles : though many times 


| thoſe Under-Sheriffries do more good than their 


high ſpeculations. Saint Pau/, when he boaſts 
of himſelf, he doth ofc interlace ; 7 ſpeak like a 
Fool; but ſpeaking of his Calling, he faich, 
Magnifico Apoſtolatum meum. | 
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i LIV: 
Of Yain Glory. 


T was prettily deviſed of e£/op, The Fly ſate 
upon the Axletree of the Chariot-Wheel, and 
ſaid, What a Duſt do Traiſe? Soare there ſome 
vain Perſons, that whatſoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never 
ſo little hand in it, they think 1t is they that car- 
ry it. They that are glorc0us, muſt needs be fa- 
CHous;, for all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. 
They mult needs be violent, to make good their 
own vaunts. - Neither can they be ſecret, and 
i therefore not effectual; but according to the 
| French Proverb, Beaucoup de Bruit, peu de Fruit ; | 
Huch Bruit, little Fruit. Yet certainly there is | 
uſe of this Quality in Civil Affairs. Where there ; 
Is an Opinion and Fame to be created, either of \ 
Virtue or Greatneſs, theſe men are good Trum- 
peters. Again, as Titus Livins noteth in the 
caſe of Antiochus, and the efrolians, There are 
ſometimes great effetts of croſs Lies : As if a man 
that Negofiates between two Princes, to draw 
them to joyn ina War againſt the third,doth ex- 
fol the Forces of cither of them above meaſure, 
the one to the other : And ſometimes he that 
deals between man and man, raifeth his own 
credit with both, by pretending greater Intereſt 
than he hath in either, And in theſe —— 
UK 
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Of Fain Glory. IQ 
like kinds, lt often fails out, that ſomewhat ig 
produced of nothing : For Lies are ſufficient to | 
breed Opinion, and Opinion brings on Sub- 
ſtance. In Military Commanders and Souldiers, 
VainGlory is an eſſential Point : For as [ron ſhar- 
pens Iron, . ſo by Glory one Courage ſharpneth 


" another. In caſes of great Enterpriſe, upon 


Charge and Adventure, a Compoiition of Glo- 
7104s Natures doth put Life into Buſineſs; and 
thoſe that are of ſolid and ſober Natures have 
more of the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame 


_ of Learning the Flight w#i be ſlow, without 


ſome Feathers of Oftentation. Qui de contemner:- 
aa Gloria Libros ſeribunt, Nomen ſunum inſcribunt. 
Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were men full of Often- 
tation, Certainly Vain Glory helpeth to perpetu- 
ate a man's Memory; and Viriue was never ſa 
beholden to human Nature, as it received his 
due at the Second Hand, Neither had the Fame 
of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secunans, born her Ape 
ſo well, if it had not been joyned with ſome Fa- 
zity in themſelves ; like unto Varniſh, that makes 
Cielings not only ſhine, but laſt. But all this 
while, when I ſpeak of. Yai Glory, I mean not 
of that property that Tacirzs doth attribute to 
Mucianus, Omnium que dixerat, feceratque, Arte 
quadam Oſtentator For that proceeds not of YVa- 
nity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
on : * And in ſome Perſons, is not only Comely, 
but Gracious. For Excuſations, Ceffions, Mo- 
deſty it ſelf well governed, are but Arts of Often- 
tation, And amongſt thoie Arts, there is none 
DELLES 
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better than that which Plinins Secundus ſpeak eth 
of, which is to be liberal of Praiſe and Commen- 
dation to others, in that wherein a man's ſelf 
hath any Perfection. For, ſaith Phny very wit- 
rily, 1n commending another, you do your ſelf right - 
For he that you commend, 1s either Superior to you, 
;n that you commend, or Inferior. If he be Inferi- 
or, of he be to be commended, you much more « If he 
be Superior, if be be not to be commended, you much 
leſs Glorious, Men are the ſcorn of wiſe men, 
the admiration of Fools, the Idols of Paraſites, 
and the Slaves of their own Vaunts. 


LV. 
Of Honour and Reputation. 


THE Winning of Zoo is but the reveal= 
# © ing of Man's Virtue and Worth without 
Diſadvantage. For ſome in their Attions do 
woo and affeft Honour and Reputation 3 which 
ſort of men are commonly much talked of, but 
inwardly little admired. And ſome, contrari- 
wiſe, darken their Virtue in the ſhew of it, ſo 
as they be undervalued in Opinion. If a man 
perform that which hath not been attempted be- 
fore, or attempted and given over, or hath been 
atchieved, but not with ſo good circumſtance, 
he ſhall purchaſe more Honour, than by affecting 
a matter of greater difficulty or virtue, wherein 
he is but a follower. If a man ſo temper his 
| Actions 


Aftions, as in ſome one of them he doth content 
every FaRtion or Combination of People, the 
Muſick will be. the fuller. A man 1s an.ull 
Husband of his Honour that entreth into any 
Action, the failing wherein may diſgrace him 
more than the carrying of. it through can Ho- 
70ur him. Honour that is gained and broken up- 
on another, hath the quickeſt refleftion, like 
Diamonds cut with Fafcets. And therefore lect 
a man contend to excel any Competitors of his- 
in Honour, in out-ſhooting them, if he can, in 
Their own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Servants 
help much to Repatation: Omnis Fama a Dome- 
ſticts emanat, - Envy, which is the Canker.of Ho- 
2our is beſt extinguiſhed by declaring a man's ſelf 
in hisends, rather to ſeek Merit than Fame; and- 
by attributing a mans ſucceſſes, rather to Divine 


Providence and Felicity, than to hisown Virtue - 


or Policy. The true marſhalling of the Degrees 
of Soveraign Honour, are theſe. In the firſt place 
are, Conditores Imperiorum, Founders of States, and 
Commenwealths ; ſuch as were Romulus, Cyrus, 
Ceſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. In the ſecond place are, 
Legiſlatores, Law-givers ; which are alſo called 
Sccond Fonnders, or Perpetui Princepes, becauſe 
they govern by their Ordinances after they are 
gone; ſuch were Lycurgus, Solon, Tuſtinian, Ed- 
gar, Alphonſus of Caſtile the wiſe, that made the 
Stete Patridas. Inthe third place are, Liberatores 
or Salvatores; ſuch as compound the long miſe- 
ries of Civil Wars, or deliver their Countreys 
irom Seryitude of Strangers or Tyrants; as A«- 

| | Ov guſt us 
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gofrur Ceſar, Veſpafianns, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, 
King: Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry 
the Fourth of France. In the fourth place are 
Propagatores, of Propugnatores Impers: ; 1uch as in 
Honourable Wars enlarge their Terricories, or 
make noble defence againſt Invaders. And in the 
laſt place are Patres Patrie, which Reign juſtly, 
and make the times good wherein they live. 
Both which laſt kinds need no Exawples, they 
are it1ſuch number. Degrees of fononr in Sub- 
jects are: Firſt, Participes Curaram, . thoſe upon 
whorn Princes do diſcharge the greateſt Weight 
of their Aﬀairs, their R:ght Hands, as we call 
them. The next are, Duces Be!l:, Great Leaders, 
fuch as are Princes Licutcnants,and do them no- 
cable Services in the Wars. The third are Gra- 
rioſe, Fovouritesfuch as need not this ſcantling,to 
be Solace to the Soveraign, and harmleſs to the 
People. And the fourth Negorzzs Pares, ſuch as 
have great places under Princes, and execute 


- their places with ſufficiency. There is an Honour 


likewiſe which mayÞe ranked among the great- 
eft, which hapnet!: rarely, that ts, of ſuch as 
Sacrifice themſelves to Death or Danger for the 
Good of their Country ;, as was 44. Kegnlns, and 


The two Decii. 
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LVI. 
Of Judicature. 


TT DG ES ought to remember,thattheir Of- 
fice is, 7#s dicere, and not Fus dare -. To mter- 
pret Law, and not to make Law, or give Law. 
Elſe will it be like the Authority claimed by the 
Church of Rome, which under pretext of Exp0- 
ſition of Scripture, doth not ſtick ro add and-al- 
ter, and to pronounce that which:they do not 
find ; and by ſhewof Antiquity to introduce Ao- 
welty. Fudges ought to be more Learned than 
Witty, more Reverend than Plaufible, and more 
Adviſed than Confident. Above all things In- 
tegrity is their Portion and proper Virtue : Cur- 
ſed (faith the/Law) is he that removerh the Land 
Mark, The miſlayerof a meer-Stonc:is'toiblame 3 
bur it is the unjuſt F*dg that is the Capital Re- 
Mover of Land-Marks, when he defineth amiſs 
of Lands and Property, One foul Sentence doth 
more hurt than many-:fou] Examples ; for theſe 
do bur corrupt the'Stream, vhe other corrupteth 
-the Fonntain. 'So ſaith Solomon, : Fons turbatus, 
& Vena corrupta, eſt Fuſtas cadens in cauſa ſus 
coram Adverſario. The Office of Fudges may have 
reference unto the Parrzes that ſue;unto the Advo- 
eates thut plead, unto the Clerks and Xinmfrers.&f 
Feſticewnderneath thetn, and to the Soveratgs or 
State above them, - 1 


O 2 | Firſt, 
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_Firſf, For the Caſes or Parties that ſue, There 
be (faith the Scripture) that turn Judoment into 


Wormmood ;, and ſurely there be allo that turn it 
into Yzregar ;, for Injuitice maketh it bitter, and 


Delays make it ſour. | The principa! Duty of a 


Fudg is to ſuppreſs force and fraud, whereof force 
is the more pernicious when it is open, and fraud 
when it is cloſe and diſguiſed.. Add thereto con- 


| tentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed out as 
thie'Surfeitof Courts. A Judy ought to prepare 


his way to a Juſt Sentence, as God uſeth to pre- 
pare his way by 7aiſing Valleys, and taking down 
fills: So when there appeareth on either ſide 
an high Hand, violent Proſecution, cunning Ad- 
vantages taken, Combination, Power, Great 
Counſel, then is the Virtue of a Judg ſeen, to 
make- Inequality Equal, that he may plant his. 
Judgment as upon an even Ground. Qui fortiter 
emmungit, elicit ſanguinem; and where the Wine- 
Preſs is hard wrought, it yields a harſh Wine 
that-taſtes of the Grape-Stone. Fadges muſt 
beware of hard Conſtructions, and ſtrained In- 
ferences ; for there is no worſe Torture than the 
Torture of. Laws, ſpecially, in caſe of Lawspe- 


' nal; they ought to have care, that that which 


was meant for Terror,be not turned into Rigor, 


: and that they bring not upon the People that 
': Shower whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Plzet 


ſuper cos Laqueos : for penal Laws preſſed are a 


. Shower of Snares upon the People. Therefore 
:Jet Penal Laws, 'if they have been Sleepers of 


long, or if they be grown unit for the,preſent 
* Time, 
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Time, be by wiſe Fdges conflnd i in the Execu- 
tion, "Fudicss Officium eſt, "ut Res ita Tempora Re-- 
rum; &c. In Cayſes of Life and Death, , F ages 
Ougic (as far as the Law permitteth) .in Ju- 
ſtice co remember Mercy, and to caſt a ſevere 
Eye upon the Example, but -| merciful Eye up- 
ou the Perſon. 
Secendly, ' For the Advocates and Comncil that 

plead; Patience and Gravity of hearing is an 

ellential part of Jultice, and an over-ſpeaking 
Fua? is* no well-tuned Cymbal. It is no Grace to 

2 ade, £ rſt to find that:which he might have 
band in due. time from the Bar, cr to [ſhew 
quickneſs of conceit in cutting off Evidence or 
Counſel too ſhort, or to prevent Informations | 
_ by Queſtions though pertinent; The parts of a 

Fud# in hearing are four :.:To direct the Evi | 
dence; tq moderate length, rep=tition,' or im- 
pertin2ncy of Speech. To Recapitulate, Select, 
and Collate the material Points of that which 
hath: bcen ſaid; And to give the Rule or Sen- 
tence. Whatſoever i is above theſe, is too much ; 
and proceedeth either of Glory and willingneſs 
to ſpeak, or of Impatieace £0 hear, or of ſhort- 
neſs of Memory, or of want of a ſtayed and e- 
qual Attention. It is a ſtrange thing to ſee, that 
the boldneſs' of Advocates ſhould prevail with 
Fuapes ; whereas. they ſhould imitate God .in 
ahoſ Seat they ſit ſit, who repreſſeth the Preſumptu- 
onus, and giveth Grace to the Modeſb, But it is, 

more ſtrange, that Judges ſhould have noted 
Favourites ;- which cannot but cauſe multiplica- 
=: | tion 
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tion of Fees, and ſuſpicion of By-ways. There 
is due from the Fa to the Advocate ſome Com- 
mendation and Gracing, where Caxſes are well 
handled, and fair Pleaded ; eſpecially towards 
the ſide which obtaineth not 5 for that upholds 
in the ©/zent the Reputation of his Counſel, and 
beats down in hiffthe conceit of his Cauſe, There 
is likewiſe due to the Pablick, a civil Reprehenſi- 
on of Advocates, where there appeareth cunning 
Counſel, groſs Neglect, ſlight Information, in- 
diſcreet Preſſing, or an overbold Defence. And 
let not the Conr/e/ at the Bar chop with the Fudgs 
nor wind himſelf into the handling of the Cauſe 
anew, after the Fudge hath declared his Sen- 
tence: But on the other ſide, let not the Fudg 
meet the Cauſe half way, nor give occaſion to 
the Party to ſay, His Connſel or Proofs were not 
beard. 2 
Thirdly, For that that concerns Clerks and 
AMinifvers. ThePlace of Fuftice is an Hallowed 
Place ; and therefore not only the Bench, but the 
Foot-pace, and PrecinCts, and Purpriſe thereof 
ought to be preſerved without Scandal and Cor- 
'Tyption. For certainly Grapes (as the Scrip- 
ture ſaith) will not be gathered of Thorns or Thi- 
ffles 5 neither can. Fuſtice yield her Fruit with 
Sweetneſs amongſt the Briars and Brambles of 
Catching and Poling Clerks and Ainifters. The 
Attendance of Courts is ſubject to four bad In- 
&ruments : Firſt, Certain Perſons that are ſow- 
ers of Suits which make the Court ſwell, and 
the Country pine. The ſecond ſort is, Of _ 
-- tnat 
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that engage Courts i in Quarrels of Juriſdiftion, 
and are not truly Amici Curie, but Paraſiti Curie, 
in puffing a Court up beyond her bounds, :for, 
their own Scraps and Adyantage. The third 
ſort is Of thoſe that may be accounted the Lefs 
Hands of Courts ; Perſons that are full of nim- 
ble and ſiniſter tricks and ſhifts, whereby they 
pervert the plain and direct Courſes of Courzs, 
and bring Juſtice into oblique Lines and Laby- 
rinths. - And the fourth is, The Poller and Ex- 
ater of Fees, which ;uſtifies the COMMAn Te-, 
ſemblance of the Courts of Juſtice to the -Buſhy 
whereunto while the Sheep flies for Defence. in 
Weather, he is ſure to loſe part of his. Fleece. 
On the other ſide, an Ancient Clerk, $kilfy in 
Precedents, _y in proceeding, and under- 
ſtanding in the Buſineſs of the Court, is alh Exe 
cellent Finger of a Corrt, and doth many Limes 
point the way to the July himſelf. ' . 
Fourthly, For that which may concern the 
Soveraign and Eſtate. Judges ought abave all to 
remember the concluſion ev; the Rowan Twelve 
T ables, Salus Populi Suprema Lex ; and to know, 
that Laws, except they be in order to that.end, 
are but things captious, and Oracles not well 
inſpired. Therefore it 1s an happy thing in a 
State, when Kings and States do often conſult 
with "Judges : ; and agaln, when Fuages do often 
conſult with the X:zg and State : The onezwhen 
there Isa matter of Law intervenient in buſineſs 
_ of State ; Theother, when there is ſome conſi- 
deration of State intervenient in matter of .Law, 
O 4 For 
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For many times the things deduced to. Fudgment 
may be 2eum and Tuum, vihen the reaſon and 
conſequence thereof 'may Trench to point of 
Eſtate; Icall matter of Eftatenot only rhe parts 
cf Soveraignty, but whatſoever introduceth any 
reatAlterationzor dangerous Precedent,or con- 
cernech manifeſtly any great portion of People. 
And'let no man weakly conceive, that Juſt Laws 
and.true Policy have any antipathy : For they are 
like Spirits and Sinews, that one moves with 
the other. Let 7uapges alſo remember, That So- 
tombs Throne was. ſupported by Lions on both 
ſides: Let” them be Lions, but yet Lions under 
the Throne; being -circumſpect, that they donot 
check or oppoſe any points of Soveraignty: Let 
not Judges alſo be fo ignorant of their own 
right,” as to think there is not left to them, as a 
- Principal part of their Office, a wiſe-Uſe and 
Application of 'Laws ; for they may remember 
mat the Apofile' ſaith of a greater Law than 
theirs, 1Vos ſcirius quia Lex bona eſt, modo quis 
ea itatur legitime. © | . | "= 
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TO ſeek to extinguiſh Arger utterly, is but a 
'L bravery of' the Stoicks. We have better 
Oracles : Be aigry, but ſnot. Let not the Sun 
£6 down upon your anger, Anger maſt be limited 
+ Has | ee 


* of ape- 7 
and confined, both in. Race and Time: We" 
will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural Inclination and 
Habit to be angry, may be attempted and calmed. 
Secondly, How the particular motions of anger 
maybe repreſled,or at leaſt refrained from doing 
miſchief. Thirdly,” How to raile azger, or ap- 
peaſe anger in another. 

For the firſt : There is no other way but to". 
Meditate and Ruminate well upon the effects of 
Anger, how it troubles man's Life. And the beſt 
time to do this 1s, to look back upon Arger, 
when the fit is throughly- over. ''Sexeca faith 
well ; That Anger is like Ruin, which breaks it ſelf 
»pongghat it falls, The Scripture exhorteth us, 
To poſi js our Souls in patience. Whoſdever is 
out of patzence, Is out of Poſſeſſion of his Sozl. 
Men muſt not turn Bees; | 


| —— Animaſque in vulnere ponunt, 


Anger is certainly a kind of Baſcneſs ; as it ap- 
pears well -in the Weakneſs of thoſe Subjects 
1n whom it reigns, Children, Women, Old 
Folks, Sick Folks. Only men muſt beware, that 
they carry their-Arger rather with Scorn, than 
with Fear : So that they may ſeem rather to be 
above the injury, than below it, which isa thing 
eaſily done, if a man will give Law to himſelf 
In It. ” or | 

For the ſecond Point. The Caſes and 240- 
tives of Anger are chiefly three : Firſt, to be too 
ſenſible of hurt ; For no man is Argry that feels 
not - 
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not himſelf hart; and therefore tender and de- 
licate Perſons muſt needs be often Avgry: They 
have ſo. many things. to. trouble them, which 
more robuſt Natures have little ſenſe of. The 
next is, the Apprehenſjon and Conſtruttion of 
the Injury offered, to be in the circumſtances 
thereof, full of conrempt. For contempt -is that 
which putteth an edg upon Arger, as much or 
more than the hurt it ſelf: And therefore when 
men are. ingenious in picking out circumſtances 
of conterrpt, they do kindle their Anger much. 
Laſtly, Opinion of the touch of a mans Reputas 
t502.doth multiply and ſharpen Anger: Wherein 
the remedy is, that a man ſhould have, as Gor- 
fſalvo was wont to ſay, Telam Honoris Cr aſſidrem. 
But in all refrainings of Anger, it is the beſt re- 
medy to win Time, and to make a mans ſelf 
believe that the Opportunity of his Revenge is 
not yet come, ' but that ke foreſees a time for it, 
and fo to ſtil] himſelf in the mean time, and re- 
ſerve It. ” | 

To contain Avger from 14/chief, though it 
take hold of a man, there be two things, whereof 
you mult have ſpecial Caution -+ The one,. of 
extream b:tterneſs of Words, eſpecially if they be 
Aculeate and Proper ; for Communia Malcd:ta 
are nothing ſo. much. | And again, That in 4»- 
ger a man reyeal no Secrets; for that makes him 
not fit for Society. The other, That you. do 
aot peremptarity break off in any buſineſs in a fit 
of Anger ; but howſoever you fhew bitterneſs, do 
not a& any.thing that is not revocable. 

| For 


For raiſmg and appeaſing Anger in another: It 
is done Chiefly by chaſing of Tames > when men 


are frowardeſt and worſt diſpoſed, to incenſe , 


them. Again, by gathering. (as was. touched 
before) all chat you can-: find out to aggravate 
the contempt ;, and the: two remedies are by the 
contraries: The fornfier, to take good Times, 
when firſt to relate to a-man an angry buſineſs : 
For the firſt Impreifion is mach ; and the other 
is, to ſever as much. as may be the Conftruftion 
of the Injury from the Point of correompt 3 im- 
puting it to Miſunderſtanding, Fear. Paſſion, 
or what you wy. . | | 
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Of Yicifitude of Things. 


OLOMONM ſaith, There is nomew thing up- 

on the Earth. So that as Plato had an ima- 
gination, That all knowledge was but a remembrance : 
Sor Solomon giveth his ſentence, That aff Novelry 
;5 but Oblzvion : Whereby you may ſee, That the 
River of Lethe runneth as well above gronnd as 
below. There is an abſtruſe Afﬀtrologer that 
ſaith, IF 7r were not for two things that are conſtant, 
(The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ftand at like 
diftarice one from another, and never come nearer t0- 
gethtr, nor go further afunder ;, the other, That the 
Drurnal Morion perpetnally keepeth Time) no Indi- 
vidual wonld laſt one moment, Certainit is, That 
: the 
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the -atter1s in a'perpetual Flux, and never at a 
Ray. - The great Winding: Sheets that bury. all 
things in Oblivion are two ; Deluges and: Earth- 
quakes. As for Conflagrations and great Droughts, 
they do not meerly diipeople, but deſtroy, Pha- 
er0's Car went. but a Day : And the Three Years 
Drought, in the time of Elzjas, was but particy- 
Jar, and left People alive. As for the great burr- 
3ngs by Lightnings, which are often in the Weſt 
Inates, they are but narrow, Bur in the other 
two Deſtruftions, by Deluge and Earthquake, it 
is further to be noted, That the remnant of Peo- 
ple which hap to be reſerved, are commonly 1g- 
norant and mountainous People, that can-give 
no account of the time paſt z fo that the Obtivt- 
en is all one, as if none had been left. If you 
conſider well of the People of the Weſt-Indies, | 
it is very probable, that they are a newer or youn- 
ger People, than the People of the old World. 
And it is much more likely, that the deſtruction 
That hath heretofore been . there, was not by 
* Earthquakes, (as the Egyptian Prieft told Sofor;, 
concerning _.the Iſland of Atlantis, That it was 
ſwallowed by an Earthquake) but rather, it was 
Deſolated by a particular Deluge : For Earth- 
guakes are [ſeldom in. thoſe Parts. But on the 
Other fide, they have ſuch powring Rivers, as the 
 - Rivers of Afia, and Africk, and Europe, are but. - 
© 'Brooks to them. [Their Andes likewiſe, or Moun- 
 \tains;are far higher than thoſe with us ; whereby 
" It'ſeems, that the Remnants of Generations of 
Men were in ſuch a particular Deluge ſayed.. - 
A or 
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Of Vicifſitude of Things. 205 
for the obſervation that achiavel hath, That the - 
Fealouſie of Sefts doth much extinguiſh the me- 
mory. of things; traducing Gregory the Great, 
that he did what in him lay to extinguiſh all Hea- 
then Antiquities. I do not find that thoſe Zeals 


do any great Effects, nor laſtlong; as it appea-, - 


red in the Succeſlion of Sabinian, who did revive 
' the former Antiquities, p60 
The Viciſſuude or Mutations in the Superior 
; Globe, are no fit matter for this preſent. Argu- 
ment... it may be Plato's Great Year, if the 
World ſhould laſt {o long, would have ſame ef- 
fe; not in renewing the State of like Indivi- 
duals, (for that in the Fume of thoſe, that con- 
ceive the Celeſtial Bodies have more accurate [n- 
fluences vpon thel=2 things below, than indeed 
they have) but in Groſs. Comets ont of que- 
ſtion have likewiſe Power and Effect over the 
Groſs and Maſs of things: But they are rather 
gazed upon, and waited vpon in their Journey, 
than wiſely obſerved in their Effects, eſpecially 
in.their reſpective Effects; that is, . What kind 
of Comet for Magnitude,. Colour, Verſion of the 
Beams, placing in the, Region of Heaven, or 
laſting, produceth waar kind of effects. 

There is a Toy which I have heard, and I 
would not have it given over, but waited upon 
a little. ,They ſay it is. obſerved in the Low- 
. Countreys, (1 know cot in what part) That eve- 
xy five and thirty Years, the ſame kind. and ſuis 
.of, Years and Weathers, comes abgut, again, as 
great Froſts, great Wet,;great, Droyghts, warm 
Ee Na ” : * Winters: 
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Winters, Satmmers with little Heat, and the like ; 
and they call itthe Prime. It is a thing I do ra- 
ther mention, becauſe computing backwards, I 
have found ſome concurrence. . | 
Bur to leave theſe points of Nature, and come 
to en. The greatelt YViciſuude of thingsamongſt 
men, is, The Viciſſitade gf Sets and Religions : 
For thoſe Orbs rule in mens minds moft. The 
true Relipion is built upon the Rock, the reſt are 
toſt upon the Waves of Time. - To ſpeak there- 
fore of the Cauſes of new Sets, and to giveſome 
Counſel concerning them, as far as the weakneſs 
of Haman Judgment can give ſtay to ſo great 
Revolutious. | | 
Whenthe Religion formerly received, is rent 

by Diſcords; and when the Holineſs of the Pro- 
feflors of Relzgionts decayed, and full of Scandal, 
and withal the Times be Stupid, Ignorant, and 
Barbarous, you may doubt the ſpringing up of 'a 
new Set, if then alſo there ſhould ariſe any ex- 
travagant and ſtrange Spirit ro make himſelf Au- 
thor thereof : All which points held, when 44a- 
homet publiſhed his Law. 1f a zew Seit have not 
two properties, fear it not ; for it will not ſpread. 
The one is, The Supplanting-or the Oppoſing 
of Authoriry eſtabliſhed-: For nothing is more 
popular-than that. The other is, The giving' 
Licence to pleaſures and V oluptuous Life. For 
as for Speculative Herefies, ({uch-as were in An- 
<ciept Times the--4rians, and now the drmin- * 
ans) though they work. mightily -yupon- mens 
Wits, yet'they do iet-produce any greatalcera- 
| tion 
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tion in States, except it be by the help of Civil 
Occaſions. There be three manner of Plancati- 
ons of new Sets, By the Power of S:pns and 
Miracles, by the Eloquence and Wiſdom of Speech 
and Perſwaſion, and by the Sword; for Martyr- 
aoms, I reckon them amongſt Aracies, becauſe 
they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of Human Na- 
ture: And I may do the like of Superlative and 
Admirable Holineſs of Life. Surely there is no 
better way to ſtop the riſing of zew Sets and 
Schiſms, than to reform abuſes, to compound 
the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, and 
not with Sanguinary perſecutions ; and rather 
to take off the principal Authors by winning and 
advancing them, than to enrage them by vio- 
lence and bitterneſs. _ 

The Changes and Yiciſſinde in Wars are ma- 
ny, but chiefly in three things : In the Sears or 
Stages of the War ; in the Weapons, and in the 
manner of the Conduit, Wars in Ancient Time, 
ſeemed more to move from Eaſt to Weſt : For 
the Perſians, Afſyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which 
are the Invaders) were all Eaſtern People. It 
is true, the Gauls were Weſtern, but weread but 
of two Iicuriions of theirs, the one to &allo- 
Greci4, the'other to Rome: But Enſt and Weſt 
have no certain Polnts of Heaven, and no more 
have the Wars, either from the Ea or Witt any 
cerraitigy of Obſervation. But North and-South 

re fixed, and'It hath felon or never been Teen, 
that' che far "Souther People have invaded the 
Northerf, bit conmacwiſe. WherebFitis ma- 
| nitcſt, 
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nifeſt, that the Northern 77a of the World is 
in nature the more Martial Religion; be itinre- 
ſpect of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, or of the 
great Continents that are upon the North, where- 
as the South Part, for ought that is known, is 
almoſt all Sea; or. (which is moſt apparent) 
of the Cold of the Northern Parts, which is thar, 
which without Aid of Diſcipline doth. make the 
bodies hardeſt, and the Courages warmeſt. 
Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a great 
State and Empire, you may be ſure to have Wars. 
For great Empires, while they ſtand, do ener- 
vate and deſtroy the forces of the Natives which 
they have. ſubdued, reſting upon their own Pro- 
tecting forces; and then when they fail alſo, ail 
goes to ruine, and they become a Prey. So. was 
It in the decay of the Roman Empire; and like- 
wiſe inthe Empire of Almain, after Charles the 
Great,every Bird taking a Feather,and were not 
unlike to befall to Spazr, if it ſhould break. The 
great Acceſſions and Vnions of Kingdoms do like- 
wiſe ſtir up Wars. For when a State grows to 
an Over-power, It ls like a grezt flood that will 
be ſure to over-flow. As It bath been ſeen in the 
States of Rome, Turkie, hm. and others. | FT 
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and Suſtengatign, it is of neceſſity that Fr an 
an Age or,tayo., they dil Fhoſb6z Pardons of frhelr 
People. upon ather N ations, W Ich, 
overs People wete wont to 09. by Lats. Gall 
oj WAA pprr Dot ſtay,at homes: a 62d 
ſhould ſee Og FornesWhes pb i arte FRA 
grows /pft.g ng efemvnere de, {prg © 
a War; = common! a ve By are. .STDI 
rich inthe.cims of Thain Degenerating, . and, SY 
the\Pxey a8riteth, 2nd dthcir Kecay i in valour. Fs 
cOnrREG Aa a, WA. - 
- As forthe. eapop:,, i, "hardly: Hileck! under 
Raye, and; blgxvation ; Abo ſee even they 
have. Recwrns apd- Vic i For. certain is 13, 
that-Ord1tgyce was known in: the tha City of theQsv7 
arakes iedpdiaonnd yas that. which the 244cede- 
»anscalled Fund er and Lightni ning,and Bl ick, 
Anflit was wel Knowingthat the vic of Ordnance. 
hath been in-Chzyua above 2c oYears. The c9n- 
ditions of Weapons,and their improvement, Ars 5 
Firſt, Thefetching afar off z for that out-runs - 
the danger;avitis ſeen tn Or duence and Mukees, 
Secondly, The ſtrength of phe Percuſſion, where- 
in likewiſe Ordnance do exceed all Arietations, 
and ancient; Inventions. The Third is, The com- 
modious uſe of them : as that they may ſerve in 
all Weatherszthat the Carriage may be light and 
manageable, and the like, _ 
rfl the Condu&t of the War ; s of the firſt wen 
wigeaaly upon Number,they did put the 
ee l ewilc upon 71447 Force and YValour -Poig- 
= days for pitched F clfh ad ſo trying it our 
uPoR, 
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vpon an even match; ad@ they were ntore igho- 
rant in*Rarging and Arraying their Battles. Af- 
ter they grew toreſt upon Number, rather Com- 
pe tcritthanvaſt;chey grew toadvantages of Place, 
| Ci, Diverſions, and the like zand they grew 
nivre ilfol in the ordering of their Barrles.' 
" fii'the Tourh of a, Stare Arms'do flourith ;/ 
fc 21adle Ape of 3 Seate Learning,and then both 
thetn ropecher for a tine: liithe decliming Age 
of 'a State, © Mechanical Arts *and arr cupeamcny 
Learning bath his Infancy when It is: but 
ning ah atmoft Childiſh; then his Youth 
ic Is Enxuriaht #nd'Juvenile ; then his ſtrengeh 
of Years, when it is folid and reduced; and laſtly, 
his O14, ' He, when it, waxed dry and exhauſt, 
Bur it, is not goo ro look too Tons upon theſe 
rorning W heels 'of=Viciſſitude,' 1e 


a Circle of Tales, and therefore not fit for this 
Wriging. b Ry V5 


LI x 
A Fragment of an Efay f Fame. 


H E Ports make Fame a Monfter. They de- 
; I ſcribe her in part finely and elegantly ; 
and j:1 part gravely and ſententiouſly. They 
ſay, look how many Feathers ſhe hath; ſo many 


Eyes ſhe hath underneath : fo many Tongs 3 fo 
many F'oiees 3 ſhe pricks up fo many Ears. 


we become 
giddy. Asfor the Phy of them, that is bue / 


This © | 
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An AL of Fame: 2Tr 


.This:is:a : flouriſ: There: —_ Arcalienb Pa - 
rablergairime {he-gatderech-ſtrengrh-inigolog'; 
char fhe gogqtirupon theground; and yet hideth, 


| ker head inthe! loidua) [Thar in theUajptime 


he Wcmth: in aWeob:Fomgr,' amt: flieth moſt by 
24g bt That iſhe'.mimgleth things dotic;>with 


7 things mort: done:;-Andrthat ſhe 15:3 terror: to 
 greatGejcs But ahabivwhich:paſſerh all thereft 
| 157 they\do"recglint; tht the Erb; ividorker: of 
|| the Gyazts, that: inade Wat againſt;Fapitcrz .and' 
| were -by: bun defiroyed;'/rhereupon; di abger, 


broygbs forth Fame: riFor tortainat is} thatRe-. 
bels; ;Hgured: .by:the)Gyaits and SeditjousE ares 
and Libels, are but;;Bnddhers and Sifters:;.Maſcu- 
lime: and: Feminine... Buthow if a fan tan:tame 
this after, arid bring Ker to feed at the hand, 
and govern her,and with her flie otherwvavening 
EowLand kill them; it is ſomewhat wotth. Bur 
weare infetedwiththe ſtile of the Poers, To 
ſpeak now in a ſad and ferious manner :-There 
is.g8t. in all the Politicks, a Placeleſs handled, 
ankh more worthy. td/ibt- handled; than this of 
Famee: We will therefore: ſpeak of theſe poinrs; 
What are falſe Fames ;and what are true Fames ; 
and how they. may. be beſt diſcerned; how Fames 
may: be ſown and raifed ; how they may be 
ſpread-and multiplied, and how they” may be 
checkedand laid dead : And other things con- 
cerning the Nature of Fame. Fae is of that 
force,as there is ſcarcely any grearAction where- 
in it hath not a great part,eſpecially in the War, 
AMucianns undid Virtellins by a Fame that he raw 

PF 2 rored 3 
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tered. rey had ig; purpoſe to'remove 
0n5:DE: 59174 IP 1 and-the: Ze-- 
Cindi er wy nee t whereupon the Le- 
gionsof=!Syrig meneilfifinitelpiiniiamed. ' Fulins 

©o/botwak-Horinep unprofided;'and layed: aſleep 
ntedetind a Preparagions, by a Farnie that 4 
unningly gave out :, how Ceſars:.own Soldiers 
lives; 'hibs vo: ; _— being wearied with the 
Wars; ad Jidertuvith the ſpoils df:Gaul,;would: 
br keel feqnashcalncinto lraly. Livis 
{ctiedalbitbiogs forithd-Snextlifion. of her Son 
Tibezarq_ by contiom) giviegout, that her Hus- 
band...dugfls was npenirecovery ad amend- 
ment2*And«i\is anwſuabtiring; with Zaſhaws, to: 
concealztheDeathi ob theupreat Fark, from the: 
Fanizaritz and men of War; th fave the Satking” 
of Comfearninbpte, and other 7 bmzs, as theirxyan-' 
nec: 1s; Toem1ftacles made Xcr.urs King of -Perfoa 
poſt apace out vf-Gretia;'byigiving ont; that the 
Gracjkns had :a:;purpoſet ts. break his Bridz..of 
Ships,;o hich -he had. made athwart Hellefpunr. 
Ther&be athobſand ſicklike Examples; and the 
moreThey:are, the leſs they need to be repea- 
ted.;. becanſe a man-meeteth with them every 
where: :Þherefore, let atÞ wite: Governors have 
as great a watch and care over Fames, as: they 

have of the Hetions and I themſelves, 
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of "an exercifed Fortyne;. whith,tirhed to 


_ * 
- 


and placid: And this appears by bis eaſte_delive- 
rancesof himſelf, both jn his Tran | 


. 
* 
» 


ruſh into new Aﬀairs raſhly, but ſettle anc 
an end of the former, before he attempted freſk 
ACtions. $6. that he would put. a ſeaſonable pe- 
riod to-Aall his Undertakings. And therefore, 
though he won many Battles in Spaiz,and weak- 
ned their Forces by degrees ; yet he woyld not 
give over, nor deſpiſe the Reliques of the Civil 
War there,till he had ſeen all;things compoſed; 


' But then afſoon as that was done, and the State 


againſt the Parthians, .. 


ſerled, inſtaptly-he 2dyanced in his Expedition 
, © 
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He was, no doubt, of. a very noble Mind 
but yet ſuch as aimed more at his particular Ad. 
wancement, than at any*Aftrits for the Common 
Good. . For he referred all things to. Himfelf : : 
and was the' tre and perfett Centre of all his 
Attions. By W hich means, being, ſo. faſt tied 
to 'his En ul WaS. in OT 20a. -Pre- 
vailed E $ Purpoſes : A Infom Fe Kees neicher 
Country, nor Relig {072911 0 Ty one him, 
' hor Robe En his Appe- 
tie, nor bridled him Fo porſaing bis own 
Ends. Neither al. he wuch, inclined to works 
of Perpethiity : For he eſtabliſhed rothing for the 
future; He foung ded .ho ſum 5 19m Building F 2; 
He Dre 0 Ne Cie ed n 


-— -»þ => 4, , bv» wv» Fe 


pe mi ghr bo wrura 
rable to his Deſi I2ns -1 Btherwife, Fa his, iniyard 
thoughts | he” Propounded ! to biaſelf rather Ab- 
olureneſs of Poger 3. than Honour: 'and Fae. 
or as for Hour and Fame '*porſued-nat 
after them, for themſe]ves hut becauſe they - 

hex wer and G EN 
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= _n the Neb! uy bet: preat Men. þ whe 
were 
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were tender.of their own Honouts, it Procuted 
him no more"than this, that he incurte@Tyhe 
Brand of an Ambitious and Daring Man, i - 

Neither did they much err fromthe Truth 
who thought himſo ; for he was by;Nature!exs 
ceeding bold; and never did put on any \fſhew of 
HModefty, except it were for ſome purpoles. 
Yet notwithſtanding, he ſoattempted his'Bold- 
eſs, that it neither impeached him of Raſh- 
. neſs ; nor was burthenſome to men z\ nor. ren- 
dred his Nature ſupected, but was conceived :to 
flow out of! an Innate Sincerity andifreeneſs of 
-Behaviour $ and the Nobility of his Birch: And 
in. all other things he paſſed,not for a Crafty and 
Decerrful-Perſon, but for ap opek Hearted .and 
flain,dealjug man. -' And whereas he was indeed 
an Arch-Polttician,. that conid counterfeir»and 
diſſemble ſufficiently well ; and was wholly.com- 
pounded of Frauds. and Deceits ;' 1o that there 
was-:nothing :ſizcers 10 him,” but-all artificiaty 
yet he covered, andxhiſguiſed himſelf ſo,. that 
no ſuchVices appeared to the Eyesiof theW orld; 
but he was generally:repnted toproteed plainly 
and uprightly with all men. Howbeit;' lie'did 
not ſtoap to any petty and mean. Areifices,as they 
do, which are ignorant in State-Employments z 
and depend not ſo niuch 'upon the ſtrengthot 
their own Wits,as upon the Connſels and Brains 
of others, to ſupport their Authority for be 
was $killed in the 'F annings of all Human Afﬀears; 
and tranſatted allMatters,efpecially thoſe of high 
Conſequence by himſelf, and not by others, - 

| 4 He 
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{Hewes fingularly Skilfottowydid Enzy,; and 
Fqynd it not: impertitent zo his:Endsy to decline 
that, thongh it ware with ſorhe'diminution: of 
his; Dignity. For aiming at a RealiPhwery he was 
Eenrens t0ipaſs-.by all vain Pamp and.outward 
Thews: of » Power;:;throughont | his whole Life 3 
Till at the Ja, whether high:-flown with the 
continual Exexciſeiof Power;0r corrupted. with 
#latttriee, he: atfeCticd:the Enſequs of Power, ( the 
Stife and Niger of 3 King,,) whids was the Bait 
thatwrought- is Ovetthrow. 5/1274 il b, 
.- This49true, that. hethebouptd the thoughts 
of 4 Kingdim ftom his: very youth: And-hereine | 
to the, Exampleof Sylla, andthe: Kindred of Mar 
r1ws, and-hib Emulation of Pompeyjtatid the Gov 
raption and f11biteoniof ahe\ Ties, dixþprick him 
forward ;>But then he paved his way to a\King- 
ann, 2-wouderfuland ſtrange'tnanner. As 
friſt byria Popular and Samak: 305 Power 5 after: 
wards by 4 ditivary Paweri and:that.of a General 
3rilYar.: "Fit herb wag Fehaired 10 effett bis 
Erids ;\EitſtTbathheſhould brepk: rhe Porver and 
Authority of: the Serareg wbich, as longras'it 
ftoad! firm /,: Wis adverſe; and an hindrance; 
thatno. Man couldriichbto Sogeveignty , and: fot: 
penial Chyogad, Fhen then Power of: N:aſſps and 
Loan Ire to be: fuþduted ant queled;; which 
coutd: not: de. done arhergiſe, thi by oArms. 
Andotherefore [(:a$ the moſt. iGunmizco- Contriver 
of hisxOwnforwne )o be-leind his firſt Foundation 
by. Provew; By corraptng the Conrts'of: Juſtice , 
Py renglvang the —_— of Cai -2arine, and 
his 


- (Df Faltb Caiſnr: $9 
his patty ; For moſt of the Senarors and* Whbihry 
weits 'of 'Sylla's Zion i-by the Law of itri- 
bating” this Fields achongft'the Common "People: 
by the Seairion' of the Tribrntes, whiere 'he was 
the Author:* by the madireſyand fury of  Carilne, 
and the Ob: fpirarors, ahto which Attion he ſe- 
cretly bkWthe Cole ! By the Baniſoment of Cice- 
79, whidPwisthe greateſt Blowto the authoryry 
of the'Senme; ns might! bes atd* feverat other 
the like 22+ :Bur moſt of aff by the ConjurttHon 
of Cram. 694 Pompey, both betwixt themſelves, 
49d-with tim 5 which was'the tHhimg thar finiſhed 
"OFaving'dtcompliſht this partZhe betook him- 
felfto'theother z which was tb -ake aſe of, 'and 
raenjoyhiypower,' Ber being made- Provonſul of 
France (or five years 3 and afterwards cojitinaing: 
ir ftgve years more ;heforniſhed himſUJk wit 
Arms: ard Legions, ard the power of a Warlike 
_— nt Province ; *as was formidable.to 
O00 TT 0G} 1 TORT oy OW 
-Keither was he Fznorant'that after he h:d 
freagthered himfelt with mms, and a Piilirary 
Power, neither Craſſus nor Pompey could ever be 
able t© bear up againft him ; whereof the one 
truſted to his greatRiches,the other to his Fatne 
ahd Reputation ; the one decayed through Ape, 
the 6therin Pbwcr and Authority : And neither 
of them 'were grounded uppn troe and Iaſtinp 
Forndations” 'Andtherather,” for that*he ha 
obliged all the Serarors and Magiſtrates : And I 
7 word, all thoſe that had any power in the Com- 
ear mon- 


218 Cir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. #7 
an0n-weelth, {o firmly to. himſelf, with private 
benefits, that be was fearleſs of any Combination 
or Oppoſition agaiph his Deſigns, till he had 
- openlyinvaded the Imperial Power. | 
Whicb:things, though he always -bare in his 
Mind, and at the laſt aQted it,..yep.he, did not 
lay down his former perſon;'but coloured things 
ſo, that what with the reaſonableneſs, of his De- 
mands, , what with his: pretences of Peace, and 
what with rhe, maderate uſe of his Succeſles, he 
turned all theErvy of the Adverſe Party,and ſeem- 
ed to take vp Arms upon neceſlity for his own 
preſervation and ſafety. But the falſeneſs of. this 
. pretence manifeſt]y appeared ; inaſmuch as ſoon 
after having obtained the Regal! Power, all Civs/ 
War beingappeaſed, and all his Rivals. and Op- 
poſices, which might put him to any fear, being 
removed qur of the way: by the ſtroke of Peerh ; 
natwithſtanding he.never. thought . of, re/igning 
the KRepublick; no, nor ever made any; thew or 
offer of reſizing the fame. Which ſhewed. 
lainly, that his ambition. of being a King was 
etled in him, and. remained with him unto his 
Jaſt breath. | For he did not lay hold upon acca- 
fions,. as they hapned, but moulded and formed 
the occaſions, zs himſelf pleaſed. 

His cbief Atj{ties canliſted in Martial Krow- 
ledg; in which he ſo excelled, that he could not 
only {cad an Army, . but ould an Army to his 
own liking. . For he was not more $kilful in 
managing Afﬀairs, than in winning of Hearts. 
Neither did beaffeQt this.by any ordinary Oe 
Et: ORs  Þling, 


withſtanding, he made choice of ſuch Friends, 
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pline, as by inuring them to fulfil. all his com- 

mands or by ſtriking # ſhame'into thefii t6'diſl 

obey, or by carrying a ſevere Hand'bver _— 
Bnt'by fuch'a way as did wondetfull ſtir 


alacrity and chearfolnels in them : and did % a 


ſorr' aſſbre'him' of the Vidtory aforehand, 'and 
whichUid oblige the Soldier to him, more : than 
was fit for a Free Eftate.” Now wherdas'he was 
Verſed'in all kinds: of Martial Kilowledos; and 
Jjoyned Civil Arts with the "Arts of Wrants;: ino- 
thing came ſo ſiddenly,: or ſo unlobke forapon 
him, for which he had not a remedy at hand : 
And nothing was ſo averſe, but chat he could 
PER! ſomething for- is Furn and Benefit out 
O11Þ.. | 
He ſtood ſufficiently upon his State and Great- 
eſs, For in great Battels,he would fit at home 
in the Head Oharter, and manage all Things 
by Meſſages, which wrought him a double bene- 
fir; Firtt, that it ſecured his Perſon more,” and 
expoled bjrg the les to Danger. Secondly, that 
if at any time his Army was worlted, he could 
put new. fpirit into them-with his own preſence, 
and the Addition of Freſh Forces, and'turn the 
Fortune'bf the Day. - In the conduCting of his 
Wars, he wou]d not only follow former Prece- 
dents, bnt he was able todeviſe and purſue new 
Stratagems, accordingeas the accidents-and occa- 
fic ons required, 

Be -wasconſtant, and: Gngularly kind, and 
induleeat. mn his Friendſhips contrafted. ' Not- 


as 
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as aMan might, ealily. ſee, that he , choſe them 
rather rebe lyſtruments to his Ends, than forany 
Goodi: ik towards them. And whereas, by 
Nature; and outofa firm Reſolution, he adbe-, 
xed ; to 'this- Principle z.not to be eminent. a- 
mongſt Great and. deſerving, Men z but to be chief 
amongit /rferiours and YVaſſals-:. be choſe : only 
mean-and-attive. Men,. and ſuch as to, whom ' 
himſglfmightibeall. inall.. And: hereupon grew 
that:ſayingz So let Ceſar iave, , ehough 1dye ; and 
other Speethes of that kind..:ASfor the Nobilicy, 
and thoſe: that. were. his Peers, he. cantrafted 
age pr ſuchof them as might be uſeful 
to.him; ahd admitted;none to his Cabiner.Conncil, 


but thoſe that had their Fortunes wholly de- 


pending upon him. . . Lal <t- 
He was moderately furniſhed with good Lite- 


teretwe; and the Arts; But infſuch ſort as he ap- - 
plied his Skill therem to C:vil Policy, .For he 
was, well read in #iſtory: and was expert in 
Rhetqrick, and the Art of Speaking. And:be- 
[cauſe he attributed much to his good Srars, ' he 
_ would: pretend; more.,than an ordinary Know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy; As for Eloquence, and a 
prompt:.Elocurtion, that-was Natural te him, and 
- .. He was;djſſolute, and propenſe to Yoluptumſ- 
eſs and Pleaſwes; which ſerved well at firſt for 
a Cover to his Ambition, For no man would 
imagine, that-a-man ſ6looſely given; could har- 
bour any Ambitious and Vaſt Thoughts in his 


Heart! Notwithſtanding, - he ſo governed his 
; | Pleas 


+ Of Auguſtus Cafari '\'' 22x 
Pleiſures, that they were a. «eithet 
to his profit; " orto'his buſineBs : And: they y dad 
rather whet: than dili-che wot of "his Mind: 
He was Tenherardat his Beals 3 Nice: 
neſs and Curiofity in tis Laſts ; plant and — 
nificent at publick Intorludes; 
'Thus- being accompliſtied, chekbrices was 
_ Means of his NON aſe tic tris 
ni was a ſtep to his Kiſey moan his 
of of of Poptarity: > For nothiog'is mbre 
poprli?ttian to forgive our Encmiic"ilPhorongh 
which,”' either. Perths” Of Dr Cuming, hee His 
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TY odDIry $ CAESAR (if everiany 
Mortal Man) was 'endued. with a : greac- 
wh: of Mind, mjfturied with Paſſions, clear and 
well ordered; 'which'is evidenced by the High 
Atchievements which he performediin; his carly 
youth. - For thoſe perſons which areof' aitnr- 
bulent Nature or-Appetite, do commonly paſs 
their youth in many Errors 3 and about. their 
middle,and then,and not before, they ſhew forth 
their Perfedtions z but thoſe that areof a ſedate 
and calm Nature, maybe ripe for great and glo- 
rious Actions intheir youth. And whereas the 


Faculties of the 44514, no leſs than the Parts and 
Alems | 


- 
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Membersof the Body, do, confi and flourit.ina 
good temper of: Health,and Bearty,and Strength 3 
So be. was in the ftrengwiof i the: 44nd, inferraor. 
to bis Uncle:Flips ;, but inthe. Health and Bean- 
ry of the Hind, Juperigr: Hor Jul being;af 
an unquiet. and nncomphaſed. Spiric,' ( as thoſe, 
who art'tronbled ; with;the Falling-Sickueſs for 
the moſt xjart art;) notwithſtanding he carried 
on; his::owy ends with much; Moderation. and 
Diſcretigns. but he did :notorger his ends well, 
propouWling.to himſelf, yaſt-and high Delighs, 
above theReach of. a Mortal. Man, But Ang 
ſta, as a Man ſober, and mindful of his 2%or: 6 
ty, ſeemed to propound noother ends to nll f. 
than ſuchas were orderly and well weighed;and 
governed by Reaſon. For:firſt he was deſirous 
indeed to have the Rule and Principality in his 
hands:3then he fought to appear worthy of:that 
Power which he ſhould acquire: Next, to enjoy 
an: High Place, hecaccounted-bur x7 repſuſey 
Thing : Laltly,fie:endeavaured to do ſuch 4Ti- 
075, 28. might continue his-»e7ry, and leave an 
Impreſſion of his good Goverrmene to After, Arey, 
And therefore, in the beginning of his Ave; he 
aflefted:Pawer:z; in the riddle of his Age, Honour 
and Dignity; in the decline, of his years, Eaſe 
and Pleaſure; and in rhe end of his Life, he was 
wholly bent to d{emory and; Pofterity. 
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GOOD &e&EVIL: 
A Fragment, 
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N Deliberatives, the Point is, what is 
| Good, and what is Evil ; and of Good 
what is greater ; andof Evil whatis leſs.” 

' So that the Perſuader's Labour, is to 
| make things appear Good or Evil, and 
that in an higher or lower Degree ; which 
as it may be performed by true and ſolid 
Reaſons, fo it may be repreſented alfo by: 
Colours,  Popularities, and Circumſtan- 
ces, which are of ſuch force, as they 
ſway the ordinary Judgment either of a 
weak Man, or of a wife Man, not fully 
and conſiderately attending and ponder- 
ing the matter. Beſides their power to 
alter the nature of the Subject in appea- 
rance, and fo to lead to Error, they are 
of no leſs uſe to quicken and ſtrengthen 
the Opinions and Perſyaſions which are 
true : for Reaſons plainly delivered, and 
. always after one manner, eſpecially with 
Fine and Faſtidious Minds, enter but hea- 
vily and dully ; whereas if they be vari- 
ed, and have more Life and Vigour put 
into them by theſe Forms and Infinuati- 

Q 3 ONs, 
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ons, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, 
and many times ſuddenly win the mind 
to a Reſolution. Laſtly, To make a true 
apd fafe Judgment, 'nothirig can be of 
greater Uſe and Defence tothe Mind, than 
the Diſcovering and Reprehenſſon of theſe 
Colours, ſhewing'in what Caſes they hold, 
and in what ithey deceive ; "Which, as it 
cannot be done, but out of a very univer- 
tal knowledge of'the Natureof things ;' fo 
being performed,it ſo cleareth Man's Judg- 
ment- and EleCtion, as it is theleſs apt to 


flideinto any Error. - 
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Capita Seftionum, quz .in Bou? Maljque 
Colorum Tabula continentur.: .-.-.. 1 


4 
4* 


T. v7 cetere Partes, vel Selle, ſee 


 cundas unapimiter deferunt, cum 


ſingale principatum ſibi vindicent,. Melior 


reliquis videtur, Nam primas quegqae ex. 
zelo videtur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex ve- 
ro & merito tribuere, | 7. 
. 2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperantia 
Aelior ; id toto genere Melins.  __  . 

3. Quod ad Peritatem refertur, Majus 
eſt, quam quod ad Opinionem, Modus au-_ 
tem (5 probatio' ejus, quod ad Opinionem 
pertinet, hec eft : Quod quis, {1 clam pu- 
taret forte, facturus non ellet, 

4. uod rem integram ſervat, Bonum : 
Quod fine receptu eft, Malum; Nam ſe re- 
cipere nou poſſe, impotenti@ genus eft ; po= 3 
tentia autem Bonum. £& 

5. Quod ex pluribus conſtat, © diviſibi- 
libus, eſt Majus, quam quod ex paucioribus, 
& Majis Unum : Nam omnzia, per partes 
conſiderata, majora videntur ; quare & plu- 
ralitas partium Magnitudinempre ſe fert. 

Q_ 4 Fortias 


Fortis outer operatur pluralitas partinm, 
f Ordo abfit + Nam inducit firmilitudinem 
Infiniti, & impedit comprebenfionem, + . © 
. 6. Cujus privatio hona, Malums Cujus 
pravatio mala, Boyum. = 
7. Quod Bono viciuum, Bonuwn ; (ned 4 
Bono remoram, Malum. _ * 


h 
, 


ce 


| 8, Quodl quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus 
| Malum :*Qa0d ab externis imponitur, Mis 


-+* 


mis Malin.” EW" 

9. ad opera (® virtute wſtra partum. 
 gft, Majus Bqnum : uod ab aliens benefi- 
cto, vel abingdulgentia Fortune, delatum eſt, 


Minas Bonn, 
"10, Gratlas Privationis major videtur, 
quan gradus. Dimiuutionis ; © rurſus gras. 
us Inceptionis major yidetur, quam gra» 
Rac 5... cc 
Ir. ſ2uod laudant homines & celebragt, 
| Gonums ; quod wituperant & reprebeudunt, 
— ——_————— MET Y 


| 12, (Quod etiam ab inimighs laudatur, 
$1agnum - Bonum ; quod vero ah amicss rt- 


prehenditur, magnum Malum, 
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Tl be Heads of . the Se&tions of the Ta 


© ble of the Colours of Good and 
- Evil, rendred into Engliſh, are 4s 
- vp eg 


W7NCE a Parties, or Sette; chat- 
lenge the preheminence of the Firſt 
Place to themſelves ; that, to which all the 
reſtwith one conſent give the Second Place, 
feems to be better than the other's. For e» 


"pery one ſeems to take the Pirſt Place out 


of Zeal to it ſelf ; but to give rhe Second 
where it ts really: ove. 

2. That kind 1s altogether beſt . whoſe 
Excellence, or Preheminence is beft 

3. That, which hath a relation to Truth, 
j5 Greater has that. which refers ts Opi- 
nion, But the Meaſure, and Tryal of that, 
which belgngs te Qpinion, 7s this :*It is 
that which a Man . would not-do, . if he 
thovght it wonld not be known. 

q- That, which keeps a matter fafe aud 
entire, is Gaod ; but what zs deſtitute-and 


unprovided of Retreat is Bad. For wheres 


FF as 


as-all Ability of Afting is Good, not to be | 
able to withdraw OHe's ſelf, js a kind of Im= | 
Peavey: . 

. That which conf ts of more + Parts;ad 
thoſe! Diviſible, 3s Greater, and more one, 
than what is made up of Fewer : For. all 
things when they are looked upon' piecc- 
meal, ſeem Greater ; when alſo a Plurality 
of Parts.make a ſew of-a Bulk confiderab/e: 
Which a Plarality of Partsveffetts more 
Prongly, if they be in no certain Order ; 
for it then reſembles an Infinity, aud bins 
aers the comprehending of them. 

6. 7] hat, whoſe Privation { or, the Want 
of which.) is Good, is in it ſelf Evil ; that, 
whoſe Privation (or the Want whereof ) 'ix 
au Evil, 'is in it ſelf Good. 

0, What is near. to Good, 5 Good ; Leda 
i at diftance from Goed, is Evil. 

8. That, which a Man hath procured by 
his own Default, # a Greater Miſchief ( or 
Evil : ) that, which is Jayed on him by 0+ 
thers, 1a Leſſer Evil. 

That, which is gotten by Our Own Pains 

and Induftr 'Y, s a greater Good : that, which 
eames by another Man's Courteſie, or the 

dudadgenct of Fortune, # aletſer Good. 
Io. The 
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10. The Degree of Privation ſeems 


Greater than the Degree of Diminution : 


And again, the Degree of Inception ( or 
Beginning ) ſeems greater thaa the Degree 
of Increaſe. 

II. That, which men commend and ce- 
lebrate, is good ; that, which they d:ſpr aife 
and reprehend, 1s evil. 

I2. That, which draws commendation 
Ten from Enemies, is a great Good; but 
that, which 1 reprevended even by Friends, 
is a great Ent. 


. 
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% 
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A Table of the Colours (or Fppearances Y 
_ of Good and Evil; and their Degrees, 
as Places of Perſuaſion, and Dz Seakas? 

_ and. their ſeveral  Fallaxes , and the 
"Eleuchs of them. FE Jen 
1. YU1 caters Partes, vel Selke, ſechitidiar nnd. 
nd Pimicer defernzr, cam fingula principaenn 
febi vindicent, Mehor reliquis videtwr, Nam pri- 
anas quabzne ex zelo videtur ſumere 5 ſecundas aft-' 
temex vero & merito tribuere. That is, ' © 


Since all Parties, or SeCts, challenge the Prehe- 
minence of the jſt Place to themſelves; that, 
to which all thereſt with one canſent givethe 
fecond. Place, ſeems to be better than the 0- 
thers. For every one ſeems to take to f#/F 
Place out of zeal to it (elf, but to give the 
ſecond where it is really doe. "- 


+ 
Pp. 


'Q Gicers went about to prove the Se&t of 
" Acagemicks,which ſuſpended all Afeverarion, 
for to be the beſt. . For, ſaith he, ak « Stoick, 
Thich Philoſophy s true, he will prefer hs own + 
them as, him , Which approacheth ( nexs ) the 
' Truth, he will confeff, the Academicks. So dee! 
7th the Epicure, that wilt ſcam endure rhe Stoick 

es - to 


z A Table of the Colours. 


zo be in ſeght of hit; ſo ſoon as he hath pla- 
= __ vill. place- the- Academicks- next 
"——_ — 

So, if a Prince e took divers Competitors tc foa 
place, ang examined.them leverally,whgm at. 
themlelyes they would chiefly commend: z 
were like the abteſt man ſhoul thaye a It 
fag Voices. ' 

:. The Fulax of this Evlow happeneth: oft: in. fe- 
ſpett of Envy ; for men are*ictuſtomed; after 
themſelves, and their own faſhion, to incline = 
tq them. which. are {oiteſt, and are. leaſt in 

"y in.deſpigh and derogation of rh t 
ho d them hardeſt to it. So that this:Golour: pf 
Metiority. and Proveoner is 2 fi Bn, hel {areas 
on and Weakneſs, .. 


2. Caf excellentia, wel: —— veer $ id. 
foro $E eos, That. 18 -:i 1340107 


Thi kind is hegrder beſt, whole Excallence, 
; or if Tpnhemiocach: is beſt, gr 0d 


' PPER TAINING; t to "Thins are the 

Forms : Let us not wander in gceneralities. 

ed us compare particular with partion/ar,&co This 

rance, though: it ſeem of ſtrength, and. ra-- 

, er Logical than Rbgzorical, yet ts; rery oft a: 
x. 

 Sometines; becauſe ſome things are, in. kind 

very caſ#al; which if they efcape,.prove excel- 

kat; iq that tae kiadis inferior, becauſe it is fo 

y; > * ſubjx& 


\ 
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of Good and Evil. * 
ſubject to peril z but that, which is excellent, 
Fiſh > ploved, i: is ſuperior, As the Blollom of 
| Mar and the Bloſſom of Mo, whereof the 
French Verſe goeth': ——— | 


s + 
- 4 4 * t 5 TY 


Burgeon de Mars, au ae Wh 
St IR bien vant dix. . tte lt 


$0 that'the Bloſſoin of Ma) is; eli "bitter 
than the Bloſſom of Mare bp. yer. is on 
Bloſſom of March | is better than the beſt 

of May. © 

Sometimes, becauſe the nature of Gon inds 
isto be niore equal, and more indi erent, anc got 
to have very diſtant Degrees ; as hath been no- 
we, in the warmer Climates, the people are gere- 
rally more wiſe, but in the Nothern Climate, the. 
Gy of chief are greater. So in many Armies, 
if the watter ſhonld'be tryed by Dtl between 
ewo Chanipions, the Victory ſhould go onthe ove 
fide ; and yet, if- it weretryed by the grof, iz 
would go on the orhcy ſide. For Fxcellencres go 
as it'were by chance, 'but kinds go by a more cer- 
tain Nature as by D! \ſeipline in War. 

Laſtly, Many kinds tiave mach refuſe, which 
countervail thar, which they have excebexr ; ard 
therefore generally Metal is more precious than 
Stove, and yet a Diamond i IS more precions thag 
Gold. 


" A Table of OR 

3: Oyodad Veriratemi tefertur, Maj off, quani 

_ Ghod ad Opinionem. Modus, item & probatio 
jith, quod ad Opiniovem pertiner, has eft,..Quod 
quis, fi clam putaret fote, fa&turus non eſlet. 
That is, | EY - 


That which hath relation to Truth, is greater 

- ._ than that which refers to.Qp5nioz. . But the. 
 Meaſvire, and Tryal of that, which belongs 
. £0 Opizjon, is this : 1c i that which 4 man monts 
fot do, if he thought it would not be kiown, 


g? the E goes fay.to the Stoicks Felicity pla- 
2F ced'iin YVerrue ; that it is like the felicity of a 
Player, who, if he were left of his Auditors,and 
their Applanſe,: would ſtreight be;out of Heart 
and Countenance ; and therefere they. call Ye- 
te, bonum theatrale ;, that is, 4 Stage good. -But 
of Riches the Poce faith, OP 


+, Populus me ſibilayy 

Ar mihiplando;; 1.e, 
Ae People hifk abroad, 

. But 1 my ff. applaud: 


And of Pleaſure, | rs 
my | ——=Grata [ws ms ” 
Gaudia corde premens,zuults {imulato Pudorem : 1.&s 


&« Your welcome J5ys within let ſtifled hes 
6 But counterfeit abroad a Modeſty. Y 
| . 


Of. Good EY 5 


«The Pull of this*Colouy1s 18 Conte hat fue, | 
though ched&mfover/rorhe -Brathple"be ready: ; 
For #2#thr is tiov choſen proprts' ndridn? pophitr: 
forthe applauſe of-- Pe OTEETY 
axime oaminunm trip ſun + = Man bug 
ſtand mott-in awe df bimfelf;>16' 2s a Ferran 
Man-will be: Vertyogs 57 "foltngdin ne,\10'4 _ P 
and:not only:s er theatro, upon the'$;ace: ethers : thoug 
percaſe it witthe more ſtrong by-Glory.and Fe 
as:an Heat; which is doubl y Refletion. Bug 
_ that denieptithe Suppoſorion,itdorh'nogreprehend' 
the:Fallax, whereot' the Riprehenſion' is a Law; 
that Yerrue ( ſuch as isjoyned with Labour and 
Gonflit) wouatd 'not be\choſen, 'but for Fame 
and Opimonynyet it followeth wor, that the chief 
Motive ofthe» Election ſhould not be real, ard 
for ic ſelf; for Fame may be only cauſaimpilt va, 
the impelling or urging Cauſe,and not cauſa conſti- 
78ens, Or eſitienct conſtituting;or efficient Caiiſe: 
As if there were two Horſes, and the one world 
do better without the Spur that the other : but=z- 
gain, the other with che Spur.would far exceed 
the doing of ithe former, giving him the 'Sprr 
alſo; .yet the latter will be judged to he the ber 
zer Horſe : and the Form;as to ſay, Tuſh, the Life 
of this Horſe is but. in the Spur, 'will'not ſerve as 
9 a wiſe Judgment: for, ſince the ordinary Js? 
ſirument of Horſmanſhip is the Spur, andthar it; 
js 00 matter of /mpediment or Burrhen, the Hor ſe 
3$.not to be accounted the lefs of,'which will not 
_ do well without rhe Spar, but the gather 1s to be 
reckoned rather a Delicacy, than'a Ferine.+ $0 
 R Glbry 


: AZ ableef dhe Colbars 
Guy Fon are-:tbe \Sprrs te Heltwe * and? 
auf Fer ah oth lengwſt withour ther, 
lways att tocatiend'/eriuey: 
Va potato the.lels chain fer 3t Jeifo 
bees: #4 hesSpurof. Fame and Repara- 
7107; .; 80d thereforethat Po Nota cjud wes;) 
þ-01- wg An en ens veriiatemrelt 
tines of 5 Rag guety fo clemgmargt fore, fa- 
En aogs That i, Tae whit MarkioF: A 
Thivg choſen for 100% and mae for. Trath-: 
ſ3ke zi54big, het one.would: not rhduity -ifhe? 
Thought it- avid lot be _—_— Jis pats.” 
bags! "1 3 3191 DInYO! « _ 2Di > wt ad 
tor: rem ttegranss envat,. Irinen's g ne 
* KEFEPFIn pu rye Nam je recjperemonpoſſe,. 
extia ous eff; RON Laces | 
Moos vine: Lo £179 itn 01-0 8) ot 
- TO Ain $7 
That, hich oops: 2 — andhatire, ” is 
\ Geed : buttwhat ts deſtitote; andwuprovided- 
. ofa retreat, is had. '. For, whereasall Ability 
: of Acting, is Good, not to be-able:to with-- 
: draw. ones [cl Is a kind of LngOegacys 


FER EOF Bop framed the! Fable of the 

£00 Frogs; bhat confulted together in the 

time of: 4rozgrhy (when many: Plaſhes that they 
hod- repaircdwyute wereadry, ) what: was to be 
dones and the: owe. propounded to'go down into 
a deep We#, becaaic it 'was like the Water would 
rot fail there'y but the other anſwered, Yes, but 
if bs do _ haw ſhall we ger up again | ? And the 
Reaſon 


. wfGood and Evil. 7 


Reaſon is, that Humane Aftions are fo uncertain, 
andf/ ſubje£t. tor perits;ras 'ehat: feemetlivthe' beſt 
cainſe, whicktad:moſt peſeges gut of t+- © Ap- 
pertaining cothis Perſuaſion; the Formare;You 
fralb engage yur felf; onthe other fide; Taman, 
qa a90ua7 US, ſnes ex fortuna, i.e. Take what 
Kotyoa'will'z or5/ you ſhall keep the matrer 32 your 
om hand. 4. The reprehen fron of it is, that prece- 
Amy ad vo iz all aftion s neceſſary. For,as 
he ſalt well, Nor rg reſolve; 510 refolve ond ma- 
ny times it breeds as many zeceſſities, and enga- 
zothavfar igſoniecother ſort; as to reſolve: $9 
. Ib ipbuethic coun Man's Diſca(s tranilited Lin 
powey'; for the courroe Man will exjoy axvhing, be- 
vayfe hewilthave. his ft fore, mſſbilieyto 
enjoy the more '{o,by.chis Reaton, a Man ſhould 
execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould beſtill indife- 
rewe, and ar. ibevey to execute any thing, Be- 
fides. y mndÞthis fame Jetta oft alea,or,once 
having caſt*sbe Dice; hath[many times an advan- 
dls irawakerth the powers of the mind, 
ras onal endeavour, (/C aterwpares, ne- 
cefſirane certt' ſuperiores iftis ; ) whichare able to 
ftw wirh any others,bitmaſter theſe upon any. 


5 Quo ex pliribus conſtat, & divifibilibas, et Ae 
- fatyquamn quod ex panciorivin, 'OÞ mags nuns : 

'- am aomnia, per partes conſederara, majora viden- 
tar 3 quare & pluralitas parrinm Magnitudinem 
pre ſe fert. Fortis autem operatur Pluralit as 
| . partium, fi Ordo abit : nam indiit ſimiluudinem 

Infinitt, & impedit I "= 

2 


s 


which is fet-down, and beſides it leaveth» a 


: A Fable. _ the Colours 


That, whickooolifts ofa -more: nn, nd 1 thoſe 
; Divifble, tsgreater, arid more Onc, than what 
- ts-made- vÞ-of fewer z"'for. all:things, when 
deer apon picce-meal, ſeem greater; 
:3;6whence flſe a plurality-of Parts make ſhew.of 
_ Buik:\confiderable. - Which a Plurality of 
> Parts effefts more ſtrongly, 1f they be in no- 
8: > certainOrder $ for it then reſembles'an. 7rfi- 
-onmbpyand hinders the comprehending of _ 


HIS Golow: ſcemeth palpable 3 5 forit.isnat 
4 -Plicraliry of 'Par's,-' without” Mpjority. of 
Par 1s;thas eth the r6ta/greater 57 YET Never; 
cheleſs;' it:dften carries the z71ma away: yea; it 
_ deceiveththe ſex/e; | as it ſeemeth- tothe &ze a 
f vrcer. diftanceof way, if it becall- deadrand ror 
rituedgthariitfitihave Trees, on Byildings, or any 
other:marks, whereby the Eye: thay divide1t.;!S$0 
wheha groaurmomed man hath divided his Cheſts, 
_.ndCages;ant Bags, he ſeemeth tohimGelfr4 
ns Ip} therefore the;:way to Rapls 
fie awy vhing/is'to breakiit, andteimake: Anardmy 
ofijtae fer: al parts, and:to examine/it accor- 
ding to ſeveral ſcircamſtances. And this maketh 
Ihe Breater.ſhew, if ir, be done.w1rbout Order,for 
confson.maketh things muſter more. And be- 
hdvs, whats: fet down by. Order and Dwoifion, 
doth. demonſtrate, that nothing is left out or 
wnmitred'; hutaitkisthere : whereas,if it be with- 
out Order; both>chemind comprehendeth leſs that 


ſuſpicion, 


_ "Of "Good ard Evil. - '9 
ſuſpi ord as if »797e might be /#14"than is ex- 
jp 20 014 £5 i 110Y' op * "2 0 Wy 939 4 bd v, 
Lg Colour deceiveth,” if” the'thind* of him 
_ that is'to be 'perfuaded, do of it elf overconcerve 
or prejuge of the'grearne/s. of any thing; for 
then the breekjvy of it 'will make it rem eſs, be- 
cauſe it makes'it toappear more according to 
the Truth. And therefore, if a Man be' In Sick- 
zeſs or Pain, *the time will ſtem longer withour a 
Clock , or Hourglaſs, that withix, : for the wind 
doth value every momerit';andthen the'Fou? th 
rather ſum «p the moments than divide: the Day, 
$0 it'd dead Plain the way ſeemeth the longer, be- 
cauſethe Eye hath pre-epnceived it ſporrer, than 
the truth: and the fF#b/Frating* of that maktth ir 
ſeem /onger thanthe'truth. Therefore, if .agy. 
Manhavean'over-great Opinion of any thing, then 
if another think, by breaking it into ſeveral. Con- 
federations, he ſhall make it feem grearer to him, 
he will be deceived, And therefore,in ſach Caſes, 
it'is not ſafe to divide, but to exrol the Enrire ſtill 
in general. . NE 
" Another Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth,, 
is, "when the matter broken;- or divided, is not 
uu hor we by the ſenſe, or ade atorteinre- 
ſpec of the-diſiratting or ſcattering of it; 'and be» 
ing entire,and not divided, is comprehended: ASan 
hundred Poynd: in Heaps of five Ponnds will fhew 
2n07e than In one groſs Heap : ſo as the Heaps be 
_ all uponoreTabttobe ſeen at once;* otherwiſe 
not. As Flowers,growing ſcattered in aversBeds, 
will ſhew orc;than ifthey: did grow Ih as” : 
Bi F (#) 
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A Table af the Goleurs 
aealleh «4 be mikhina.Plery that the 


ro vie at one; otherwiſe not. -- 


therefore. hoſe Livinglyeth rogegber ju one 
gerefor EE cyunte Ze, vow then 


the 


oe IX: and Gr 
£18 0.2hek help 


ne Xs [oh wt FI 

IE 0s art troubled, about ma ay, 
3, one. thing, 15, ſufficient. So liknwi 

£ypon; fop framed the Fable of the Fox, and 

- oepory rad Fox Aa tee rica | 

ts and devices be get. from 

the Houngl ; and the Car ſaid, Het Þad bogs, 074g 


which $10 climba Tr hich a prodf. was: 
better \ Dt than all theref whe he oa Fre 


verb grew... a 7 
Mut tovit lien, [ei Fl OOTY (2 
Rents $* the. Hagnds 10, Leape ted: thifes nk, 


Gta only: one, F1 good as. all. + 


by 


v 
nd 1g the Mara! of this Xie comes likewiſe 
\That £2904 ne 
a pinet qi FAA, A the Ir: TO Md Policies: dj 
man 5, O00 Tit, « $q it falleth out to be acomtmen 
Errot jig- Negoriating 3.1 >, WAELeas Men haye: mjrny 
eaſons.t0 induce jor per they. ſtrive-.com+ 
monly, to; utter. and.uſe them all.ar ovce,., which 
6-6) ent Forir Eh mp 7-1 _ng 


we > 


ol of mg $54 on 
raping imſcit only; ghhe. 


Er, a4 OI als mults jus. 
_ And what help'd not alars before, .. F a : _ 
Oath belp faite, nnea joynCitioore, 


_Indeds ina ſer Speech i in an Aſſembly, i it Is ex- 
A asf ſhould bfe al his Reaſors in the 
Ea e he handleth : but in- privare perſuaſio ons ie is 
always a great Error; - .. \ 

A fourth Caſe, whereia this Colour way: the re- 
prehendedis in reſpett of y ſame 055 unira for- 
ror, ithe yeknojrledged, # ; of - an, avHed 
ak v.Acoording £0 the. Fl 0; the FRENCH 

2 who, whenghe./ 's. Embaſſador had 
rent] his "Maſter s Style at large, which con- 
fiſteth of many Countries, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH KING willed his Fete 


other Mimijter, tq.repeat aver. FRANCE bas 

many. times as. the -other hed, recited. the 

VErak Daminions ;, jatending, it Was, equivalent 
R 4 _ with 


day CE of fth is ph wk a6? | 
novby Wy of 3tding 3'ſhew of Jfagnjtidt tt 
© bat-3* : yahd Rarity : NY 
thePorrhs ares, Whete" you Jha find Tu a''Co 

cirrehice ?>Great, ang wtirrkls for it qt a 
re 'of Mis or Forthne;' to'naKke. any 
en fe s ki dPrcater than ordin.ty.f\h Khan'to 


ARES 
or encorntred, by imputipg to all Excllencg in 
Compoſt#diva Rid of P6 ry. or fat Teaſt) a Ca- 
ſualty, or Jeoparay : for from that, which is excel- 
PS reatneſs fomewhit may. be taken, or - 
SR a Irs andyet  ſufficiterly left. E 
from that which hath his price in areal tion, if 
YOU rake ehity any thing, ' or any Premio fol 


I Diſ;rate. - * eff 


4 31 d org nhge't 20 


6. Cujue Pricmis bona, Malunh' ei Prin 
"© onal Bovian,” TO, Ons ON REIN; A 
07 0294 . ; ; $ ney (1; 1 3V-\s 
That, whoſe Privitity ToEAhe? wank of which) 
1 Good, 9 infit* fe) Pats That-whoſe Priva: 
bedion"C ofthe Pte heres ) Rkoha hs is in 
0 ſelf Good: 167 18 54 expo is _ 
*HE Forint eaalike TO Af -efat-chab 
J > was El, whith"is charged for the brtrer, 
| Eg He that is incl; inks there 15 110 Heaveh, 
Safe" ter cut; Aeorns wire ood, till Bread was 
| found, 


' Of Rod and Evil. >: x3 
found, &6} Andy 'thEdther fide; the farms t6 
make” it-contceived,” that*tHat was 2o3#\> whidy 
was changed for the wor /#; We; Bona mags ta- 
rendo quam frwenao ſentimus ; That is, we under- 
ſtand the Goodneſs of thine" 1mVTe- dy wanting, 
than enjoying them. Bona 4 tergo formoſiſſima : 
i. e. Good'things nevi appear tn 1Yheirofoll Beauty, 
till they turn their back, and be going away,&C. 

« ! The'Reprobenſrorof this Colod#iis,' Phat the 
Good of EviPwhich-is removed, may beeſteemed 
Gooa, or Evil comparatively; td not poſitively.or 
ftmply. So that if the Privation be G ood, it tol- 
| towSot that the /#5er condition was Evil;bur 
lef Good : For the Flower or Bloſſor"is\a poſitive 
Good ; although the remove of it, to give place 
tothe Frnjr, be: a comparative Good; So inthe 
Tale of «/£/0p, when the old'faitring'man in the 
beat of the day caſt down his Burthen, and called 
for Death'; and\when Death came'to know 
© with him, ſaid; -J1* was for nothing," but'to 
os with 115 Burthen again 2 It Jouh hot 
follow, that becauſe Death;which was the privia: 
Hon'of the Blrthen, was ill, therefotethe Biorben 
was good; '* And in this part the ordinary 'Form 
of Makin Neceſſarinin, a neceſſary Evil; aptly 
repreberded this Colotr; For privatio malimeceſ] a: 
rijeft-mala, 'the privation of a neceſſary Evil is 
Evil; andyerthat'doth not convert the" aire 
of the neceſſary Evil, but it is Bog, 01 000 (1 
"Again it cometh ſomerimes to paſs, that there 
Is ar} equality in the change of privation', and 
{ ay'it were ) a Delemma- $07, of the' good;, 

* or, 


\@ed A AS «Gs DEA A re OO ee ot 


4 > f Table of SARS 


# Curruſtio riNs- QT5; Dilemma mals, of the Ext 3 
ure ſgeneratio. 1{o thag,.the * corryption of jon 
alter uh... Good i 15'2 Cee RegEt ins of - 


| Soi ate ap rige ſt: 

Both Chancerithe ſame « equal. Parent hare; $a 

..And contrecily, the remedy. of the phe Evil, 
is the gcoaſion and COACH, a, nent : aSin 
Sefheand Cherybele.. pe 


7- Quo Bono vicinum, Sy 9d; bY Bonoren 


TY Male. \ That is, 


Whati is — Good, is Good ; Wha is ; at di 
commer» is Evil, , Ty 


"UGH is the Naureof. things, that things 

contrary, and diſtant in nature and' quality 3 
26d alſo. ſevered and dicjoyned i in Place and things 
like, and conſenting in quality, are placed, and. (as 
6 were ry td wi For partly,in-regard 
of-the Netwey to pread, multiply, and infett in 
Gwilicude 3 and partly ,in-regard of the Narnre, 
to break; expel, and «ler that-which js,di/agree- 
«ble and contrary, molt things do either afecjate, 
3nd drew wmewr. t0 Ea i the hike,or (at leaſt) 
a/ſimilate to themſelves that which epproacherh 
wear ighems and do alſo drive away, «ſe, and 
exterminate their contraries. And That is the rea- 
ſos. commonly yielded, why the middle Region 

6 0 


of Good: and-Evil. + Is 
of the Air ſhould be coldeſt ; becguſe theSwr and 
Stars are.either hot by dire& Beayps, or by refleti5- 
on. The dirett Beams heat the upper Region; the 
refledted Beams from the Ee#th.and Seas, heatthe 
lower: Region. That which is-in the auddeſ#be- 
ing farther diſtant inp/are from theſe +wo. Regi- 
0725 os heat,. is moſt diſtant in Netwre, that is 
coldeſ#, which is that hey WNT YT WP I TIT 
pr caldins bog: Whey 2 * Antyperiſtaſts is a Phi- 
term color ber, per * de Gr 
tiperifteſin, that, 16, 7149170-r "5,5"; repulfim oh eve- 
ning by contraries : Which: ry fare; whereby eleber 
was-pleafantly taken hold; -: Hear or Cold re:hade 
of by him; who ſgid;thas | more firong tif {fully 
as honeſt man in theſe days: oe eſt anne ” the 
W141 needs be morehonelt.. v7" : \ Ne” PH: 
rhan in, Ages beretofore,propter Antiperiftaſin,be= 
cauſe the ſhutting of himin the maſt of Contraries 
muſt needs make the honeſter ſtronger, and more 
compatt in it ſelf, | 
1PÞe Reprevenſior | 

Firſt, Many things of Amplitude in their kind 
dai( as it, were )-engr0/i to themſcives «ll, and 
leave that which is »cxe-thetn: moſt deſtirnre, 
Aythe Shoory, or Vnder-Wood, that grow near 
_ a.great and: ſpread Trees is the moft pined and 
ſhrubby _Woed of. the Field ; becauſe the (great 
T ge doth deprive and defeive them of the fp and 
nauriſhment 5, To be ſaith. avell, Divites fervi maxt: 
me Servi, That tich mens Servants are the greae 
teſt Slaves : And the Compariſon was pleaſant of 
him, that compared Comrtiers attendant in the 
Courts of Princes, without great Place or Office, 
| to 


" of this Celowr is» 


26 ' A Table of the Colours 

to Faſting-days ; which were next the Holy-days; . 
but otherwiſe were the leaneſt days in all the 
Week. 

[Aorher- Reprebenſioi? is, that things of Great ; 
Sand Predominanty; though they do not ex- 
renpace'ttie things adjoyning -in ſubftances,” yet 
they drown them, ”and obſcure them in ſhew and 

earance. And therefore the Aſtronomers ſay ; 
that ,, whereas. in all ocher Planets Conjuni- 
UI is theperfefteſt amity, the Sw contrariwiſe i is 
goodby_ Aſpett, but evil by Conjunttion. © 

A'third Repreberſion is, becauſe Evil apprdachs 
eth to Good, ſometimes for concealment, ſome-- 
times for” proteltion « And Good to Evil for con- 
verſion and reformation, 'So. Hypocrifie 'draweth 
near © Religion for covert and Shaing 1 i _ | 


Sepe later vitium prokimitateboni. K 1h, 2508 * 


——_—_— hers and Good, vi e Prone F es, 


And Sfnbj-ane whith were « commonly. in- 
ordjuarte-men, and Malefattors, 'were wont tobe 
neareſtto. Priefts, and Prelates, and' Holy-min : 
for the A4ajefty of "good chings1s ſuch, as the 'Cor- 
fmerof them are'reverend,”' On the other tide; 
our Seviowr, charged with nearneſs of Publicans 
and Rorers, "Taid "Mare. 9... The Phyſician _ 
FRI the ſo c&.rather than the woe. \ 
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Oo Good and Sal 
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3.  Quod quis 4 culpe ſus couraxit, " Majns 
- quod ; Eaters ied s jMbnus Alain. 
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T hat, - which a Man bath \procutedhy. his. own 
| Default,'is a greater miſchief (or Evil 5) thac, 
which is laid on by others, isa yg Evil. 


HE Reaſon is, becauſe the ſting oe, pie 

of the mind, «ccxſirg it ſelf, "doub/ecb all 
Adverſi ity : Contrariwiſe, the conſidering and re- 
cording inwardly,” that a man is clear-and free” 
from fault, and juſt imputation , doth: arremps 
outward Calamities. For if the Will be in. the 
Senſe, and inthe Conſcience. both,there-is a gemi- 
ization of it: But if. Evil ben the; one, and 
Comfort in the other, it is a kind of Campoſrien : 
So.the Poets in Trageaies do make the moſt peſſio- 
wate Lamientation, and..thoſe that fore-run fiual 
deſpair, to be accuſing, queſtioning, and FOFIATIAS 
of: a anar's ſelf. 


# 


 Seque unwn clamat canſamgiſe caputqus aalormes. 


She railing doth confeſs her ſelf to be 
The cauſe and ſource of her own iſery. 


And contrariwiſe, the extremities of worthy Per- 
ſons have been annihilated in the conſideration of 
their own good deſerving. Belides, when the Evil 


cometh from Without, there.is ft a kind of eva- 
poration 


18 4 Tbs of #h& Colours 
poration of grief, if it come by humas injury, ei- 
cher by indignadion and medirating of revengeFzom 
o fefves; or by Exprdriny, or \fore- conceioveg, 
that Nemeſis and Retribation will take hol&ofthe - 


Authors of our hurt ;, or, if itbe by fortune or 
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But, where the Ev##is detived from amat's wv 
fawlr, there 'all ſtrikes deadly iriwards and ſuf5- 
ab 22 hi Go 6 Joh 20: i8HYO h1fntitao 


{Firfinreſpe& of Hops : For Reformmionof 
otr fail is innoftra poreſtire,' our own power" 'bue 
amendment of our forme ftmply is not:\Pliere- 
fore Demoſthenes in-raiaiy"of his Orarions ſacl 
thasro-the People of dr hews ; Thar which havens 
regard tothe time paſt, us the worſe'Pojnt ard Cito 
cumſtance of all the reſt; That as to the time to 
come, the beſt. What is that? Even this ; #bat by 
your Sloth, Irreſolution, and Miſgovernment, your 
aff airs are grown to tis \ Neclination andd Decay : 
For, bad you uſed and v*i:yc4 your means. and forces 
rothe beſt, and done yorir pris every way tothe full 3 
and notwithitanding your matrers ſhould have gone 
backward in this mannev as they dv ; there had been | 
#9 hope left of Recovery or Repmration, But ſince it 
hah been only by your own errors, &c, $50 Epit$e1us 

1x 
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| Abd therefore many uey MAY are either c 


_ they ſeethe dhe of any thing that Jak 


 \pf Good and Evil. * 
in his Degrees faith, The worſt }-ne of man 
evonſe extern Thing bs berter than thay, to ac 
han's fell; and beft of al Fy accuſe nexther.” 
Andther: ſion: of this Colour, i” 
ſpedt of the well bearing of Evils, wherew "gp 4 
man can charge no Wk but Wnle, bo 
keththem the2ſr. L 
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venirub '2nd will take 70 fault WO) Fl 
or elſe very wc, and cleaving to chemſetves 


wt ar 
maſt-lig Cup 1 themſelves) \ Taye no othe 

but' to ber: it var well, and'to make the haſt Gee ? 
For, as we : ſhe, when ſqmetimes a fawlr is cam- 
mitced,' and before it be known, who is to blame, 
enuch 4s is made of it ;. bat after, if it appear 
to be done by a Sor, or by a Wife, or by a rear 
Friend; then'iz is light'made of : So much more, 


when @' man muſt zake i «pon himſelf. ' And 


therefore it is commonly ſeen,that Womex which 
marrys Hwbands of itieir own chuſing, againſt 
their Friends conſents, if they be never 7 l-ufea, 
yet you ſhall ſeldom fee them complain, but er 
P good face on. 
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90 | $4 Abſtue aliquo inde.red- 

thout making any reſticution,, And if they 

ded ou Fortune, or Providenee, yet they; 
ſeem to touch us ſecretly with the reverence of 
the Divine Powers, whole Favours we taſte, and 


therefore work a kind of Religions Fear and Re- 
ſtraint : 
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Of Good and Evil. 21 
flraint : Whereas, in the other kind, that comes 
to paſs, which the Propher ſpeaketh, Ezeck. Le- 
rantur, exultant, immolant plagis ſuls & ſacrificat 
ret; ſuo : Men are giad, they rejoice, they offer to 
their Toils, and ſacrifice to their Nets, ” 
Thirdly, Becauſe that, which comeeth unto 
us without our own Yertue, yjeldeth not that 
Commendation and Repatation : For Aitions of 
great Felicity may draw wonder, but praiſe leſs 
as Cirero ſaid to Ceſar, Que miremur, habemns ;, 
gue laudemrs , expettamm : That is, They had 
what they might wonder at; but expedled what 
they might praz/e. 
 Fourthly, Becauſe the purchaſes of our own 
3nduſtry are joyned commonly with labour and 
frife , which gives an edge and apperite,. and 
makes the frmit:on of our Delires more pleaſant. 
Snavis cibus 4 venatu : Veniſon is ſweet of ones 
own Kkilling.: | 
© On the other ſide, there be four Counrer-Co- 
tours to this Colour, rather than 'Reprehenſions ; 
becauſe they'be as large as the Colowr it ſelf. 
Firf{t,Becauſe fe!icity ſeemeth tobe a CharaFer 
of the: Favour and Love of the Divine Powers ; 
and accordingly works both of confidence in our 
ſelves, and reſpett and authority from others. And 
this felicity extendeth to many caſual rhings ; 
whereunto the care and virrzue of man cannot ex- 
zend ,and therefore ſeemeth to be at /arge Good. 
AS when Ceſar {aid to the Sailer ; Ceſaremportas, 


& forrunam ejis 5 That he carried Ceſar and his 


Fore : If he had ſaid, Er virtmem es, and 
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his Palour;, it had been ſmall comfort againſt a 


Tempeſt z otherwiſe: than. if it might ſeem upon 
Aerit, to induce Fortune. LL. 
.. Next, Whatſoeyer is done by Firtue and 1z- 
duſtry, ſeems to.be. done by a kind of Habit and 
Art; and: thereupon open to be imitated and 
follawed : Whereas Felicity is jmitable. So we ge- 
nerally fee, that things of Nature ſeem more ex- 
cellent than things of Art, becauſe they be #zf- 
table; for, Quodimitabile eſt, potentia quadam vile 
gatum eft + What is imitable, w by 4. certain power 
made known abroad. DE S 
Thirdly , Felicity commendeth. thoſe things 
which come withow our own labour : For they 
ſeem Gifts, and the others' ſeem |Pery-worths, 
Whereupon Plutarch ſaith elegantly of the As 
of. Fimoleon,who was ſo fortunate, compared with 
the A&s of Agcſtaus and Epaminongas, T hat they 
were like Homer's Verſes ; they ran ſo eaſily, and 
fo' well, And therefore it is the-Word we give 
unto” Peeſie,, terming it a happy Fein; - becauſe 
Facility ſeemeth ever to come from Happineſs. 
\Fourthly,” This ſame preter ſpem, vel exps@Za- 
zum, when things happen .belides Hope or Ex. 
peFation , it dath increaſe the Price and Pleaſure: 
of many things; and this cannot be incident to 
thoſe x Gang that proceed from our own care, 
and compaſſing, - 
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10, Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam gradus 
- Diminutionts : Et rurſtss,Gradus [nceptionts ma=- 
_ : jor. videtur,, quam Grads Increment; That is, 


The Degree of Privatios ſeems greater than the 
Degree of Dimination: And again,the Degree 

:. of Inception, ( or Beginning, ) ſeems greater 

.. than the Degree of /zcreaſe, 3 


TT is 2 Pofirion in the Mathematicks, that there 
. & n0 Proportion between ſomemhat and nothing < 
Therefore the Degree of Nullity and Quiddity, 
( or A# ) ſtemeth- larger than the Degrees of 
Increaſe and Decreaſe, As toa Monoculns, It is 
more to loſe one Eye, than to Man that hath 
twa Eyes : So, it one have loſt divers Children, 
it is.2-ore grief to him to loſe the /aff, than al 
the reſt, becauſe he is Spes Gregis, the Hope of 
his Stotk, Andi therefore S:bylla, when ſhe 
brought her Three Books, and had burned Two, _ 
did double the whole price of both the other ;, be- 
cauſe the burning of that had been grads privas 
210n1s, a Degree of Privation, and not Diminue 
tions, of Dimination, rb T Ez 
. This Color is reprehended * | | 
Firſt, In thoſe* things, the U/e and Service 
whereof reſteth in /afficiency,comperency,or deter- 
nate quantity: AS if a man be to pay one hundred 
Pounds npon penalty, it is more rohim to want 
zwelve Pence, than after that: mwelve Pence, ſyp- 


© { oled to be wartivg, to want ten Shillings more. 
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2:4 4 Table of the Colour s 
£0 the decay of a Hans Eſtate ſeems to be moſt 
*ronched'in the Degree, whe he firſt grows behind, 
"more than afterwards, when he proves nothing 
worth. And hereof the common Forms are : Sera 
in fundo parſimonia, or, Ut ts too late to pinch, 
when the Purſe #5 at the bottom ;, and, as good never 
a whit as never the better, | 
| It is-reprebended alſo in reſpett of that Notion, 
Corruptio unins, generatio alterias ; That the Cor 
ruption of one thing is the Generation of ano- 
ther. So that Graar Privationss, the Privative 
Degree is manyrtimes leſs Matter, becauſe it gives 
the cauſe and motive to ſome new Courſe. As when 
Demoſthenes reprehended the People for heark- 
zing to the Conditions offered by KR. Philip. being 
not honourable, nor equal, he ſaith, They were but 
Elements of their ſloth and weakneſs; which if they 
were taken away, neceſſity would teach them ftronger 
Reſolutions.” So DoCtor Heftor was wont to fay 
to the Dames of London, when they complained, 
they were they couldnot tell how,but yet they could 
not endure 70 take any AXedicine , he would tell 
them, their way was only to be ſick; for then they 
menld be plad to take any Medicine. 
Thirdly, This Colour may be reprehended in. re- 
{ect that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſenſirive 
chan the Degree of Privation; for in the mind of 
Mer-; Gradus Diminutions , the Degree of De-' 
eaſe, may work a wavering between Hope and 
Fear,and Reep the mind in ſ#ſpence, from ſerling, 
and accommodating in Parzexce, and Reſolution. 
Hereaf the cemmon Forms are; Better cry out, 
than always ak, make or mar, &C. - For 


of Good aud Evil. *- 25 


For the ſecond Branch of this Colour,it depends 
vpon the ſame General Reaſon : Hence grew the 
Common Place of extolling the beginning of every 
thing; | | + 


Dimidium fati, qui bene capit, habet. 


He bath his Work half done, 
' Whoe'r hath well begun. | 


* This made the Aſfrologer ſo idle, as to judge 
of Man's Nature, and: Deſtiny, by the Conſtella- 
1101 of the moment of his Narivzty,or Conceprion. 
This Colour is reprehended,becauſe many Incep- 
710n5 are but (as Epicarm termeth them, ) Texta-" 
menta, that is, imperfe# Offers, and Efſays,which 
vaniſh, and come to-no ſubſtance, without any te- 
ration ;, ſo as,. in ſuch Caſes, the ſecond Degree 
fecms rhe worthieft ;, as the Body-Hyrſe in the 
Cart, that draweth more than the Fore Horſe. 
Hereof the common Forms, The ſetond Blow 
makes the Fray. The ſecond Word 'makes tie 
Bargain. Alter principium acdit, alter niodum ab[tu- 
it, &c. The one began, the other kept no mean. 
Another Reprehenſion of this Colour,is in reſpect 
of Defatiration, which makes perſeverance of 
greatcr Dignity than zteeption:For Chance or 1#-. 
ftinft of Natwe may cauſe Inceprion's' but 'ſertled' 
Afﬀettion,or Fudgement,, maketh the Continuance, 
Thirdly, This Colcur is reprehended in ſaelr 
tings, which have a Natural Courſe and Trnclina- 
I 3 £107 
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tion, contrary toan Txceprion : So that the Tncep- 
r:0r is continually evacuated, and gets no ſtarr ; 
but there. behoveth perpetus Inceptio, that there 
be always. a beginning ;, aSIn the common Forms: 
Non progreat, eſt regredi. Not to go forward, - 45,to, 
go backward, Qui non proficit, deficit. He who 
makes no Progreſs decays. Running againſt an Hill ; 
Rowing againſt the Stream, or With the Hill, then 
the Degree of Inception is more than all rhe reſt. 
Fourthly, This ©blour is to be underſtood of 
Grad Inceptoinis a potentia ad aftum comparati , » 
108 grads ab atth ad Incrementum ; , Of the Degree 
of Inception, in compariſon of the Power a the 
At, not of the Degree from the ACt to the Increaſe. 
For otherwiſe, Major videtur grads ab impotentia 
ad potentiam, quam & potentia ad attum , The De-- 
gree from.|mpotency to Potency, ſeem:lgreater . 
= fromthe Power #0 the At. 


il. Ouod laydant TT? Hah & , bonum 3 
quod vituperant, & reprehenduit, malum, 5 


12. That which Men praiſe and cclebrate, is 
good ; that which. they ditgrace, and Trepre- 
. hend; is bad. . © 


4H j oe Wh FRET four ways, iz either 

. through Ignorance, ox. through want of 

" Ba or through, :particalar -ReſpeCt and 
FaCttion » or. through. the natural inclination of 
thoſe that praile, ar Giſpraiſe. Firſt, 2 "Ong 
2” 1 gn. 
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Henorance ;, for what ſignifies the Judgment of 
the Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and determining 
Good and. Evil? Phocian knew © well-enough, 
who, when the People applanded him more than 
ordinary, asked, Whether he had done any the 
amiſs ? Secondly , Through wazr of* Integrity ; 
for thoſe that. praiſe and diſpraike commonly 
carry ontheir own Deſigns and don't ſpeak what 
they think. | wept tracgy 3 7 


© Landat venales qni wult extruacre merces, 
. Every Man praiſes theWares he would put off. 


Je irmavght it w naught, ſays the Buyer ; but when 
he is gone, be vaumerb., Thirdly, Out of Parcs> 
ality; for every one knows, that men ule to ex- 
tol- with 1mmoderate praiſe thoſe thai are'on 
their own ſide;.and ro depreſs thoſe of the ad- 
verſe Party below their deſert. Laſtly, Through 
_ a natural Inchnation ;, for fome men are by. na- 
ture framed and moulded for fervile Fawning 
and Flattery, whilftothers- on the contrary” are 
if, caprionus and moroſe; and when thefs 
commend or inveigh, they do but comply with 
their own Humours, not troubling their heads 
avermich about the Truth of che buſineſs: 


12.. Quod etiem ad tnimices laudatur , magnum 
bonum ; quod vere eriam ab amicss reprehenditur, 
magnum malum. | LE, 
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12. That which draws commendation. even 
* from Enemies, is a great Good; but that which 
is reprehended even by Friends,isa great Evil, 


Te | S Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foun- 
dation, That it may well be believed, that 
the force of Truth extorts from us whatſoever 
weaftirm to be againſt our Wills, and contrary 
to the bent ard inclination of our Minds: | 

This Colour deceives through the ſubtilty, as 
well of Enemies as: Friends: For the praiſes of 
Enemies are not always againſt their Wills, nor 
as forc'd by Truth, but they chuſe to beſtow them 
in ſuch caſes where they may create Envy or 
Danger to their Adverſaries, Therefore the Gre- 
cians had a ſuperſtitious Fancy, that if a man 
were commended by another out of ſpight, and 
with'a miſchievous deſign, he would have apuſh 
riſe upon his Noſe: Beſides, ſometimes Enemies 


beſtow Praiſes, . like -Preambles as 'twere, that 


they may the more freely and maliciouſly ca- - 
Jlumniate. On the other ſide,this Colour deceives, 
from the craft of Friends for they?ll ſometimes 
take notice of the faults.of their Friends, . and 
ſpeak freely of them; but they chuſe ſuch as 
way do them little hurt; as if for all the reſt they” 
were the beſt Men in the World. Again, itde- 
ceives, becauſe Friends uſe their Reprehenſions 
(as we ſaid Enemies do their Commendations } 
25.certain little Prefaces, after which they may 


, Expatiate more freely in their Praiſes. 
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PREFACE. 


TE Antiquities of the rf Age 
: (except thoſe we find in Sacred 
I. Writ )..were buried in'. Oblivion 
ard Silence : Silence was, ſucceeded by 
Puetical Fables; 'and Fables again were 
followed by the Records we now enjoy. - So 
that the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiqui« 
ty were diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from 
the Records \and Evidences of ſucceeding 
Times by the weil of Fidtion, which. inter 
poſed it ſelf, and came between theſe things 
which, periſhed, and thoſe which are ex*+ 
tant. 7 ſuppoſe ſome are of opinion, that 
any. Purpoſe is -fo write Toys and Trifles; 
and to ujſarp the ſame liberty in applying, 
that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which / 
might do (T confeſs) if IT lifted, and with 
more ſerious contemplation imrermix: theſe 
things, to delight. either my ſelf in Meds 
fation, or others. in Reading. Neither. am, 
| [ ig- 


from the reſpect due to the. Parables : For 


;} The Preface. 


T-innorant how fickle and -inconſlant a thing 
Fiction 4s, as being ſubjet to be drawn and 
wreſted any way, and how great the commo- 
dity of Wit and Diſcourſe is, that is able to 
apply things wel, yer fogs never meant by 
the firſt Juthbrs. But 1 remember that this 
Itherty hath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the reverence of Antiqui= 
ty to their own Inventions and Fancies,have 


for the ſame intent laboured to wreſt many 


Poetical Fables : Neither hath this old and 
common Vanity been uſed only of late, or now. 
and then: For even Chryſippus long ago 
did (as an Interpreter of Dreams) aſcribe 

the Opinions of the Stoicks to the Ancient. 
Poets; and more ſottiſhly do the Chymiſts 
appropriate the Fancies: and Delights of 
Poets in the Transformation of Bodies, \to 
the Experiments of their Fornace. All 
theſe things, T ſay, I have ſufficiently. cou= 


fidered and weighed, and in them have ſeen 


and noted the general Levity and Ins 
dulgence of Men's Wits above Allegories; 
and yet far all this I relinquiſh not my Opi« 
1104. Ds ent 

. For firſt it may not be, that the Folly and 
L.noſneſs of a few ſhould altogether detratt 


that 
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that were a conceipt which might ſavour of 
Profaneneſs and Preſumption : For Reli- 
gion it ſelf doth ſometimes delight in ſuch 
peils and Shadows : So that who ſo exempts 
them, ſeems in a manner to interditt all 
Commerce between things Divine and Hus 
mane. But concerning Humane Wiſdow, I 
do indeed ingenuouſly and freely coals, 
that I am inclined to imagine, that under 
ſome of the Ancient Fiflions lay couched 
certain Myſteries and AtBegories, even from 
their firſt invention. And I am perſuaded 
(whether ravifhed with the Reverence of 
Antiquity, or becauſe in fome Fables T find 
ſuch ſingular proportion between the fimili- 
tade and the thing ſignified; and ſuch apt 
ant clear coherence in the very Struftare of 
them, and propriety of Names wherewith the 
Perſons or Attors in them are inſcribed and 
intituled) that no man can conſtantly deny ; 
| but this Senſe was in the Anthors intent and 
meaning , when they firft invented them, 
and that they purpoſely ſhadowed it in this 
fort: Por who can be- fo ſtupid and Hind 
in the open Light, as (when he hears how 
Fame , after the Grants were deſtroyed; 
ſprang ap as their younge? Siſter )* wot «to 
refer it tothe Murmurs ard jeditious Reports 
== of 
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of both ſides, which are wont.to fly abroad | 


for @ time after the ſuppreſſing of . Inſurre- 
tons 2 Or when he hears .how the. Giant 
Typhon, having cat out and brought away 
Jupiter's Nerves,phich Mercury /tole from 
him, -aud reſtored again to Jupiter ; doth 
wot preſently perceive how fitly it may be 
applied to powerful Rebellions, whith take 
frem Princes their Sinews of Money and 
Authority ; but ſo, that by affability of 
Speech, and wiſe Edits (the Mind's of their 
Subjects being in time privily, and as it were 
by ftealth reconciled) they recover their 
ſtrength again 2 Or when he hears how (it 
that memorable Expedition of the Gods as 
gainft the Giants) the braying of Silenus 
his Aſs, conduced much to the profligation 
of the Giants, doth not confidently imagine 
that it was invented to ſhew how the grea- 
reſt enterprizes of Rebels are oftentimes dif 
perſed with vain Rumors and Fears, 

_ Mareover, to what Judgment can the Con- 
formity and Signification of Names ſhem 
obſcure? Seeing Metis, the Wife of, Jupi- 
ter, doth plainly fignifie Counſel : Typhon, 
1yſurrection : Pan, Univerſality, Nemes 
ſis, Revenge, and the like: Neither let it 
trouble any man, if ſometimes he meet with 
Hiſt Je 
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Fiiſtorical Narrations , or: Additions for: 
Ornament Ss: ſake, or confuſion of Times, or. 
Something transferred from one Fable 0: 
another, to bring in a new' Allegory: For 2t 
could be no atherwiſe,. ſeeing they were the. 
Twventions of Men, which lived in divers: 
Ages, and had alſo divers. Ends : Some bx, 
ing ancient, others neoterical; ſome: have an 
eye to things Natural, others tg Moral, 
There t another Argument, and that uv. 
ſmal one neither, to prove that theſe Fables 
contain certain hidden, aud involved means , 
ings, ſeeing ſome of them are obſerved to. be- 
fa abſurd,& fooliſh in the very relation that . 
they ſhewgand as it were proclaim a Parable 
afar of : For ſuch Tales as are probable, 
they may ſeem to be invented for delight, 
' aud in imitation of Hiſtory. Aud as for ſuch 
'as. #0 man would ſo mich as tmagine or re- 
| date, they ſeem to be ſought out for other 
ends: For what kind of Fidion s that, 
wherein Jupiter s ſaid to have taken Metis 
fo Wife; and, perceiving that ſhe was with' 
Child, to have devoured her; whence himſelf 
conceiving, brought forth Pallas armed, our . 
of his Head 2 Truly] think there mas never. 
Dream ( ſo different to the courſe of E 0gte, 
Hition , and ſo full of Moxftroſity, ) ever, 


hatc 
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hatch'd in the Brain of Mans. Above att 


things, this prevails moſt with me, and is of 


fingular moment, many of theſe Fables ſeem. 


not to be invented of thoſe by whom they are 
related, and celebrated, as by Homer, He-- 
ſiod and others. For if it were ſo, that they 
took beginning in that Age, and from thoſe 
Anthors by whom- they are delivered and 
brought to our hands: My Mind gives me, 
there could be no great or high Matter ex- 
peited, or ſuppoſed to proceed from them' in 
repect of theſe Originals, But if with at- 
tention we confider the Matter, it will aps 
pear, that they were delivered, and related 
as things formerly believed, and received, 
and not as newly invented, and offered unto 
us. Beſides, ſeeing thev are diverſly related 
by Writers that lived near about one and 
the . felf-ſame time, we may eaftly perceive 
that they were common things,derived from 
precedent Memorials ; and that they became 
various, by reaſon of the divers Ornaments 
beftowed on them by particular Relations : 
And the confideration of this muſt needs in- 
creaſe in us a'\great opinion of them, as not 
td be am etther the effets of the times, 
or inventions of the Poets, but as Sacred. 
Relieks, or abſtrailed Airs of better _ 
Re which 


, 7, wen 7 
which by Tradition from more Ancient Na> 
tions; fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of 
the\ Grecians: But if any do obſtinately 
contend, That Allegories are always adacu+ 
titially; and as it were by conſtraint, never 
' naturally, and properly included in Fables, 
we wilÞ-not be much troubleſome; but ſuffer 
them to enjoy that gravity of Judgment, 
whith I am ſure they affet; althoughindeed 
it be but Iumpiſh, and almoſt leaden. An 
( if they be worthy to be taken notice of, ) 
we will begin afreſh with them in ſome other 
faſhion. | 2 4 

- There #s found among Men, ( and it goes 
for current,) a twofold uſe of Parables, and 
thoſe; ( which is more to be admired ) re- 
ferred to'contrary ends ; conducing as well 
to the folding. ap, and keeping of things un- 
der a Weil, as to the enlightning and laying 
open of obſcarities. But omitting the former, 
(rather than to undergo wrangling,and afſu- 
ming antient Fables.as things vagrant, and 
compoſed only for delight, ) the latter muſt 
gueſtzonleſs ſtill remain as not to be wrefted 
from us by any violence of VVit, neither can 
any ( thatss but meanly learned ) hinder ; 
bat it muſt abſolutely be received, ava thin 
grave,antt ſober, free from all vanity, Is. 
| | Likes 
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exceeding '-profitable,- and neceſſary to all 
Sciences. This is it, 1 ſay, that leads the un- 


derſtanding of Man'by an eafie and gentle 


paſſage through all novel and abſt ruſe inven- 
tions, which any, way differ from common 
received Opinions.Therefere inthe firſt Ages © 
\ when many humane Inventions, and Conr 
clufions, which are now common, and. vulgar, 
were new, '\and not generally known, ). all 


"things were full of Fables, Enigmaes,Para- 


'Eles, and Similies of »all forts: By which 
they ſought. to teach,and lay open,not to hide 
aud conceal Knowledge ; eſpecially ſeeing the 
.Underftandings of Men were in thoſe times 
rude. and impatient\, and almoſt incapable 
of any Subtilties; ſuch things.only excep= 
red, as were the Object, of. Senſe; for as 
Hiercglyplicks preceded: Lerters, ſo Pa- 


-rables were more ancient than Arguments. 


And intheſe days alſo, he that would illus 
minate Mens. minds anew in any old Matter, 


-and that not with diſprofit, and harſbneſs, 


muſt abſolutely take the ſame Courſe,anduſe 


the. help of Simities. VVherefore after all 
_that bath been ſaid, we muſt thus conclude : 


The:Wiſdom of the Ancients, 27 was; e7- 


ther mech, - or happy : Mach, if theſe Fi- 
' gures 'and Tropes were invented. by. fludy 
— P— 4 
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and premeditation; Happy, if they { ins 
tending nothing leſs, ) gave Matter, and Oc- 
cafion to ſo many worthy Meditations, AS 
concerning my Labeurs, ( if there be any 
thing in them which may do good, ) I will 
on neither part Commit them ill beſtowed, my 
purpoſe being to. illuſtrate either Antiquity, 
or 7, inÞ —— am | jgnorant 
that ths very Silbjett hath been attempted 
by others: But to ſpeak as 1, thinkyayd 
that freely without oftentatioii, the Dawn 
"nad Efficacy of #he Fhing z i almo(tAof&®by 
theſe Men's Writings, though voluminous, 
. and full of Pains whilſt not diving into the 
depth of Matters, but Skilful only in certain 
common plaeets, have applied the ſenſe-of 
theſe Parables to certain walgar, and gene- 
ral Things, not ſo. much as glancing at their 
true Perine, genuine Propriety,- aud full 
Depth. F( if 1 be not deceived, ) fhall be 
new in common Things. Wherefore leaving 
Jach as are plain and open, T will aim at 
farther and richer Matters. 


T 3 


TO THE. 


| Kh Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury , 


R* True Tru ch-Man of the Mind of Myſtery 
Inventions Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon ; 5 
_ Deep Moraliſt of Time, Tradition. 
Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 
Preſent thy: Service, and with chearful Grace, 
Say, (if Pythagoras belicv'd may be, ) 
The Soul of Ancient Wiſdom 1;2es 118 T hee. 
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CASSANDRA,, or , Divination. 


H E Poets Fable, That 4pofo being 
enamoured of Caſſandra, was by 
her many ſhifts and cunning lights 
ſtill deluded in his Defire z but yet 
fed on with hope, untill ſuch timg 
as ſhe had drawn from him the Gift of Pro- 
- - Phecyingz and having by fach her Diſſimu- 
lation, in the end, attained to that which 
from the beginning ſhe ſought after ; at laſt, 
flatly reje&ed his Suit. Who finding bimſelf 
ſo far engaged in his Promiſe, as that he could 
not by any means revoke again his raſh Gift,and 
yet enflamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, 
highly diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of 2 
crafty Wench, annexed a Penalty to his Pro 
| T 3 miſe, 
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miſe,viz. that ſhe ſhould ever foretel the truth, 
tut never” be "believed: -So were her Divi: 
vation-always faithful, bur at no-time regar- 
ded ; whereof ſhe ſtill found the experience,yea, 
even - the ruine of Her own Countrey, which 
d often jorew arnped them of ; but FOE Rel. 
oe a fcr@lir orfeatto ber words. This Pable 
ſee ointicate thenhprofitable libetry bf un- 
timely pmnrmr and ;comfgls : For they that 
are ſo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and dex- 
tefdy _ ing wit.and' pack jAs that th 
it themſely e documeſity 
of Apollo, the God of Hons, whereby tg 
tearm,andobferve the merhod andmeature of at- 
fairs, the grace and gravity of Diſcourſe, rhe 
differences” between the 'more *jndicious ' an 
more TuIgaA ar Ears, and the due times when to 
ſpeak, atid>when'to be filerit; \bethey' never 1 
ſenſibleyand | prep >nant,arid theif judgments never 
fs' profound, and profitablez/ yer inall thejr en- 
ez vours either of perſuaſion, or perforce, they 
avail nothing;neither are they of any moment to 
advantage manage matters; but do rather Fa- 
Ren on the fuine of all thoſe that theyaghete;or 
devote themſelves unto; Andthen at Haſt,: when' 
calamity doth make men feel:rhe event of heg- 
tet , then ſhall they too late'be reverericed fs 
dcepſoreſeeing,and faithful Prophets. Whereof- 
2 notable wſtance is eminently ſet forth in ar-' 
ers Cato Uticenſis, who, as from a watch-tower;, 
Jiſcovered afar off, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
told the approathing rune of his Country, and 
Lie 


Fg 
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the plotted Tyranny hovering oyer the State, 
both in the firſt Conſpiracy, andas.it was proſe- 
cuted in the Civil Contention between Ceſar. & 
Pompey, and did no-good the while,: but -rathex- - 
harmed the Commonwealth, and haſtned on his- 
Countrey's bane z which 24 Cicero wiſely qbſer-. 
ved, and writing. to a familiar Friend, doth in 
theſe terms excellently defcribe,Caro optime ſen. - 
tit, ſed nocet interdum Rejpublice : Loquitur enim. 
tarquam in Republica Platonis, non tanquam in face 
Romulz.: Cato(faith he,) judgeth profundly, but 
in the mean time damnifies the State; for he. 
ſpeaks in' the Commonwealth of Plato, and not 
23S in the Dregs of Romulw, 4 


— — 


TTP HON, or a Rebel. 


UNO being vex'd ( ſay the Poets) that Ju- 
piter had hegotten Pallas by himſelf withour. 
her, earneſtly preſſed all the other Gods and. 
Goddeſſes that ſhe might alſo bring forth. of her 
ſelf alone without him z and having by violence, 
and. importunity obtained a grant thereof, ſhe 
ſmote the Earth,& forthwith ſprang up Typhon, 
a huge,and horrid Monſter : This ſtrange Birth 
ſhe commits to a Serpent, {as a Foſter-Father,) 
to nouriſh it 3 who no ſooner came to ripenelſs of 
years,but he provokes Jupiter to Battel : In the 
Conflict,the Gianc getting the upper band,takes 


Fupiter upon his ſhoulders, carries hia1 into a 
PE | "> © regiote 
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remote, and odſture-Countrey, and ( cutting 
out the ſinews of his hands and feet, } brought 
then away,*and ſo left him miſerably'mangled 


and maimed. But Afercary recovering theſe 


Nerves from Typhon by ſtealth, reſtored them 
apain to Fupiter.Fuptter being again by this means 
corroborated, aifaults the Monſter afreſh; and 
andat the firſt ſtrikes him with a Thunderbolt, 
from whoſe Blood Serpents were engendred; 
Fhis Monfſterat length fainting, and flying, J=- 
7iter caſts on him the Mount ef», -and with 


- 


the weight thereof cruſt'd him. 7 
' This Fable ſeems to point at the variable for- 
tune of Princes, and the rebellious inſarrettion 
of Traytors ina State : For Princes may well 
be faid to be married to their Dominions,as 9- 
pier was to 7470 ; but it happens now and then, 
that being deboſhed by the long cuſtom of em- 
Piring,and bending towards Tyranny, they en- 
deavour to draw all to theniſelyes, and (con- 
temning the' Counſel of their Nobles and Sena- 
tors ) hatch Laws in their own Brain ; tha is, 
diſpoſe of things by their own fancy, and abſo- 
tute power. The people (repining at this) ſtudy 
how to create,and ſet 'np a Chief of their-own 
choice. This Proje& by the ſecret inſtigation of 
the Peers, and Nobles, doth for the moſt parg 
take his beginning z3' by whoſe connivence' the 
Cormtnons being ſet on edge, there follows a kind 
of murmuring, or diſcontent. in the State, ſha- 
dow*d by the Infancy of Typhon, which being 
nurs'd by the ratural pravity , ated clowniſh ma- 
+ ©  hgmty 
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Lgvity of the: vulgar ſort, (unto Princes,as infe- 
ſtuous 3s: Serpents, ) is.again repaired by a. re- 
newed ſtrength, and at laſt breaks out into apen 
Rebellion;zwhich (becauſe it brings infinite miſ- 
chiefs upon Prince and. People,) is repreſented 
by the monſtrons deformity of Typhos : his hun- 
dred heads fignifie- their divided powers z his 

fiery: mouths, their inflamed intents ; .higSer- 
pentine Circles, their peſtilent Malice in behe- 
ging 3 his iron Hands,their mercileſs Jaughterssz 
his Eagles Talons, their greedy Rapines ; his 
plamed Body, their continual Rumors, and 
Scouts, and Fears, and ſuch like 3 and ſometimes 
theſe Rebellions grow ſa potent, that Princes 
are inforced ( tranſported. as it were, by the 
Rebels, and forſaking-the chief Seats and Cities 
- of the Kingdom,) to contradt their Power, and 
(being deprived of the Sinews of Money & Ma- 
jeſty,)betake themſelves to ſome remate and ob- 
ſcure corner within their. Dominions-: butin 
proceſs of time, (if they bear their Misfortunes 
with moderation,) they may recaver their 
ſtrength,by the virtue and induſtry of 2dercwry; 

that is,they may ( by becoming affable, and by 
reconciling the minds and wills of their Subjefts 
with grave Edicts,and gracious-Speech,) excite 
an alacrity to grant Aids,and Subiidies, whereby 
to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthe- 
leſs, having learned to be wiſeand wary, they 
will refrain to try the chanſe of Fortune by war, 
and yet ſtudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation of 
the Rebels by ſome famous Action, which _ bs 
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fall out anſwerable to their expectation, theRe-- 
bels finding themſelves weakned,and fearing the . 
ſacceſs of their broken Projects ; betake' them- 
ſelves to ſome flight, and vain Bravadoes, like 


» 


[g 


. the' hiſſing of Serpents, and at lengthin defpair : 


betake themſelves to fligtit 3 and then when they 

'begin to break, it is ſafe and-timely for Kings 
to purſne, and oppreſs- them with the- Forces: 
and Weight of the Kingdom, as it were with 
The Mountain Etna. | : BREE 03 3 Pe. That 
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3: HE Y ſay that the Cyclops,for their fierce- 
"2 -nefs,and cruelty, were by Fapirer calt intg 
Hef!,' and'there doomed to perpetual impriſpn- 
ment;but*Te#Z:s perfwaded Fupiter that it would 
dowell, if being ſer at liberty, they were put 
to forge Thunder-bolts, 'which being done ac- 
cordingly, they became ſo painful and induſtri- 
ous,/as that day and night they continued ham- 
ring'out in laborious ditigenceThunder-bolts, 
andother Inſtraments of Terror. In proceſs of 
time” Fupiter having conceived a Difſpleaſure a- 
gainſt 'CE£ſculapins, the Son of Apollo, for reſta- 
ring a dead man to life by Phyſick ; and concea- 
- ling his &iflike, (becauſe there was no juſt cauſe 
of anger, the deed being pious and famous, ) 
 ſeeretly incens'd the Cyclops againſt him, wha 
_ oo. withouk 
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without delay flew him with a Thunder-bolt. 
In revenge of which” A@",” Apollo ( Jupmernot- 
prohibiting it) ſhot, them to Death vith his Ar- 
TOWS. \ $ —<# 3% Kh 43 

. This Fable may beapplied to the Projects of. 

ings, who/having cruel; blondy; and exaCting 
Offcers, do firſt puniſh and diſplace them”; af- 
ferwards by the counſel of Tefus, that'is,'of 
fome bsie,' and ignoble Perſon, and by the pre-* 
vailing reſpect of Profir, they admit them-ints 
rheir Places" again, that they may havelnſtrn-" 
ments in a readineſs,if at any time there ſhonld* 
need either ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of: 
exaCtion;' Theſe ſeryile Creatures being by na- 
tare ciuel, 2nd by their'former fortune exaſpe- 
rated, 'ard perceiving well-what is expeC&edar 
their hands; do ſhew themſelves wonderful offi- 
cious in fuch kind 'of Employments z but being 
foap'raſh;and precipitate in ſeeking countenance, 
afd' creeping ints favonr, do ſometimes 'take 
occaſiontrom the ſecret Becknings, and ambigu- 
ous Commands of their Prince, to perform fome 
hatefgl execution.” Put Princes (abhorring the 
Fact, and knowing well, that they ſhall-never 
want ſuch kind of Inſtruments, ) do vuttcrly for- 
{ſake them,turnigg them over to the Friends aud 
Allies'of the wronged, to their Accuſations and 
Revenge, and to the general Hatred of the Peo- 
ple; 1o that with great Applauſe, and proſpe- 
rons Wiles and Acclamations towards the 
Prince, they are brought, rather too late, than 


undeſervedly, toa miſerable egd. | 
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NARCISSUS, or, Self-Love. 


" Hey fay, that Narciſſus was exceeding fair 
_ .gnd beautiful, but wonderful prond and 
diſdainful.; wherefore deſpiſing all others in re- 
ſpect of himſelf, he leads a ſolitary Life in the 
Woands and Chaſes, with a few Followers, to 
whom he alone was all in all ; amongſt the reſt, 
there follows him the Nymph Eccho. During his 
courle of Life,it fatally ſo chanced,that he came 
to2 clear Fountain, upon the Bank. whereof he 
lay.down to repoſe himſelf in the heat of the 
Day. And having eſpied the ſhadow of his own 
Face in, the Water, was ſo beſatted, ard ravi- 


-  fhed with the contemplation and admiration 


thereof,. that he by no means poſlible cquld be 
drawn from beholding his Image in this Glaſs ; 
inſomuch, that by continual gazing thereupon, 


he pined away to nothing, and was at laſt tur- 
oh into 


a Flower of his own Name, which ap+ 
pears in the beginning of the Spring, and is-{a- 
cred to. the infernal Powers, Plato, Proſerpina, 
and the Furies, EE RD: 

This Fable ieems to thew the Diſpolitions 
and Fortunes of thoſe, who in reſpect either of | 
their Beauty, or other Gift wherewith they are 
adorned, and graced by Nature, without the 
help of Induſtry, are ſo far beſotted in them- 
ſelves, as that they prove the cauſe of their own 

| | deſtryQion. 
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deftruftion. For it is tlie property of Men infe- 
ed with - this Humour, not to come mach a- 
broad, or to be converſant in Civil Aﬀairs, ſpe 
cially ſeeing thoſe that are in publick Place,muſt 
of neceſſity encounter with many Contempts, 
and Scorns, which may much deject, and troable 
their Minds; and therefore they tead for the 
moſt parta ſolicary, private, and obſcure Life, 
attended on with- a few Followers, andthoſe, 
ſuch as will adore, and admire them, like an Ze- 
cho flatter thein in all their Saymgs,” and ap- 
pland them in all their Words. So that being 
by this Cuſtom ſeduced, and puft up, and as i 
were, {tupiftied with the admiration of them- 
ſelves, they are polleſſed with fo Ktrangea Sloth 
and Idleneſs, that they grow in a manner be- 
numb'd, and defeCtive of all vigour andalacrt- 
ty. Elegantly doth this Flower, appearing in 
the beginning of the Spring, repreſent the like- 
neſs of theſe Men's Difpoſitions, who, in their 
youth do flouriſh, and wax famous; bur' being 
come to ripeneſs of years, they deceive andifru- 
ſtrate the good hope that is conceived of them. 
Neither is it impertinent that this Flower is faid 
£o be conſecrated to the infernal Deities, becauſe 
Men of this diſpoſition become unprofitable ta 
all hamane things: For whatfoever produceth 
no Fruit of it ſelf, but paſfeth, and vaniſheth as 
if it had never been, (like the way of a Ship in 
the Sea} that the Ancients were wont to de- 
dicate tothe Ghoſts, and Powers below. 
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— 'H IE. Oath ty vehich the Gods were wont 
to oblige themſelves, ( when they meant to 


ratifieany thing ſo. firmly es never torevoke'tt;) 


iathing well known to the Vulgar, as being 


mentioned almoſt in every Fable, :which was 


whenthey did not invoke or call to witneſs any 
Celeſtial Ma:ſty. or Divine Power, but.only the 
;River Styx, that with ' crooked: ahd Adeapdry 
Furnings incircleth: the Palace 'of the infernal 


_ Ds. This was: beld: as 'the only mannet of their 
Sacrament z and beſides it, not any other Vow to 


be accounted firin,and inviolable; and therefare 
the puniſhment to be.inflidted;(af any did perjure 
themſelves, ) was, that for. certain: years they 
ſhould be put out of Commons; and not to:be 
admitted ro-the'Table of the Gods, '— 1 
This Fahle ſeems to-point at the Leaguesand 
Pacts. of Princes ,, of whichz more truly, than 
opportunely, may be {ajd, Thar be they never 


Jo-ſtrongly confirmed with the Solemnity and 


Religion of an Qath, yetare for the molt part, 
of no validity ; infomuchthat they are made ra- 


ther with an Eye to Reputatzon, and Repart, 


ani Ceremony, tnan to Faith, Securircy, and 
Effect: Moreover, add to theſe the Bond of At- 
finity, as the Sacraments of Nature, and mutual 
Deſerts of eacli Part , and you ſhall —_— 
ciat 
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The V, Viſdom of the Ancients. 1s 
that with a -great many, all theſe things are pla- 


 ced a degree. under Ambition and: Profit, and the 


licentious defire of Domination z iand fo much 
the ratiier, : becanſe/1t 4s an eaſie thing for Prin- 
ces to defend and cover their unlawful Deſires 
and unfaithful Vows, with:many outwardly ſee. 
ming fair Pretexts, eſpecially ſeeing there.is no 
Umpire or Moderator gf Matters concluded up. 


ON to whom a Reaſon ſhould be tendred. There- 


fore there .is no true. and proper thing made 


_ Choice of, for the confirmation of Faith, and that 


no celeſtial Power neither, but is indeed Yece- 
fity, (a great God to great. Potentates,) the Peril 
allo of State, and the Communicatian of Profit. 
As for Neceſſity, it is elegantly repreſented by 
Styx, that fatal and irremeable River ;- and this 
Godhead did Iphicrates , the Athenian, call to 
the Confirmation of a League 3 who becauſe he 
alone is found to ſpeak plainly that which many 


' hide covertly. in their Breaſts, ity > ay Ki 
amiſs to relate his words. He CC RENS: W 


the Lacedemonians had thought upgng and. pro- 


. pounded divers Cautions, Sanctions,” Confirma- 


tions and Bonds, pertaining to Leagues, inter- 
poſed thus : Unum Lacedemonii, novis vobiſcure 
winculum & ſecuritatis ratio eſſe poſſit z, ſs plane 
demon ſtrers, vos ea nobis conceſſiſſe, & inter manus 
poſuiſſe, ut vobis facultas ledendi nos, ſi maxime ve/- 
lets, minime -ſuppetere poſſir., There is one thing 
.(O Lacedemonians) that would link us unto yau 


in the Bond of Amity, and be the occaſion: of 
- Peace and Security ; which, is, if you.. would 


plainly 


\ 
, \ 
\ 
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i> The Wiſdom of the Acients: 
plainly demonſtrate, that you have yielded up 
. and put into our hands fſach things as that,would 
you huft us never fo fain, you ſhould yet be 
_ disfurniſhed of means: to :do. it. If therefore 
che power of hurting be taken away, or if -by 
breach of League there fotlow the danger of 'the 
ruineor 'dimmation of the State or Tribute z 
then indeed the Leagues may feem to be ratified 
and eſtabliſhed, andas it were confirmed by the 
Sacrament of the ke ſeeing that it in- 
tlades the fear of Prohibition and Suſpenſion 
from the Table of the Gods, under which name 
theLaws and Prerogatives, the Plenty and Feli- 
City of a Kingdon were ſignified by the Antitns. 
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| 9 ciens have exquiſitely defcribed Na- 
*thfeunder the Perfon'of Par, whoſe origi- 
nal they texve doubtful; for ſome fay that he was 
the.3oh of AMfercxty, others attribute unto'him a 
far different beginning, affirming him to be the 
eommon Off: ſpring of Penelope's'Suitors,upon a 
fuſpicion, that every one of them had to do 
wirh her; which latter relation doubtleſs gave 
occaſion tro'ſomeafter- Writers to entitle thisan- 
cient Fable with the name of Perclope, a thing 
very frequent amongſtthem,y when rhey- apply 
old Fiftions to young. perſons' and names, and 
thar many times abfirdly and. indiſcreetly, - 
- ma 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 13 
may be ſeen here : For Par being one of the 
Ancient Gods, 'was long before the time of Vly/- 


ſes and Penelope: - Belides ( for her Matronal 


Chaſtity ) ſhe was held Venerable by Antiquity. 
Neither may we pretermit the third conceit of 
his Birth : For ſome ſay, That he%was the Son of 
Fupiter and Hybris, which ſignifies contumely or 
diſdajti. But howfoever begotten, the Pa;cg 
( they ſay ) were his Siſtefs. He is pourtrayed 
by the Arczents in this gueſs 3 on his Heada pair 
of Horns to reach to Heaven, hisRody rough and 


Hairy, his Beard long and ;ſhaggy, bis ſhape 


biformed, above like a Man, below likea Beaſt; 
hisFeet like Goat's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſigns 


- of his Juriſdiction, to wit, in kis left-hand a 
| Pipe of ſeven Reeds, and in his right. a Sheep- 


hoock, or a Stat crooked atithe upper end, and 
his Mantle wade ofa Leopard's-Skin. His Dig- 
nities and Offices were thefe:He was the God of 
Huaters, of Shepherds, and. of all Rural lgha- 
bitants : : chief Preſident alſo of Hills and Moun- 
tains, and next to*ercury, the Embaſſador of 
the Gods: Moreover, He was accounted the 
Leader and Tommander of the Nymphs, which 
were always wont todance the rounds,and frisk 
about himzhe was accoſted by the Saryrs and the 
old S:/ezi. He had power alfoto ſtrike Men with 
terrors, and thoſe eſpecially vain and ſuper? itt- 
ous,which are termed Pamnick fears. His acts were 
not many, for ought that can be found inRe- 
cords.the chiefeſt was,tbat he challenged Cepid at 
wreſtling,in which conflict he had the foil. The 

| u Tale 
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Tale goes too, how that he caught the Gyant 
Typhon ina Net,and held him faſt. Moreover, 
when Ceres (,grambling and chaiing that Proſer- 
pizza was raviſhed)had hid herſelf away,and that 
all the Gods tgok pains ( by diſperſing them- 
ſelves into every corner) tÞ find her out, it was 
only, his good hap ( as he was hunting) to light 
on her,and acquaintghe reſt where ſhe was. He 
preſumed alfo to put'it to the tryal who was the 
beſt Muſician, he or Apollo, and by the judgment 
of Midas was" indeed preferred : But the wiſe 
Judge hadapair of Aſſes Ears privately chopt to 
his Noddle for bis{entence. Of his Love-tricks, 
there is nothing reported, or at leaſt not much, 
athing to be wondred ar,eſpecially being among 
.2 Troopof Gods ſo profuſely amorous. This on- 
ly is ſaid of him,thzt he loved the Nymph Eccho 
 (vhom he took to Wife) and one pretty Wench 
more called Syrinx, towards whotn C-pid (in an 
'arfgry and revengeful humour, becauſe ſo auda- 
_ ciouſty he had challenged him at Wreſtling) in- 
famed his deſire. Moreover, he had no Iſſue 
(whici 1s a marvel allo, ſeeing the Gods,efpeci- 


ally thoſe of 'rhe Male kind, were very genera- 


tive) only be was the reputed Father of a little 
Girl called 7ambe, that with many pretty Tales 
was wont to make ſtrangers merry ;*but ſome 
think that he did indeed beget her by his Wife 
Fane. This (ifany be) isa noble Tale.as being 


' laid cut and big-bellied* with the Secrets and 


My ſterics of Nature, < 
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_ Pan (as his name Imports ) repreſents and 
lays open the All of Things or- Nature: Con- 
cerning his original there are two only Opinions 
that go for currant ; for either he came of 24er- 
cry, that is, the Word of God, which the Holy 
Scriptures without all controverſie affirm, and. 
{ach of \the Philoſophers as , had any ſmack of 
Divinity aſſented anto; or elſe from the confuſed 
Seeds ofithings. For they that would have one 
ſimple beginning,. refer it unto God 3 or if a 
materiate beginning, they would have it various 
in power. So that we may end the Controverſie 
with this,Diſtribution, That the World took 
beginning, either from 2ercary, ; or from the 
Seeds of all things. . , 


= Virg. Eclog.'6. 
 Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coatta 
Semina, terrarumque,animeque, mariſque fuiſſent, 
Et liquids ſiinul ignis; Et his exoraia primis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener munii concreverit Orbis, 


For tich-vein'd Orphexs ſweetly did rehearſe 
How that the Seeds of Fire,Air,Water,Earth, 
Were all paft in the vaſt void Univerſe : 

And how from theſe as Firſtlings,all bad birth, 
And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 
From tender infancy ſo big became: - 


But,as touching the third canceit of Paz's Ori- 
einal, it {eenis that rhe Greciavs ( either by in- 
tercourſe with the eE7yptians, or one way or 
ether ) had heard ſomething of the Zebrew My- 

U 2 ſteries; 
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16 TheWiſdomof the Ancients.) 
ſteries ; for it points to the-ſtate of the World, 
not confidtred in” immediate-Creation,but after 
the fall of Adam, expoſed and made ſubjett to 
4. Death and Corruption : For inthat ſtate it was 
£7: (and remains--to this day ) the Off-ſpring of 
i God ahd Sin-- And therefore all theſe Three 
Narrations concerning the mannerof Pax's birth 
may ſeem to be true, it 1t be rightly diſtinguiſhed 
between - Things and Times. - For this Par or 
Nature (which we ſuſpeCt, contemplate and: 
reverence more than is fir) took beginning from 
the Word of God by rhe means of confuſed. 
matter, and the entrance of Prevarication and 
Corruption. The Deſtinies may well be thought 
the Silters of Pamor Nature, -becauſe the begin- 
nings and continuances, and corruptions and 
depreſlions,and difſotutions, and eminences,and 
labours and felicities of things, and all the chan- 
ces which can happen unto any thing, are linkt 
with the Chain of Canſes natural. | 
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Horns are attribiited unto him,becauſe Horns 
are broad-at the.root and ſharpat the ends, the 
natare of all things being like a Pyrams,ſharp at 
the top. For individual or fingular things being *. 
infinite are firſt collected-into /pecres, which are 
many alſo-z thea from ſpecies ifito generals, and 
bt from gererals ( by aſcending.) are conrtrafted 
Wi: | into things or notions more general ; {o that at 
ff length Nazwre may ſeem to be contracted into 
Ll. an unity. Neither is it to be wondred at, that. 
by. Pan toucherth Heaven with kis Horns, ſeeing:the 
#1 height of Nature or univerſal /deas do, in = 
y | ort, 
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ſart, pertain to things Divine, and there is a 
ready ard ſhort Paſſage from ; Meraphyſick, to 
natural Theology. © 

The Body "of Nature is elegantly and with 
"deep judgment depainted hairy,repreſenting the 
beams or operations of creatures ; for heams are 
as it were the Hairs and Briftles of Narxze, and 
every creature is either more or leſs beamy, 
which is moſt apparent in the faculty of bs 
and no leſs in every vercue and operation t 
effeC&uates upon a dutant Objeft,for whatſoever 
works up any thing afar off, that may rightly 
be ſaid to dart froth Rays or Beams. * © 

Moreover,Pa#*s Beard is ſaid to be exceeding 
long, becauſe the beams or influences of Celeſtial 
Bodies do operate and pierce fartheſt of all ;and 
the Sun, when ( his higher half is ſhadowed 
with a Cloud)his Beams break out in he lower, 
and looks as ifhe were bearded. 
* Nature is alſo excellently ſet forth with a 
biformed Body, with reſpett to the differences 
between ſuperior and inferior Creatures. For 
one part, by reaſon of their Piicritude, and 
equability of motion,and conſtancy, and domini- 
onover theEarth.and earthly chings,is worthily 
ſet ont by the ſhape of Man : and the other pare 
in reſpect of their perturbations and unconſtane 
motions, (and therefore needing to be modera- 
ted by the Celeſtial) may be well firted with the 
Figure of a Brute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his 
Body pertains alſo to the participation ofSpecies, 
for go natural being ſeems to be ſimple;but as it 

V 3 were 
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' Were. participated and compounded of two. "As 
'for example, Man hath ſomething of a Beaſt, a 
RE ſomething of a Plant, a Plant ſomething 
. of inanimate Body, of that all natural things are 
In very. .deed beformed, thar is to ſay, com- 
Pounded of a ſyperior and inferior Species. - ©. 
.It is a witty Allegory, that ſame of the Feet 
'of the Goat, by reaſon of the upward ang 
nas of TerreſtrialBodies towards theAjr and, 
eaven,for the Goat is aclimbing Creature, that 
loves to be hanging __ the Rocks and ſteep 
_— ; and this is done alſo ina wonderful 
er,, even by thoſe things which are deſti- 
ted to this inferior Globe, as may manifeltly 
appear in Clouds and Meteors. _ 
,, The two Enſigns. which Par bears in his hands 
do point, the one at Harmony,the other at Em- 
Pire: For the Pipe conſiſting of ſeven Reeds,doth 
Evidently. demonſtrate the concent, and Harmo- 
Dy,and diſcordant concord of all inferior Crea- 
tures, which 1s cauſed by the Motion of the ſeven 
Planets: And that of the..Sheep-hook may be 
exce!lently apply*dto the order of nature,which 
Is par ty right,partl crooked : This Staff there- 
fore arRodis ſpecially crooked in theupperend, 
ecauſe all the works of Divine. Providence i ins 
he World are done in a far fetcht and circular 
menner,ſo that one thing may ſeem to be affe&ted 
and yet indeed a clean contrary brought topaſs 3 
as theJelling of Joſep» into e£gypr, and the like. 
Belides in all wiſe Humane Government, they 


that fit at the Helm do more happily bring their 
 pur- 
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| Purpoſes about, and inſinuate-more eaſily into 
the minds 6f the People,by pretextgand oblique 
courſes, than by dire&t methods : ſo that all 
Scepters and Maſſes of Authority ought in-very 
deed to be crooked in the upper end. .. _ 
- ' Pars Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſlly feigned 
to be a Skin of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of 
Spots : So the Heavens are ſpotted with Stars, 
the Sea with Rocks and Iflands, the Land with 
h.- Flowers, and every particular Creatrze alſo is 
for the moſt part garniſhed with divers colours 
about the ſuperficies, which is as 1t-were a Man- 
tle unto it. | 
The Office of Pax can be by nothing ſo lively 
conceived and expreſt, as by feigning him to be 
the: God of Hunters, for every natural action, 
and ſo by conſequence, Motionand Progreſſion, 
is nothingelſe-but a Hunting.- Arts and Sciences 
have their works, and Hnmane Counſels their 
ends which they earneſtly hunt after. All natural 
things haveeither their Food as a Prey, or their 
Pleaſure. as a, Recreation which rhey ſeek for, 
and that in moſt expert and ſagacious manner. 


Torva Leena Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam. 
Florentem Cyriſum ſequitur laſciua Capella. 


The hungry Lioneſs, ( with ſharp deſire) 

\- Purſues the Wolf, the Wolf the wanton Goat: 
The Goat again doth greedily aſpire 4 
To have the tcifoil Juyce paſs down her Throat, 
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Pas 1s alfo faid to be the God.of the Country- 
Clowns,becgyſe Men of this conditiondead lives 
- more agreea able yntoNature,than thoſe that live 
intheCities and Courts of Princes, where Nature 
by too much Art is corrupted : Soas the ſaying 
bf the Poer ( though in the lenſe of Love) pight 
be here verified ; 


. Pars minima eſt ipſa puekla f1. 


\ | The Maid ſotrickt her ſelf with Art, 
That of her ſelf ihe is leaſt Part: | 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the 
Mountains, becauſe in the high Mountains and 
Hills, Nature lays her ſelf moſt open, and Men 
moſt apt to view and contemplation. 

Whereas Pan is ſaid to be (textunto Mercn- 
ry) the Meſſenger of 'the Gods," there is in that 
a Divine Myſtery contained, for next to the 
Word of God, the Image of the world proclaims 
the Power and Wiſdom Divine,as ſings the Sa- 
cred Poet, Pſal. X1x. 1. Celi engrrant gloriam Dei, 
arque opera manumm ejus indicat firmamentum. 
The Heavens declare the glory of God,and Fir- 
mament ſheweth the Works of his Hands. 

The N-phs,that is, the Souls of living things 
take great delight in Pan. For theſe Souls are 
the delights or minions of Nature, ard the dire- 
&tion or condutt of theſe Nymphs is with great 
reaſon attributed unto Pan, becauſe-the Souls of 
all "things living do follow their natural diſpolt- 

Lions 
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ans as: their. guides, and+ with; infinite variety 
every one of them after his own faſhien, «doth 
leap, and frisk and dance with inceſſant motions 
about her;'- The Saryrs and Seen allo, to wit, 
Youth &'Old-age, are fome of Pans followers : 
For of all natural things; there is a lively, jocund, 


| and (as I may fay ) adancing age, and an age 


again that is dull, bibling and reeling. Fhe car- 
riages and difpolitions: of both which ages, to 
ſome ſuch as Demorritus was, (that would ablerve 
them duly, )might paradventure ſtem as rTidicu- 
lous and deformed;as the gambols of the Sztyrs, 
of the geſtures of the Siler. 

Of thoſe fears and terrors which Par 15s faid 
tobe rhe Author, there may be this wiſe conſtru- 
Ction made : Namely, that- Nature hath-bred 
inevery living thing a kind of care and fear, 
tending to the preſervation of its own lite and 
being, and to the repelling and ſhunning of all 
things hurtful. And yet Narwre knows not;now 
to keep a mean, but always intermixes vain and 
empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and profi- 
table : So that all, things (-if their inſides might 
deſeen)) would appear full of Pazick trights : 
But mea eſpecially 1n hard, fearful, and diverſe 
times, are wonderfully - iafatuated with fuper- 
ſition, which indeed 1s nothing elſe but a Panick 
TEFrOr. Re | 
 Concerting theandacity of Par inchallenging 
Cwpid at wreſtling : The meaning of it 15, that 
Matter wants not inclination and defire t#ithe 
relapſing and diſſolution of the World into = 

| (s 
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old Chaos, if her malice: and violence:were not 
reſtrained and kept in:order, by the.prepotent 
unity-and agreement of things ſignified by C»- 
pid; or the God of Love; and therefore it was 
a happy turnfor men,: and all things elſe, that 
in their. conflict Pan was found too weak, and' 
overcome. | | TIO 
To! the ſame. effeft may. be interpreted his 

catching / of: Typhon in a Net : For howſoever 
there may ſometimes happen vaſt and unwonted 
Tumors:(as the: name of Typhor. imports) ei- 
ther in the Sea, 'Or in the Air, or in the Earth, 
or elſewhere; yet Nature doth intangle it in 
an intricate:toil,, and curb and reſtrain in, as it 
were with a Chain of Adamant, the-exceſſes and 
infolencies of theſe kind of Bodies. 

'Buriforaſmuch as it, was Pars good fortune to 
find out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought 
little-of it, which none of the other Gods could 
do, 'though they. did nothing elſe but ſeek her, 
and that very ſerioully ; it gives us this true and 
grave admonition, That weexpect not toreceive 
things neceſlary for life and manners from Phi- 
lofophical Abſtrations, as from the greater 
Gods ; albeit they applied tiiemſelves ro no 0- 
ther ſtudy, but from; Par; that is, from the 
diſcreet obſervation and experience, and the 
univerſal knowledg of the things of this World 
whereby (oftentimes-eyen by. cliance, and as ic 
were going a Hunting') ſuch Inyentious -are 

lghted upan, 2460 
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is true Philoſophy, which doth faithfully render 
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The quarrel he made with Appolo abont 244- 
fick, and the event thereof contains a wholſome 
inftruCtion, which may ſerve to reſtrain mens 
Rezſons and Judgnients with Reins of Sobriety, 


from boaſting and glorying in their gifts. For 
there ſeems to be a twofold Harmony, or Mu- 


Hick ;'the one of Divine Pr ovidence.. and the 


other of Human Reaſon. Now to the Ears of 
Mortals, that is to Human Judgment, the Ad- 
miniſtration of the World-and Creatures there- 
in, and the more ſecret Judgments of Gcd,Jound 
very hard and harſh ; which folly, albeir it be 
well ſet out with Aſſes Ears; yet notwithftan- 
ding theſe Ears are ſecret, and do not openly 
appear, neither is it perceived or noted as a de- 
formity by the vulgar, 

 Lattly, It is not to be wondred at, that there 


1s nothing attributed unto Pan concerning 


Lioves,but only of his marriage with Eceho: For 
the World or Nature doth enjoy it ſelf, ' and -in 
i: {elf all things elſe. Now he that loves would 


enjoy ſomething, but where there is enough, 


there is no place left to deſire. Therefore there 
can be no wanting love in Par, or the World, 

nor deſire to obtain any thing (ſeeing he is con- 
tented with himſelf ) but only Speeches, which 
Cit plain ) may be intimated by the Nymph Ec. 
cho, or if morequaintby Syrinx. is is an exceE 
lent invention that-Par;' or the World is ſaid to 
make choice of Eccho only (above all other Spee- 
Ehes or Voices ) for his Wife : For that alone 


the 
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the very words ot the World ; and it is written 


no otherwile than the World doth dictate, it 
being nothing elſe bur the Image or refle&tion 


of-ir, .not addiag any thing of its own, but only 


Kerarss;'and refoynds. It. belongs alſo to the 


{ufticiency or perte&tion of the World, that he 
begetsno {ine ; for the World doth 2:nerate in 
reſpect of its Darts, but in reſpe& of the whole, 
how «can it-generate, ſecing-withour it there ts 
no Body ! Notwithſtanding all this, the Tale of 
that tatling Girl faltred upon Par, may in very 
deed, with great Reaſon, -be added to this Fa- 
ble: For by ner are repreſented thoſe vain' and 
idle Paradoxes concerging the Nature of things 
which have been frequent in all Ages, and have 
filled the World with Novelties ; Fraitleſs, if 
you reſpect the matter 3 Changlings if youre- 
ſpect the Kind, ſomerimes. creatidg Pleaſure, 
ſometimes tediouſtcls with” their overmach 
Proving | 


PERSEWVS, or PVar. 


P% R SEVUS is ſaid to have been employed, 
by  Pallas, for the dz 2ftroying of Medzxſa,viha 
was __ infeſtuous to the Weſtern 2arts of the 
World,and eſpecially aboucthe utmoſt Coaſts of 
Hiberia. A Mouter fo-r}ife 20d horrid, Lnat by 
her only aſpect the turned men int Scones. This 
Meduſa alone of all the. Gorgons was mortal, 
TC 
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the reſt not ſubjet to Death. Perſeus therefore 
preparing himſelf for this noble enterpriſe, had 
Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by three:of the 
Gods : 4fercary gave him Wings annexed to his 
Heels, Plato a Helmet, Pallas a Shield-and: a 
Looking-Giaſs. Notwithſtanding ( although 
he were thus furniſhed) he went not direCtly.:ta 
Meduſa, but firſt tothe Gree, which by the Mo- 
thers {ide were Siſters'tothe Gorgvns. Theſe Gree 
fromtheir Birth were Hoar-headed, reſembling 
old Women. They had but one Only Eye, and 
ohe Tooth among them all- 3 both which, the 
that had occaſion to go abroad, was wont to take 
with her, and at her return to lay them down 
again. This Eye and Toaththey lent to Per ſexs ; 
and ſo finding himſelt througly furniſhed for 


the effeQting of his deſign, haſtens towards /4e- 


atuſa, Her he found fleeping,and yet durſt nor 
preſent himſelf with his Face towards her, leſt 
ſhe ſhonld awake ; but turning his head afide, 
beheld her in Pallas's Glaſs, and. (by this means 
direCting -his blow ) cut off her head ; from 
whoſe Blood guihing out, inftantly.cameFega/, 
the Flying-Horſe, Her head thus {mote off, Per- 
ſexs: beſtows on Pellas her Shield, which yet 
retained this vertue, that whatioevg looked 
upon it, ſhould become as ſtupid as a Stone, ar 

like ore Planet-ſtrucken, BREE + 
This Fable ſeems ro direct the preparation and 
order, thr is £0 be uſed 1n making of V/ar; for 
the morEapt anc conſiderate undertaking where- 
of,three grave and wholeſome Precepts.{[avou- 
ring 
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ring-of:the wiſdom of Pala ) are to beobſer- 
- Fivſt; .That men do not nmiuch trouble them- 
ſelves about the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nati- 
ons; ſeting that private polſleſſions and Empires 
are enlarged by different means : For in the aug- 
mentation of private Reyennes, the vicinity of 
metis Territories is to be conſidered ; but in the 
propagation of Publick Dominions, the occaſt- 
on and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
| be expected ought .to. be inſtead of vicinity. 
Certainly the Romans,what time their Conquelts 
towards the Welt ſcarce reacht beyond Zignria, 
did yet in: the Eaſt bring all the Provinces as far 
as the \Mountain Taurus within the compaſs of 
their Arms and Command ; and therefore Perſe- 
#, although he were bredand born in the Eaſt; 
did not. yet refuſe to undertake an expedition 
evei to the uttermaſt bounds of the Weſt. 
Secondly, There muſt be a care had that the 
Motives of War be juſt and honourable, for that 
begets an alacriry, .as well in the Soldiers that 
fight, as in the people that pay, it draws on and 
procures Aids, and brings.many other Commo- 
dities belides. But there 1<no pretence to take 
up Arms more pious, than the ſuppreſling of ' 
Tyranny ; under. which yoke, the people loſe 
their courage, and are caſt down without heart 
and vigor,” as inthe ſight of 24eduſa. 
Thirdly, It 1s wiſely added, that ſeeing there 
were three Gorgors ( by which Wars ate repre- 
lented ) Perſczzs undertook her ouly Yar was 
_ mortal 
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mortal ; that is, hemade choice of: ſuch a kind 
of War as was likely to be.effefted and brought 
to a period, not _ purſning vait 'and endleſs 
hopes. 0 

The furniſhing of Perſeus with neceſſaries was 
that which only advanced his attempt, and 
drew Fortune to be of his ſide; for he had ſpeed 
from Mercxry, concealing of- his Counſels from 
Orcs, and Providence from Pallas. — 

Neither is it withous an Allegory, and: that 
full of matter too, that thoſe Wings of Ogle 
- were faſtned to Perſeus his Heels, and not to bis 
Ankles, to his Feet, and not'to his Shoulders ; 
becauſe ſpeed and celerity 1s: required, not {6 
much in the firſt. preparations for: War, | as-in 
thoſe things which ſecond and-yield: aid to the 
firſt; for there is no Error in. War more fre- 
quent, than that Proſecutions and Subſidiary 
forces do fail to aniwer the alacrity of the firſt 
onſets. 

Now for that Helmet which' Plato gave him, 
Powerful to make men inviſible, the Moral is 
plain; but that twofold gift of Providence ( to 
wit, the Shield and Looking: Glaſs) 15 full of 
Morality z for that kind of Providence, which 
like a Shield_avoids the force of blows, is not 
alone needful,but that alſo by which the Rrength 
and' motions, and Counſels of the Enemy are 
deſcried; as in the Looking; Glaſs of Pa#as, 

But Per ſeme,albeit he were ſufliciently furniſhed 
With aid and conrage,yet was he todo one thing 


of ſpecial importance before heentred the Liſts 
wit 


p 


—— 
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with this Monſter, and that was to have ſome 
intelligence with the-Gree, Theſe Gree are. 
Treaſons which-may: be termed the Siſters of 
War not deſcended of the ſame ſtock, but far 
unlike in Nobility of Birth ; for Wars are ge- 
nerdus and heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and 
ignable. Their deſctiption i 15 elegant, for they 
are ſaid to-be Gray-headedand like old Women 
from their Birth 5. by-reaſon that Traytors are 
continually vext'with cares and trepidations: 
But al}-their ſtrength (before they break outin- 
to openRebellions):conſiſts either in ati Eye or 
in aFooth ;forevery faCtion alienated from any 
State,contemplates and bites. Beſides, this Eye 
atid-Tooth is as4t were:common 3 for whatſias 
ever they can learnand know. is delivered and 
carried from one'to-another by the hands of Fa- 
Etion;  Andas concerning the Tooth, they do 
all bire alike, andiſing the ſame ſong ; ſo that 
hear one, and you hear all. Perſeus therefore 
was to deal with theſe Gree for the love of their 
Eye and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their 
'Toothto ſow rumors and ſtirup envy, and to 
moleſt and'trouble the Minds: of men: Theſe 
things therefore being thus diſpoſed and prepa- 
red, he addreiles himſelf to the Action of War, 
and fers upon Arduja as the. ſlept ; fora wile 
Captain will ever aliault his Enemy, when he 1s 
unprepered and moſt ſecure ; and then is there 
good uſe of Pallat her Glaſs : For moſt men, be- 
Fore it come tothe puſh, can acutely pry into 
_ dilcera their Enemies eſtate z but the me 
ule 
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uſe-of this Glaſs is in the very pointof danger; 
that-the manner. of. it may be ſo confidered; as 
that the terror may not diſcourage, which is 
Ggnified by that looking into this Glaſs.with the 
face turned from eduſa.  :: 

{The Monſter's Head being cnt off there fol- 
- Jow two effects.: The firſt was; the procreatian 
and railing of Pegaſw,by which may: be evident- 
ly underſtood Kame, that ( flyingithorough the 
World ) procizms Vitory. Theſecond is the 
bearing of Acanſa's ' Head in his Shield -;--r0 
which there.is no kind of defence'for excelency 
comparable fgr the one famous and memora- 
ble act proſperouſly elfeted; and brought to 
paſs, doth reſtrain the Motions and Ipſolencies 
of Enemies, and FRAN Envy het * al hlent 
on AMGTed.; mm 
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33; G&END IMO N, or a Favourite. y- 
'T Is ſaid that Luna was in lore. with the _ 
; Sheepherd Endymion,and ina ſtrange and un- 
wonted manneribewrayed her:affeCtion:: For he 
lying in; a.Cave:framed: by. Nature: under the 
Monntain- Let-m;z; The oftentimes defcended 
from her. Sphere! to -£83oy.: his. company as he 
ſept; afndiatter ſhe. bad kifled bimz aſcended up 
Again» Yet.nbtwithſtanding this bisKHenels, and 
Heepy fſectitity;;: hd> .not:any way:impair his 
hone or: Fortune! ;ifor nt 'bxdughtiir: fo -= 
131KEG's paſs, 
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paſs, that he alone ( of all the reſt of the Sheep- 
herds) had his Flock in beſt plight, and-moſt 
fruitful. . | 
© This Fablemay have reference to the nature 
and diſpoſitions of Princes ; for they being full 
of dqubts, and prone to jealouſie, do not eaſily 
acquaint men of pryig and curious Eyes, and as 
it were of vigilant and wakeful diſpcſitions, with 
the ſeeret humburs and manners ot their life; but 
ſuch rather as are of quiet and obſervant Na- 
tures, ſuffering them to do'what they lift with- 
- out farther ſcanting, making as if they were 
ignorant, and perceiving nothing but of a'ſtupid 
diſpoſition, and poſſeſt with ſleep, yielding un- 
to them fimple obedience, rather than flie com* 
plements : For it pleaſeth Princes now and then 
to deſcend from their Thrones or Majeſty (like 
Luna from the ſuperior Orb ) and laying aſide 
their Robes of Dignity ( which always to be 
cumbred with, would ſeem a kind of burthen) 
familiarly to converſe with men of this conditi- 
on, which they think may be done without dan- 
ger 5 a-quality chiefly noted in Tiberius Ceſar, 
who:( of 'all others ) was a Prince moſt ſevere ; 
yet fuch only were gracious in his favour, as be- 
ing well-acquainted yith-his difpolition,did yet 
conſtantly diffemble, as if they knew: nothing. 
Fhis wasthe Cuſtom alſoof Zews the Eleventh, 
King of France, a cautious and wily. Prince. 

/ Neither:isit without clegancy; that the cane 
of Endymion is mentioned irs the\Fable; becauſe 
xhet iris@ thing uſual with fach as arc the F4- 

ny BR yourltes 
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vourites of Princes, to have cettain pleafant re- 
tiring places,” whither to invite them for recre-" 
ation both of Body and Mind, and that without 
burt or prejudice to their Fortunes: 'alfo. And 
indeed theſe kind of Favourites are'then com- 
monly wellto paſs; for Princes,although perad- 
venture they promote them not. ever to Places 
of Honour, yet do'they advance themufficient- 
ly by. their favour and countenance : Neither do 
they .affeft them” thus, only to ſerye cheir own 
turn ; but are wont to inrich them now and then 
with zreat Dignities and Bounties, 
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7] he Siſter. of. the G 4 ANT S, or Fame. 


| T is a Poetical Relatiod, that the Giants 
begotten of: the Earth, made War upon 
Fupiter, and the other Gods.; and by. the force of 
Lightning, they were reſiſted and overthrown. 
Whereat the 'Earth-being excitated: to wrath, 
- inrevenge of her Children brought forth Fame, 
the youngels Siſter of the Giants. 


lam terra pattie ira irritat4 Deorum, 
| Extremam ( ut probibans ) Cao Enceladoque 
| fororem. 
Progentuit 


Provok'd by wrathful Gods , the Mother 
Bos EY 
. Gives Fame,the Giants youngeſt Siſter; Birth: 
. X 2 The 
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_. The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus +. . 
By the Earth, is ſignified the Nature of the Vul- 
gar, always ſwoln and malignant, and ſtill 
' broaching new ſcandals againſt Superiors, and 
having gotten fit opportunity ſtirs up Rebels. 
and Seditious;Perſons, that with .impious con- 
rage do moleſt Ptinces,and endeavour to ſubvert 
their-Eſtates ; but. being ſuppreſt, the ſame natu- 
ral diſpoſition'of the People ſtil leaning to the 
viler fort, (being impatient of Peace and Tran- 
quill ty,) ſpread,Rumours, raiſe malicious Slan-, 

crs, repining Whiſperiogs, . Irifamous Libels,, 
and others of that kind, to' the detrattion of 
them that are-in Anthority-:--So as Rebellious- 
Actions, and Seditious Reports, {differ nothing 
in Kind and blood, but as itwere in Sex only ; 
the one ſort being Muſculine, and the other 

Feminine. * © | 
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ACTE O'N-and PENTHEOS; or 
 @ Carioas Man. Fe — 


T HE corioſity of men, in_prying into ſe- 
L . crets, and coveting with an undiſcreer de- 
fire to attain the knowledg of things forbidden, 
is ſet forth by the Ancients in two other Exam- 
ples : The one of Aeon, the other of Penthers. 

_ Azon having, unawares; and as it were by 
chance beheld Dzaz4 naked, was turned unto a 
Stag,.and Gevoured by his own Dogs. .: . 


”» 


And 
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And Pemhers climbing upinto'a Tree, : with a: 
deſire to be a i pectator of the hidden ſacrifices 
of. Bacchur,,wwas ftrucken' with fuch:a kind; of 
frenſie, . as that” whatſoever he lookt upon; he: 
thought it always double; ſuppoſing ({amongt 
ather things).lie ſaw ewo Suns, and two Thebes 5; 
ipſomuch thar. running towards Thebes, ' ' ſpyang* 
"agree Thehes,inſtantly turged back: 288i, and: 
a: kept iſtil)ronribg; iowa and; vadkwebdc 
With: perpetual wrele; Ten 1669: '£ Blii22) 
t'E iatlbes SRL, id Ag mind: Cs: 
1B Sole pm dup lices fe arm 
p : $3554 T35: YN 
+ Pemehin anal dath troops 6f i ſie; MH; 
And Suo, and 7 bebes ſeem double: to on ens C.' 
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"The firſt of «he Fables pertains tahe ſacriets! 
of Princes, the fecond:to Divine Myteries. 'F'or: 
thoſe that are near-about Princes, and come, to: 
theknowledg of more ſecrets than they. wouid. 
have them, dacertainly incur.great. hatred. And: 
therefore, (ſuſpa&ting that they are-ſhot.ct, and) 
opportunities watcht for their overthrow,) do 
lead their lives like Stags,fearful and full of ſuf- 
pition. And it happens oftentimes that their 
Servants, and thoſe of their Houſhold, ( xo in- 
| ſinuate into the Princes favour) do accuſe them 
to their deſtruftion; for againſt .yhomſoerer. 
the Prixces dif pleaſure is known, laok how m- 
ny ſervants that man hath, apd, you ſhall. find, 
them for the moſt part ſo, many Traytors-unto. 
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him, 4hat-Hhis end-may prove ito be like At#- 
ani Lobhid fig I Lago po yt 
:The other: is the miſery. ofiPenrheys:; For that 
by! the height of Knowledg atid;Naturein Philo- 
ſaphy;: haying=x]imbed,:as.t were, into a Tree, 
do with raſhattempts (unmindfulidt their frail- 
ty)pry iptorhe ſecrets of Divine Myſteries,and: 
are juſtly: plagued with perpetual-ancohſtancy;, 
and. with: wavering;and perplexedconceits :-For. 
ſeeing the light of Nature: is one' thing, apd' 'of 
Grace another ; it happens ſo to then as if they 
_ ſawtwo Sur..:And ſeeing the Aﬀtions of Life, 
and Degrees of- the Wil}-ta depend onthe 'Un- 
derſtanding, it follows that they doubt, are 
inconſfant nolefs in.Will thar in: Opinion ; and 
{o 19 like: mafiner they may be ſaid to.:ſee two. 
Thebes : For by Thebes ( ſeeing there was the 
habitationand. refuge. of 'Pexthe#') is:meant the 
end of. Aftions: Hence: it comes to.paſs: that 
they know not .,whither they go," but” as Uiſtra- 
&ed-and/unrefolved in the feope of their inten- 
tions, are in'al}-things carried about with ſud-" 
denPaſſions'of 'the Mind. 7 
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 ORP BEOS, or Philoſophy. 


oY 


THE tale of Orphers, though common, had 
© Hneyer theffortune to be firly applyed in 
every point. It.may ſeem torepreſent the Image 
of Philoſophy ; -For the Perſon of Orphexs ( a 
[ : - 


/ 
/ 
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nian admirable atd divine, and fo ' excellently 
Skilled in all kind of harmony, that with his 
ſweet raviſhing Muftck he did as it were charm 
and allure all things to follow.him.)- may carry 
a ſingular deſcription of Philoſophy. : 'For the 
labours of Orphens do ſo far exceed the labours 
of Hercules in dignity and efficacy, as the Works 
_ of Wiſdotn, excel] the Works'of Fortitude. 

- Orphews for the love he bare” 'to' his Wife, 
ſnatcht,zs it were,from him by untimely Death, 
reſolved to go dowh to Hell with his Harp, to 
try if he might obtain her of the infernal power. 
Neither were his hopes fruſtrated ; For having 
appeaſed their wich the melodious fonnd of his 
voice and tonch, prevailed at length ſo far, as 
that- they. granted him leave to take her away 
with him 3 but on 'this-conditian, that ſhe ſhould 
follow him, and'he not to look ay oO her, 
til he'came to thelighr of the up r World. 
which he (tthpateht.of, our of love 'snd care, 
andthinking that. he was in a manner paſt all 
danger ) neverthelels. violated; informuch "that 
the Covenant is brokeo, atid ſhe foxtbwith tum- 
bles back again headlong into' Hell. © Orphens 
falling into a deep melancholly, became a con- 
temner of Women kind,and bequeahed himſelf, 
to a ſolitary life in the Deſarts z where, by the 
faine* melody *of his voice and Harp, he firſt 
drew all manner of wild Beaſts unto him, who. 
forgetful of their ſavage fircenefs, ard cafting 
of -the' precipitate*proyocations' of luſt and, 
fury, not carivg to fatiate their voracity by - 

TER X 4 hunting 
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hunting a Ar prey ) as at a,7 beatre in fawningsr 
and reconcied amity one towards another,ftan--- 
ding all at the gaze about hun, and: attentively; 
lend their. Eats: to his Muſick.. Neither ;is this: 
all; for.ſ9 great was the power. and alluding; 


' force of this harmony, that he drew the Woods, 


3nd moved the,.very Stones to-came.and.place: 
themſelves in an orderly and decent faſhion a+, 
whos hum Theſe things ſucceeding, happily,and 
h. great admiration' for..a time 3, at length: 
certain Thraciay Women ( polleſt with the ſpi-; 
rit of Bacchus ) madeſuch.a horrid and ſtrange; 
noiſe with their Corvets,, that the ſound of Or-" 
zheus Harp eonld no: more be. heard, inſomi 
as that. harmony, which was the-bond. of thas 
Order and Society. being: diſſolved, all.difordex; 
began again ;'and the Feats (returning, ro-their 
wonted Nature ).purſugg, one. another ..unts: 
Death as: hefore : Neither . the. Trees gr: 
Stones remain any.longer. in. their. laces : :And; 
Orpheas bimſelF, was by. theſe: Female furies toxn. 
if 'pieces,, and, ſcattered all:over the Deſart., 
For whoſe cruel Death the River Helicon ( a 


. cred to the Muſes ) in horrible indignation; 


hid his. Head u under ground, and raiſed it aga1A 
ig another, JEEs....- 

Then meaning of this Fable ſrems to be thus: 
Orpheys's Mylick, is of two: ſorts, the one,ap: 
pealing the Infernal. Powers, the other attya, 
cting Beaſts and, I regs, Ihe firſt may. be. fitly 
applied to. Natural Philoſf Ophy, the ſecond 6 
Wore ot Givi] Diſciplge.:,, -. Bir KA 
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The VVifdem of the Ancients. J7 
-The-moſt noble: work of Natural Philofophy, 
is .the. Reſtitution and Renovation. of. .things 
corruptible; theother'( as a leſſer. degree of it: 
the Preſervatiomot Bodies in their'Eſtates,” de 
taining them fromdlitiolution and putrefaCtion 5 
aud: it -chis gift may::be in Mortals,.. certainly it 
can bo.done by ng other means than by the due 
angiexquilice temper of Nature,as by the melody 
and delicate tonch of anInſtrument. -But ſeeing 
it j$ of af things moſt difficult, it--s ſeldom ior 
never. attained unto ; and in all-likelihood for na 
other:reaſon;,' more than through curious. dili- 
gente and untimely.impaticnce. : And therefore 
Philoſophy hardly able to produce fo excellent 
anicficet in a peniive humour, ( and that-with- 
optzcanſe) buſies:her ſelf about Humane ObjeCts, 
and :by: .Perſuaſion and Eloquence,: infinnating 
 the.loye:of Vertne, Equity; and: Concord in the. 
minds of Men ; draws multitudes of People to 
TSoczety,.makesthem ſabject to Laws, obedient 
to Government, 2nd forgetful of theirunbridled 
Aﬀections, 'whilſt they give ear to Precepts, and 
fubmit themſelves to Diſcipline; whence follows 
the-building of Houſes,erefling'of Towns, plan- 
tipg:of Fields and Orchards, with Trees and the 
hike; infomuch that. it would not be amils to ſay, 
That even thereby Stones and Woods were called 
together and letled in order. And after ſerious 
trial made and fruſtrated about the reſtoring of a 
body mortal ; this care of Civil affairsfollows in 
his due place: becauſe by a plain demonſtration 
ofthe gnevitable neceſlity of death, Mens minds 
arc 
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23 TheFViſdomof the Anezents. 
are moved'to'ſeek Eternity-by the fame and glo- 
of ' their: Merits. It - is alſo wiſely ſaid in the 
Fable, that Orpaes was averie:from the love of 
Women and :Marriage, becauſe the delights of 
Wedlock and the love of Children do for the 
moſt:part hinder Men from enterpriſing great 
and noble deſigns for the: publick good, holding; 
Poſterity a ſufficient itep ro Immortality with- 
out Actions... INOS | 
Beſides even the very works of Wiſdom (al- 
though among all Humane things they do moſt 
exce}) do nevertheleſs meet with their periods. 
For'it happens that-- (after Kingdons and: Com- 
monwealths have flouriſhed for « time ) evety 
Tumults, and:Seditions, and.Wars ariſe:; iithe: 
midſt of which hurly-burlies,- firſt Laws. are'ſfi- 
tent, Men return to the pravity of their Natures; 
Fields and Towns are waſted and depopulated ; 
and.then (if--their fury continue) Learning and 


- Philoſophy+muſt. needs be dif-membred; "io 


that a few Fragments only; and in ſome places 
will -be found like the ſcattered Boards. of Ship- 
wrack, foas a barbarons. Age mult foilow 3 a 

the Streams of Helicon being hid under theEarth, 
C untill the Vicillitude of . things paſſing,) they 
break out again,and appear in fomeother remote 
Nation,though not perhaps-in the ſame Climate. 
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rr OE L UM, or Beginuings, * 


T7 E have it from the Poets by Tradition, 
'V.V-- that Cel was the Ancientelt of the - 
Gods, ardthat his'Members of Generation were 
cit off by his" Son Saturn. - Saturn had many” 
Children, but” devoured them ay ſoon as they 
were born 3 7wpiter only eſcapt, who beingcome- 
to Man's eſtate, thruſt Saturn his Father into 
Heh, .and ſo uſurped the Kingdom. - Moreover 
| be pared'off his Father's Genitals with the ſame 
Faulchion that Sarwrn dilſmembred Calum, and 
_ caſt them into the Sea; from whence came Ye- 
z45.- Not long after this, F=piter ( being ſcarce 
ſetled and confirmed in this Kingdom ) was in- 
vaded by two memorzble Wars, The firſt of 
the Tirans, in the ſyppreiling of which So! (who 
alone of all the Tirans Favouring Jupiter's lide ) 
took exceeding great pains. The ſecond was 
of the Giants, whom Jupiter himſelf deſtroyed 
with Thunderbolts: and ſo alt Wars being 
ended, he reigned ſecure, - ps 
This Fable ſeems enigmatically to ſhew' from 
whence all things-took their beginning,not'much 
differing from - that Opinion of | Phijolophers, 
which Democritus afterwards labouredto main- 
rainzattributing Eterpity ta the firſt Matter,and 
not to the World. 'In which he comes ſomewhat 
rear the truth of Divine Writ, telling us of ahuge 
| | deformed 
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46 The VViſdom bf che” Antients.. 
deformed Maſs, before the beginning of the ſ. X 
days Work.” 

The meaning of the Fable is this: By Cali 
may be underſtood that vaſt concavity,or vaulted 
compaſs that comprehends all Matter : and by 
Szturn may be meant the matter it-ſelf, which 
takes from his Parent all power of generating; 7 
for the univerſality or whole Bulk of Matteral-; 
ways remains the ſame, neither increaſingordi-: 
miniſhing.in.reſpect of the quality of its Natures: 
But, .by . the divers agitations. and motions: ;of 
it, werefir:produced imperfedt,and ill agreeing, 
compolitions of.things, making as It 'were cer-' 
tain Worlds-for Proofs or Eſſays, and ſo in pro-: - 
ceſs. of time a perfect Fabrick or Strufture was: 


- framed, which ſhould ſtill retain-and-keep his 


form. And therefore the;Government of the firſt 
Age was ſhadowed by the: Kingdom of. Saturn, 
who for the frequent diſfolutions and ſhort con- 
Linuances of:things was aptly feigned to devour 
his Children, The ſucceding. Government was. 
deciphered- by. the Reign of Jupiter, who. con-: 
fined thok continual Mutations unto Tartarns; a 
place ſignifying Perturbation. This place ſp ms. , 
to be all that middle place between the lower Su- 
perficies of Heaven,and the Centre of the Earth: 


-1n which all perturbations, and fragility, and 


mapalicy's or corruption are frequent. During 
the former Generation of things in the time of 
Saturn's Reign, Senus was not born: for ſo long 
as inthe uaiverfality of Matter, Diſcord was bet- 
ter And: Mare: prevalent than Concord, It was 
My? neceiſary 
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The VViſdow of the Ancients. art 
neceſſary that there ſhould be. total diſfolution 
or mutation,and that inthe whole Fabrick. And 
by this kind of Generation were Creatures pro- 
ducwl- before Saturn was deprived of his, Geni- 
tals. When this ceaſed, that. other” which 
worught by Venus, immediately. came in, con- 
ſiſting in ſerled and prevalent concord of things, 
ſo. that Mutation ſhould be only in reſpe&t of 
the parts, the -univerial Fabrick remaining 
whole and inviolate. | | 

. Saturn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt down 
into Hell, but not deſtroyed and utterly extin- 
guiſht, becauſe there was an Opinion that the 
World ſhould relapſe into the old Chaos and ir- 
terregnum again, Which Eucretizz prayed might 
not happen in his time : 


| Quod procul a nobis fletat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potins quam res per ſnadeat Tpſa. 


Of guiding Providence be gracious, 

That this Dooms-day be far remov'd from us; 
And grant, taat by us it may be expected, 
Rather than onus, in our times affected. 


- Forafterwards the World ſhould ſubfift by its 
own quantity and power. Yet fromthe begin- 
ning there was no reſt :” for in the Celeſtial Re- 
2100s there firſt followed notable Mutations, 
which by the power of the Sun ( predominating 
oyer ſyperiour Bodies) were fo quieted; tat the 


Rate'of the World ſhould be conſeryed : andaf; 


 terward 
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4t TheVYiſdom of the Ancients. 
terwards (it inferior Bodies) by the ſuppreſſing 
and diſpating of Inundations, Tempeſts, Witids, 
and general Earthquakes, a more peaceable du- 
rable Agreement and Tranquility of thingPol- 
fowed. But of this Fable it may convertibly 
be ſaid, That the Fable contains Philoſophy, and 


- Philoſophy again the Fable : For 'we know by 


Faith, thatal} theſe things are nothing elſe bur 
the long- ſince ceaſing and failing Oradles -ovf 
Senſe, ſeeing that both the Matter and Fabrick 
of the World are moſt truly referred to a 
Creator. Chi H Ads 
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P ROTEVUS, or Matter, © 
n— E Poets ſay that Protets was Neptunzs 
Herdf-man, a grave Sire, and ſo excellent 
a Prophet, that he might well be termed thrice 


_ excellent : for he knew not only things t6 come, 


but even things paſt as well as preſent ; ſo that 
beſides his skill in Divination, he was the Meſſen- 
ger and [nferpreter of all Antiquities and hidden 
Myſteries. The place of his abode was a huge 
vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was every day at 
noon tocount his Flock 6f Sta-calves, and rhen 
to go to ſleep. . Moreover he, that deſired - his 
advice inany thing, conld by no other meats 
obtain it, but by catching him.in Manacles, and 
holding him faſt therewith ; who nevertheleſs to 
be at liberty would tura bimſelf into all _ 
0 
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The VPiſdom of the Ancients. az 
of Forms and Wonders of Nature ; ſometimes 
into Fire, ſometimes into Water, ſometimes i 1N- 
to the ſhape of Beaſts,and the like; till at lenggh 
he were reſtored to his own Form: again. 

This Fable may ſeem to unfold the ſecrets of 
Natureand the properties of 44atter. For under 
the Perſon of Protexs, the firſt Matter ( which 
next to God is the Ancienteſt thing) may be 
repreſented : For Matter dwells in the Can- 
cavity of Heaven, as in a Cave. 

_ » He is Neptare's bond-man, becauſe the Ope-« 
rations and Diſpenſations of Matter are chiefly 
exerciſed in liquid Bodies. 

His Flock or Heard ſeems tobe nothing but 


_ the ordinary Species of ſinſible Creatures, Plants 


and Metals, in which Matter ſeems to diffuſe 
and as it were ſpend it ſelf; fo that after the 
forming and perfeCting of theſc Kinds, (having 


ended as it were het Task, ) ſhe ſeems to ſleep 


and take her reſt, not attempting the compoſi- 
tion of- any more Species. And this may be the. 
Moral of Protexs his counting of his Flock, and 
of his ſleeping. | 

Now this is {aid to be done, not in the mor- 
NINg,nOT IN the evening, but at-noon; to wit,at 
ſuch time as is moſt fit and convenient for the 
perfeCting and brioging forth of Species out of 
Matter, duly prepared and preciipoſed, and.in 


the middle, as it were hetween their beginning 


and declinations, which we know ſufficiently 
(ont of the Holy Hiſtory } to be done about the 
time ofthe Creation: for then by the power of 

that 
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44 The YViſdom of the Ancients. 
_ that Divine Word {( Producat, ) Matter at the 
Creator's conimand did congregate it ſelf (not. 
by ambages or turnings, but inftantly ) to the 
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production of its work into an Act and Tonſti- 
rution of Species, And thus far have we the Nar- 
ration of Proteus, (free and unreftrained,) toge- 


ther with his Flock compleat :* for the univerſa- 


lity of things, with their ordinaryStructures and 
Compoſitions of Species,bears the face of matter, 


not limited and conſtrained, and of the Flock 


alſo of material beings. - Nevertheleſs if any 
expert Miniſter of Nature, ſhall encounter Mat- 
ter by main force, vexing and urging her with 


intent and purpoſe to reduce her to nothing ; ſhe 
contrariwiſe ( ſeeing annihilation and abſolute 


deſtruction cannot be effected by the Omnipo- 


' tency of God) being thus. caught 1n the ſtraits 


of neceſlity, doth change and turn her ſelf into 
divers ſtrange Forms and Shepes of things, fo 
chat at length (by ferchipg'a-circuit as 1t were ) 


' ſhecomes to a-Fperiod, and ( if the force conti= 


nue) berakes her ſe}f to her former being. The 
reaſon of which conſtraint or binding, will be 
more facile and expedite,if matter be laid hold 
on by Manacles, that is, Extremities. +. 
Now whereas It 1s feigned that Proteus was 2 
Prophet, . well 'skilled in three differences of 
Times, .it-hath an excellent Agreement - with 
the Nature. of Matter : for 1t is neceſſary that he 
that-willknow the Properties and Proceedings 
of 'Matter,: ſhonld comprehend in: his Unyer+ 
ageng the. fun of all things, which have beans 
which 


| 
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which are,or which ſhall be, althoughne Knows 
ledge can;gxtend- io far as £0 1-4 indivi 
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=- ih; Parts hy, tA pjaaras was;the;Solt 
.$;, at: edury74c;who ( adorged with beautify] 
Armor, and gpm mated with .Pegular Applauſes) 
came to the d Tojgr: Tropa Ga raſh Bald 
vals, haſfing unto, ,and;thisiog after Glory} 
he enters into.ſingle Combat with: Achiles, kg 
valianteſt of all the Grecians, by whoſe power- 
ful hand he wasthere lain. Bur Fupirer pitying 
his deſtruftion, ſent Birds to modulate certain 
lamentable, & "doleftil Notes at the Solemniza- 
tion of his Funeral Obſequies. W hoſe Statue al- 
{o C the Sun reflecting on it with-his Mornin 
Beams ) dic uſually, as is reported, lend forth 
a mourtul Sound.” 

This Fable may be applied to the unfortunate 
deſtinies of hopeful young Men, who like the 
Sons of Arrora, (puffed up with the glittering 
ſhew:- of vanity,- and oftentation, ) attempt aCti- 
ons above their ſtrength, and provoke,and preſa | 
the moſt valiant Feroes;go combate with theps j 
ſo that (meeting wich their over-match)th#;y are 
yanquiſhed, and deſtroyed ; whoſe untimely 
Dtath is oft accompanied _ much pity and 
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36 The H#5fdomof the Ancients. 
coitiiniſeration-'3'Fer among! all the Diſaſters 
chit can Happento Mortals, there is'none fo la- 
mentable, and ſo powerful to move-compaſlion; 
as the flower of Vertue cropt with too ſudden 
aMifchance: "Neither hath it been often known 
that men in their green years become .{o loath- 
ſorhe; and odidns,'as that at their Deattis either 
Sorrow 1s {tinted,or Commiſeration moderated 
but that Lamentation and Mourning do not only 
flftrerabourthetr Oblequies ; like thoſe Fune- 
jallBirds 3 but chis' pitiful Commiſeration doth 


= 
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contiinefor'a long ſpace, and ſpyrially by 
ealions;and welw Motions,ald beginning of great 
Matters, a9/it were by the Mortitig-Rays of thi 
Sin, their Paſhoftigand Deſires are renewed. 
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iT is elegantly feigned , that Tithonw was 
© the Paramour'of Aurora, who'(defirons to 
enjoy his Company ) petitioned Jupiter that he 
might never die; but, (through Womaniſh over« 
fght ). forgetting to inſert this clauſe in her Pe- 
tition, that he might 'not withal grow old, and 
feeble; it followed, that he was only freed frogr 

the condition of Mortality 3 but' for old Age, 
that came upon him in amarvellous, and miſera- 
ble taſhion, agreeable:to the ſtate of thoſe who 
cannor die , yet every day grow weaker and 
weaker with Age ; laiomuch that Fupiter (4g 
Ccom- 


s ww Po. 


Fhe #Fifelom of the Ancients. a7- 
commiſeration 6f char his Miſery;) did'at tengrlt 
merawotphoſe hich iti > Grab-hopper,  -- 
This. Fable ſeernis-rb\be'an ingenious Chara- 
dvr, br Deſctiprion '6f Pleaſire; whichin the 
bepirning, atid;asit Were, in the morning, ſeems- 
tobe pleaſaht anddelighifal, - that- Mien deſire 
pliey night enjoy,” 3nd thonvpoliztit for ever 
uitto thettſelves, udmiieful of rhat'Sariety, and 
Lb>rhings,” which ( Bk old A TOs & 7 
oft thett! efore; the BT aware:* And fo at lalt, 
Chen the uſt'df Plebfitre Yeaves Men, 'the De- 
ife and 'Aﬀectivn tot yet yielding wats Death,) 
it eomes 6 paſs that,” Men pleaſe tfenfelves on-: 
Iy-by talking, andconttemorating thoſe things 
which brought pleaſure unto them in the flower 
of their Ape, which tnay be obferved in libidi- 
ndns'Perfons., and alfo in Men of Military Pro- 
feſſions 3 the ohe delighting in beaſtly Talk, the 
other boaſtirp#oF their valorons Deeds, like 
Otaſs-hoppers; whoſe” Vigbur confifts only in 
lie Yolte, | He Ih 
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Fo NO'S SO1TOR, of Baſeneſs. 


FT HE Poets ſay , that Fupirer , to enjoy his 
A luſtful Delights, took upon him the ſhape 
of ſundry Creatures, as of a Bull, of an Eagle, 
of a Swan, and of a-Golden Shower ; but being 


' aSuiter to Juno, he came ina Fofm moſt ignoble, 


and bale, an Object full of A a {corn, 
A I'8- 
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reſembling indeed a miſerable Cuckow, weather-, 
beaten with Rain and Tempeſt, numb'd, qua- 
king, and half dead. with Cold. 

This Fablg is, wiſe, ang, ſeems to he taken out. 
of the Bawels. af y uit 3 the ſenſe, of it being: 
this, .Tizat: meg, boaſt, not. too mich of them. 
ſelves, thinking hy oa ion; of their.,own, 
warth,..c0.infinuate themſsly "into eſtimation; 
and. faygur,with Men... ſukcels. of fuch in- 
fo FE. Þ* FE, mes ured by. 
.dalr .af- thoſe to whom, 
2 n 4 of ie ro 1, 
and Ornaments,o 


the nature. ar 
Men ſye;fox Grace 3 
endowed with jt 
£4, Hut..are only of. haughty and male.” 
narit Spirits,.. ( intimated. bythe Perſon of .7#; 
70, then, are Suitors t: phe that it is pod 
policy to.omit al] kind © appeararice that may. 
any way thew their ow lalk Praiſeor Worth 3. 
and that they much deceive themſelyes in raking, 
any other cqurſe.. Neither.is. it enough to ſhew: 
deformiry 11 Obſequiouſuels, unleſs they alſo, 
appear even abjeCt and baſe | in their very Per- 
ions. 


| TS 


CUPTD, or an Atom. ,. 


& $ FH AT which the Poets ſay of Cuzid , or 
Love, cannot properly be a cributed to 


_ exe and the ſelf. ame" Perſon ; and yet the dif- 


ference 1s ſuch , that ROD TROSS the Con-. 
fuſion 


The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 49. 
fuſion of Perſons}; the Similitude may-be re- 
ceived. [. s JE 1 ID 
They fay, that. Zove is the ancienteſt-of all: 
the Gods, and of all things elſe except Chao, 
which they hold to be a Contemporary with it. 
Now as touching Chaos, that by the Ancients 
was never dignified with Divine Honour, or 
with the Title of the God. And as for Love, 
' they abſolutely bring him in without a-Father 
only'fome are of opinion, that he came of an 
Egg that was laid by Nox, and that on Chaos he 
begat the God, and all things elſe. There are 
four things attributed to him, perpetual Infan- 
cy, Blindneſs,Nakedneſs,and an Archery: There 
was alfo another Love, which was the youngeſt 
of the Gods, and he, they ſay, was the Son of 
Yenus. On this alſo they beſtow the Attributes 
of the elder Love, as in ſome ſortiwe'll apply 
unto him. | pc = 
This Fable tends, and Iooks to the Cradk of 
Nature, Love ſeeming to be the appetite or deſire 
of the firſt Matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the 
natural motion of the Atom, which is that Anci- 
ent and only Power that Forms and Faſhions all 
things out of Matter, -of which there is no Pa- 
rent,that is to ſay,/no Cauſe,ſeeing every Cauſe 
Is as aParent to its effect.Of this power or virtue 
there can be'no Cauſe in Nature (as for God, we 
always accept him, ) for nothing was before ir, 
and therefore no efficient Cauſe of it, ' Neither 
was there any. thingibetter known to Nature, 
and therefore neither Gena nor Form, ' Where- 
fore whatſoever it is, poſitive it is,and but inex- 
Y 3 preſlible, 


go The Wifdont of the autionts: 
preſible. Moreover; if the manner and proces, 
ding of it were to be conceived, yet conld it nos 
beby any; Cauſe, ſeeing that (next unto God, ) 
i; is the Cauſe, of Cavſes,it ſelf only withautany 
Cauſe. Apd perchance there is ng likelihood thay 
the. manner of it may be contained or compre- 
kended within the parrow compaſs of humane 
ſ{earch.Nat without; reaſon therctore it is ſeign'd 
to came -:of -an Egg which was laid by Nogs 
Certainly the divine Philoſopher grants fo-much, 
Eccl.3.11. Cunita fecir tempeſt artbus furs pulchr ah, 
& mundup tragzdit ajfpuritionbus eorum ta tame 
ut nox! knveriat home opus, quos. operatua eft Dew; 
principio ed finern. That is, he hath made every 
thing beauriful in. their Seaſons, alto he hath ſer 
the World intheir Meditatians yet Mzn can- 
not.findthe Wark that God bath 'wrought,from 

the beginning even to the end 2 For-the princi- 

pal Law of Nature, or Power of this Deſireycre, 
ated: ( by 'God, ) in theſe parcels of things, for 
concurring and meeting together, ( from whoſ& 

Repctitians and: Miltzyigetions: all Yariety of 
Creatures proceeded,and werecompoted,) may 
dazle the iByes of Men's Upderftandings, and 
comprehented it can-hasd}y þe.tThe Greek, Phi- 

I@phers are obſerved to keryery acuteand gilt- 
Sent in fearehing; out. the wateriat Principles. of 
things. but. n-the-beginnings.of mation( wheres 

in conſiſts ali.the efficacy of operatiqn, Ythey are 

negligent and weak, and 1ivthes. that. we hanGle, 

they feeratohe; aktogetber: blind, .and itammg- 

j9g3 for the-Opinion ob the Faripateticks con- 
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cerning the appetite of Matter; cauſed by priva- 
tion, ' i5 in a. manner ' nothing elſe-bur Words!, 
which rather ſound, than ſignifie any Reality. 
And thoſe that refer it unto God, .do very wellz 
but then they leap up, they aſcend not by de- 
grees; for doubtleſs there is one chief Law ſub- 
ordinate to God, in which all natural things Con- 
cur and meet, the: ſame that in the fore-cited 
Scripture is demonſtrated in theſe Wards, Op:e 
gquod:-operatus eſt Deus. @ principio u{que ad finem ; 
the Wark that God hath wrought:from the be 
Zinning even to the end. But._Democritus, which 
entred more deeply into the conſideration of this 
point, after he had :conceived an Arom , with 
{ome ſmall dimen{on: and form, he attributed 
poto ir one only defire,or firſt motion, timply,or 
abſolutely, and another comparatively, or in re- 
ſpect; for he. thought that all things did proper- 
ly.tend to the Centre of the World, whereof 
thoſe Bodies which were more material,deſcend 
with ſwifter motion, and thoſe that - had Jeſs 
Matter, did, on the contrary, tend upward.. But 
this Meditation was very . ſhallow, containing 
lefs than wasexpedient for neither the rurning 
of the Celeſtial Bodies in a Round, nor ſhucting 
and opening of things, may ſeem to be reduced 
or applied' to this beginning. And as for that 
opinion of Epicxrus, concerning the caſual decli- 
. nation and agitation of the Ator,it is but.a mero 
Toy,and a plajn evidence, that he was ignorant 
of that Point. It is therefore more apparent 
(than we coyld wiſh,) that this C-pid,or Love, 
—_ Y 4 remaing 


52 - The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
remajnsds yer clouded. under the ſhades'of Nighr, 
Now 4s concerning: his'Attribates ; He is Shs 
gantly;.deſcribed with perpetual Infancy;; 3-i0r 
Qhildhood; becauſe compound Bodies they-leem 
Lfeater, and moreitricken in years: Whereas 
the fir{t Sceds of things;or Am pperc aircle, 
anddiminate,and-alio in their intaneys 5. * 

' He is alſo well feigned tobe: nakedy keraaſs 

allcompaund Bodies, .to a.Man rightly-judging, 
ſeem to \be apparelled and cloathed, andino- 
thing to be [properly naked but the! firſt Partis 
' cles of things. + © _ 

Concerning'his Blindneſs the Allegory is full 
of Wiſdom ; 'for this Love, or. Deſire (wwhatſo4 
ever It be) ſeems to have but little Providencegss 
directing his pace and motion by.that which! it 
perceives nearelt;not unlike blind men that goby 
teeling : More admirable then, muſt thar chief 
divine Providence be,which (from things empty 
and deſtitute of Providence, and asi:1t' were, 
blind, ) by a conſtant and fatal tawy-produceth- 
io excellent an Qrcerand Beauty of Things. 

The laſt Thing which is attributed to. Love, 
red Archery, by which: is meant, that his Virtue 
15. ſuch,'as that .it works upon a diftant Object ; 
becauſe that whatſoever operates afarioff; ſeems 
to ſhoot, a5:it were, an Arrow: © Wherefore. 
whoſoever holds: the- Being both.of .Aroms and 
Eaentty.,. mult - needs. infer, that jthe Virtue: of 
the. 4rom_reacheth to a:diftant Objedt; for. if it 
werenot-ſo; there .conjdrbe no-mortion-at all, by 
on of The ts 26 of ./acgity but all. 
T9 ob things 
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things would ſtand ſtone” ſtill, and remain im- 
moveable: ” 

' Now 2s touching that other Cupid or” | Love, 
be may well be termed the youngeſt of theGods, 
: becaiſ& he could have no being before the con- 
-ſtruriohvof Species.  And' in his deſcfiprion' the 

'Allegory'mity Ye appliec anc: rraducet to Man- 
.ners:';\Nevertheleſs he holds ſome kind 'of con- 
'formity withthe Eidet;, for Yen#s doth general- 
Iy ſtirupadeſire of ConjunQion and Procreation, 
and Cipid ber Son doth apply this deſifeto ſome 
Incividual Nature; fo that the general diſpoſiti- 
ofi'cotnes from Venus, the more exaCt ſymparhy 
from Cupid: theone Gerived from Cauſes more 
neaf, the other from Beginnmegs more remote 
2nd fatal, and as it were fram the elder Cupid, 
of whom. every exquiſite ſymporby doth de- 


puny? 
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DIOMEDES, or Zeal. 


10 ME DES flouriſhing with great Fame 

and Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high 
Favour. with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (be- 
ing indeed forwarder than he ſhould have been) 
yet to forbear YVenjs a jot, if he encountered' 
with her in Fight z which very boldly he perfor- 
med, weunding her in the right Arm: This 
preſumptiious Fact he carried clear for a while, 
ang being honoured and renowned for his many 
heroick 
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heroick. Deeds, at laſt returned into hjs own 
Country, where finding himſelf hard beſtead 
with domeſtick Troubles, fled wto Jialy » be- 
taking, himſelf to, the Protection of Foreigners | 
where in the beginning he was fortunate and 
royally emertained by King Dawn with ſam- 
ptuous Gifts, raiſing many Statyes in honour; of 
kim throughout his Dominions. But.upon the 
ry firſt Calamity that hapned unto this Nation 
whereynto he was fled for Succour, King Dann 
enters into a conceit with: himſelf that he had 
entertained a wicked Gueſt into his Family, and 
a Man odious to the, Goaleſs, and an Impugner 
of their Divinity,that hac dared,with his Sword, 
£o. aſſault and wound that Goddeſs, who, in 
theirReligion, they held ir Sacrilege ſo muchas 
to touch, Therefore, that he might expiate his 
Countrey? s$ Guilt, (nothing reſpeCting the Du. 
ties of Hoſpitality, when the Bonds of Religion 
tied bim with a more reverend regard) ſudden- 
ly flew D:omedes, commanding withal that his 
Trophies and Statues ſhould be aboliſhed and de- 
ſtroyed. Neither was it ſafe to lament this mis 
frable Deſtiny.; but even his Companions in 
Arms, whbilſ they, mourned at the Funeral of 
their Captain , and filled all the places with 
Plajnts and Lawentations, were ſuddenly meta - 
morphoſed j ito Birds like unto-Swans, who,when 
their Death apprazchetk ,* ing melodious and 
mournful Hymns. 
« This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular Sub. 
Lk For inany of the Poetical Ts | 
| Tng 
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the Heroes are mentipned,, we: find not that a 
one of . them, belides Doomeaes, did ever __ 
his Sword offer Violence ta any of the Deities, 
And indeed, the Fable ſeenis iu bi, ta repreſent, 
the nature ay fortpne of Man, wha of himſelf, 
doth. propauid, and make this as the end gf all 
his Coos, ro worllitp ſope, Diyine Power, or 
to follaw ſome Sect off Regan though never, 
ſa vain and faperſitious, and with Force and 
Arms.to defend the fate: For although thoſe 
b oody Quarrels for Religion were unknown to 
Incients, (. the Heathen Gods not having {a 
muchas a touch of that, Jealouſie, which is an 
Attribute of the'true Gog,) yet, the Wiſdom of 
the AntientTimes ſeems to be ſo copious and fully 
5s that, what was not know by Experience, was. 
A x comprobendef by ar and. Fictions. 


EE TEES TEE 


rupt, and fame, 
Peme, ) not. by the force of Argumert and Do- 
Etrine, and Ho lineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of Ex2mples and Authaxity, bur labour to ex- 
tirpate and root, it-ut by Fire and Sword, and 
Tortures,are encouraged,it may be,thercuntoby 
Pallas , that is. by the Acriry of Fradencs 20S 
verity of adgrnent ;dy whoſe Vigour ap 
cy, they {ce into thie Falfity'and. Vanity, of theſe 
Errors. Avd by this'their batted, of; Pravity, and 
good zeal to Religion, they purchaſe ta then 
elves great Glory,and by.the Vulgas tow ham 
notbing moderate can be grateful) Ru 
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6 The Wiſdomof the AncHonts. — 
and honvured as' the only Stpporters of Truth 
and Religion, when' others ſeem to be hike-/ 
| | t this Glory and Hap- 
pineſs doth ſeldom endare” to rhe” end, ſeeing: 
ercry violent Proſperity, if it prevent not alte-. 
ration by an untimely Death, grows to be.un-, 
proſperous ar laſt : For if, ic” happen that by a 
change of Government, this baniſhed and de-. 
preſſed Set ger ſtrength, and fo bear up again, 
then theſe zealous Men, ſo fierce in oppolition, 
before, are condemned, their very Names are 
hatefuf,” andll their Glory ends in Obloquy. 
_ In that Diomedes jsſaid'to be murthered by his. 
Hoſt, ir gives us to underſtand that ,the diffe-. 
rence of Religion breeds Deceit and Treachery, 
even among neareſt Acquaintance. __ © 
Now inthatTamentation and Mourning was 
not talerared but puniſhed ; it purs us in mind, 
that let there be nevet ſo nefarious an Att done, 
yetthere' is ſomeplace left for Commiſeration 
and Pity, that'Even thoſe that hate Offences, 
fhould yer in Hnmanity commiſerate Offenders, 
and pity their diſtreſs, it being the Exttemity of 
Evil when Mercy-is not ſuffered to' have com- 
merce with Miſery. Ye; eyen.in_the cauſe as 
welFof Religion as [mpiety, many Men may be 
n6ted-and obſefved to have beeni compaſſionate. 
But ontheontrary the complaints and moans 
of Diomedes Followers, that is, of Men of the 
fame Set and Opinion, are wont to be ſhrill and 
loud, 'like Swans or the Birds of Diamedes. In 
whom 416 that part of the Allegory is excellent 
TO 


' vas, kindly entertained (Guring his: 
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to ſignifie, thatthe laſt Words of thoſe: that ſuf- 

fer Death for Religion, like the Songs of: dying 
Swans, .do. rj nes 3 work uport ther Minds 
of Men, and {trike and remain a; Jong; time in 


their Senſes, a and Memories >> es 
wo yt 2T 
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-D-@DAEDS, or Mechanich, 'f 


149 ST 


Eanjeal Wiktom and, Induſtry, ndin 
nalgyeful,s Sc.jence-, perverted i0:yTORg 


d; 
wy of Iapiped þy the ap | $4 


edaliu, a Man ingenious, tbutexe- 
le. ., This Daedalus. pr marthering his/Fet- 
loi-lervan that emulated him). being ba 


y Cities and Frinces Lourts: For. iadeddthe: 
Et Raiſer anc Byi A oem SEL 
SER as 5 oY, in, | PE &ho- 

of Cities n_ 


RY Oioees, but, forb : Works of Miſcivet ho 

ppb ns pt It-is he, that frameg; theiEn- 
gine. which Paſiphae uſed to ſatisfie ber Luſt-in 
company witha Bull ; ſa that by his wreicked- 
Induſtry, and pernicious Device, that, | 
Minotaur ( the deſtruftian of fo many hopeful- 
Lgoghs ) took his xcaitrd 2nd infamous begin- 
, and ſtudying to cover and increaſe one - 
Mi chief with —— ; for theſecurityand pre- 
ſeryationof this Monſter he invented and built 
Labyrinth, a Work for intent and uſe moſt ne- 
fariou and wicked, for Skil} and Warkmankip 
AMOS 


x8 .7 he ATED of rhe Actents. 
fantous : arid. excelent. Afretwards ,- that: hd 
miph not be 96ted only for Works of Michie 
buobe ſoup ht after as Wall for Reniedies, 58 #52 
Inſtruments of 'Deſtt#&tiBn; he was the - -Authey 
of that ingenious deviee eomeerning the Chew of 
Thread,by which the Labyrinth was made paſſa- 
ble without any let. This Dedal/us was perſecu- 
ted by Mines with greatSeFerity, Diltgehte,and 
Inquiry, but he aways Pg: the means £0, 
andivſeapthis Thrin Yo He tos 
So8 Tera to fly 7 Hr tho Nori * lf OtEn 
of this Att, Haring tor high, i into the 
and wits Urowned: © | 

The Parable Nets ivbviths: In the Por 
ving'6f it ttzy be ote@thet kind of Envy's 71 | 
oy Aon Iodgert, #54 wonderfully fo? _ 
and @ofcers 2indHt ThelIont Artileers ther 
beitis nd Kind'6f People more recj =_ ty c: 
meh with bitter deadly Hatred thas et 

: Phe Baniſhmerlſt #lſo2 of ney Der 
went tafiified on  hinyap#igſt the Rules of 6 
aid Providence) isworth the noting { For Fel 
ficershkve this Prerogativetofindentertaitiniend 
and welcome in all Countries, fo that Exile $6 al 
excilent Wotkimnzn can hardly-be termed z py- 
niſhifient, whergas othet Conditions and States 
of Life can ſcarcelive out of their own Cotihtry, 
The admiration of — is propagared atd 
increaſed in foreign and ſtrange Nattotis, feeing 
it is a natural'and inbred diſpoſition of Men to 
yalue their own Conntry-men ( in reſpe&t of 
Mechanical Works) lefs than _—_— rel 
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of Civil Difcipline, and to the _— ( 
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The Wiſdomof the Ancients, 3g 
| Concerning the uſe of Mechanical Arts; that 
which follows-is plain. The Life'of Man is "much 


beholden'to them, ſeeing many Things '(condn- 
cing to the Ornament of Religion, to the hw i 


all' Humane: Kind) are extra&@ed out of thee 
Treafuries : 'And yet notwithſtandiry from the 
Meagazitie or Store-hotiſe are proitet nz 
ftruments both of Luſt and'Death ; for mas 
the Wiles of Batids, we will know how fare 
fite Poiſons warlike Engines, andſach like Fa 
Chiefs (the effetts of Mechanical Invention JUs 
exceed rhe Minotaur hitofelf in! Malignity” att 
ſxvage Cruelty. | 
Moreover that of the Labyrinth i isaft excelliie 
Alletory,whereby is{hadowedthe natureofMe- 


_ehihichl Sciences; for Al ſach handicraft Works 


as are more ingenious; 3nd accurate, may be com- 
paredtoa [:abyrinth in reſpe& of Subrilty ant 
divers intricate Paſſages, and injother plain re- 


ſemblances, which by the Eyeof Judgment can 


hardly be guided and diſcerned, but only by the. 
Line of Experience, 

Neither is it impertinently added , that be 
which invented the intricate Nooks of the Laby- 
rinth , did alſo ſhew the Commodity of the 
Clew : For Mechanical Arts are of an 
uſe, ſerving as well for hurt as for Remedy, and 
they have in a manner Power both to looſe and. 
bind themſelves. 

"Unlawful-Trades, and ſo'by conſequence,Arts. 
themſelves are often perſecuted by Mino:, that is 


by 
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by Laws, which-do condemn them, and.prohi- 
bit., Men to:uſg them... Nevertheleſs theyjare iid 
and retained evxcry, wher e, finding lurking holes 
7 laces of Fepelpt, which was. w$ll-pblgrved 
y -Lacitus of. the Mathemagicians and; $igure- 
Un tent of his hs 10, a- thing not; ſo. much: un- 
like ;.. Genus Honumm quod in Civitate noſtya ſem- 
pen E & retinebitur. &- wetabitur.. There. 458 kind 
of .Meg that will: Plays abide: in :qur.. City, 
l ugh always, forbigden.,, And: yer ,notwith- 
vful 20g: cuxiousArts,of.whatkind 
ang ;% Fa. of time, when mel nnot ;/Per- 
form, what, they, _ do. fall frem. the, .pood 
Opinlon that was held of th em, (nq,atherwile 
ow Icarus telldowatrom:ghe,Skies Jahey.grow 
to be.contemned and, ſcorned, and fo, 
tor much Oltencation, And: to fay-the p "uph, 
they are not ſa.happily reſtrained by the "Reins 
« : LAſFp as bejr4eh by & their own Vanity... 
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E RIC 7116. NIVS, or Impilure. 


THE Poets Fab! e that der ſolicited Mis 
 zerva for her Virginity, and impatient, of 
denial, with an inflamed defire offered her -yio-; 
lence,” "bur i in ſtruggling his Seed fell. ,apon the, 
Ground, whercof camne Erifthorius, whoſe Body, 
from the middle upward, was of, a comely and, 
apt proportion, bnt his thighsand Legs like-the 
tall of an Eel, Call and deformed. To which, 
Mol- 
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Monſtroſit y he being conſcious, became the firſt 
inventor of the ule of Charjots, «kereby that .: 
part of his body which was well proportioned 
might be feen, and the other which was. ugly 
and ufcomely "might be hid. 

This ſtrange and prodigious Fiftion may 
ſeem to ſhew that Art which ( for the great vie. 
ic hath of Fire) is ſhadowed by Yzlozn, although 
it labour by mnch-ſtriving” with corporeal {fu>- 
ſtarices to force Nature, and to make her ſub-' 
ject £0 it, (ſhe being for her induſtrious Works 
rightly repreſented-by 2fimerva;)yet ſeldomor 
never attains the end it aimsat, but with much 
ado and great pains ( wreſtling as it were with 
her ) comes ſhort of irs purpoſe, and ptoduceth 
certain imperfect Births and lame V/orks, fair 
to the Eye; but weak and GdefeCtive in uſe; 
which many Impolitors ( with much ſnbtilty 
and deceit) fet roview, and carry about, as it 
were intriumph, as may for the moſt part be 
noted in Chy mical productions, and other Mc-: 
chanical ſabrilties and novelties, eſpectally when 
( rather preſecuting their intent, rhan reclining 
their Errors ) they rather ſtrive to overcome 
Nature by force,than ſne for her EmÞracemenrs 
by due oblequiouſnefs and obſeevance. 
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DEUVUCALION, or Reſtitution. 


T H E Poets ſay, that (the. People of the old 
world being deſtroyed by a general De- 
lage) Deucalion and Pyrrha were only left alive z- 
who praying with fervent and zealous devotion, 
that they might know by what means to repair 
Mankind, had anſwer from an Oracle that they 
ſhould obtain what they deſired, if taking the 
Bones of their Mother they caſt them behind 
their Backs ; which at firſt ſtruck them with 
great amazement and deſpair, ſeeing (all things 
being defaced by the Flood) it would be an end- 
leſs work to find their Mothers Sepulchre, but 
at length they underſtood that by Bones the 
Stones of the Earth ( ſeeing the Earth was the 
Mother of all things) were ſignifed by the 
Oracle. + 

. Tis Fable ſeems toreveal a ſecret of Nature. 
and 19 correct an error familiar to mens con- + 
ceits : For through want of knowledg men think 
that Things may rake renovation and reſtaurati- 
on frora their purrefattion and dregs, no 0- 
therwile thanche Phenix from the Aſhes, which 
in no caſe ca be admitred, teeing ſuch kind of 
Materials, when they have fulfilled their pert- 
os, 2re unapc for the beginnings of ſuch things : 
We muft therefore look back to more common 


Principles. 
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NEMESIS, or' the Pliſitide of 
KT EMESTS isfald to be 4 Goddeſs vene- 
*N rable onto all, but to'be fesfed of none 
bur Potghtates and Fortunes favourits. She is 


.thonght to be the Daughter of Ocezris and Nox. . 


She is pourtraifted with Wings on her Shoul- 
ders, ahd of tier Head a Coronet; bearing in. 
her right Hand a Javelin of 4jþ,and if her left a. 


- Pitcher, with the ſimilitudes of AE:hiopians en- 


graven'on it; 'anid laſtly, ſhe is defcribed fitting 
On an Hart. 
The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her name 
Nemeſis doth plainly fignife Revenge or Retri= 
bution, her office and adminiſtration being (like 
a Tribune of the People) to hinder the conſtant 


and perpetual felicity of happy Men, and to in- 


terpoſe her word, vero, I forbid the continuance 
of it; that is; not only to chaſtiſe Infolency, but 
to intermix proſpericy (though harmleſs and in 
a mean) witih the Viciſlitudes of adverſity, as it 
it were a cuſtom, that no mortal Man ſhonld 
be adtnitted to the Table of the Gads but for 
ſpott. Troly when I read that Chaptcr,where- 
in Cai Pliny hath colleted his misfortunes 
and riſeries of Agſius Ceſar, whom of all 
Men thought the moſt happy, who had alſo a 
kind of Art eo ufe'and Oy tis Fortune, and 

8 , | va 
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in whoſe mind might be noted neither pride, nor 
lightneſs, nor,niceneſs, nor diſorder, nor melat- 
cholly, ( as that he had appointed a time to die 
of. his 'ownaccord,). I then deemed this Goddeſs 
to be greatand powerful, to whoſe Altar - Fe 
worthy a Sacrifice as this was drawn. 

.The Pargnts of this Goddeſs,were Oceans: and. 
Nox, that is, the Viciſſitade of things and Di- 
vine. Jadgwent obſcure and ſecret, : For $e alte-, 
ration of things are aptly. repreſente$®by the. 
Sea, in reſ} ſped" of .the continual Ebbing and 
Flowing of it, and hidden Providence is well 
ſer forth by the Night : For even the Nour. 
rial Nemeſis (ſeeing Human ;judgment differs 
mich from Divine) was s ſeriouſly Stig by 
vie Heathen. 


' Virgil Eneid. lib. 3. 


| Cacit & Ripnens juſt ſſmus wnus, 
' Oi ex fult Teucris, & ſervantiſſimns equi. 
Dus ali "Vi ſur - 


That day, by Griekififorce,.n .Was- Riphews flain 

So juſt and itridt obſerver of the Law, J 

As Troy within her Walls, did not contain - 
_ Abetter Man : Yet God then good it ſaw. 


She 18 feftribed with Wings;becauſe the chan- 
ges of things are ſo ſudden, as that they are ſeen, . 
before foreſcen : For in the Records of all Ages, 
we findlit for [2 e moſt part.true,that grear Poten-. 

tites, 254 wiſe Men,have peritied by thoſe mil-- 
fortunes which they mot contemned 3.25 Opy.t be 
obler- 


18 
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elegantly of Cleopatra, - 
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obſerved in Marcus Cicero, whobeing admoniſh- 
ed by. Decins Brutugof Ol aviisGeſars hypocri- 
tical friendſhip and hollow-heartednaſautowards 
kim, Tteturns this anſwer, Te autem, mi Brute, 
ſicut debeo, amo; quod ift ud; quicquid off.unr arm me 
fſeire voluiſti ; 1 muſt ever acknawledgewmy elf 
( Dear Brutus ) beholden to thee, utlove, for 
that ' thou haſt ,been ſo (careful toraggnraintive 


'with that which eſteem but as a-needlefvitrifle 


to be. doubted, *7 78/2 FIo%SD tae Tt 
— Js i:f 
Nemeſis is alſo adorned with a Coronet, to 
ſhew the envious .:and. malignant -difpofttianiof 
the vulgar, for, when Fortunes Fayoprits. and: 
great Potentates come to ruine, then. do' the. 
common People.:rejoyce, ſetting, a$it were; a 
Crownuponthe head of Revenge... - - 
The Javelin in her right hand pojnts at thoſe: 
whom;ſhe aCtually ſtrikes and piercechtbrough;: 
| And before thoſe, whom {hg- deſtroys not in 
their calamity-and misfortune, ſke 7 ever-pres: 
ſcents that lack and diſmal tpecasglean her left: 
hand : for queſtionleſs to Men-itting:s-it were 
upon the Pinacle of Proſperity, the thoughts of 
Beath, and- painfulneſs of ſtcknefsand- misfor-- 
tunes, perfidiouſneſs of Friends, treachery of 
Foes, change of Eftate, and fuch hike, ſeem as 
ugly to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe 
Ethiopians piftuced in' Nemeſis her Pitcher. Firgil 
indeſcribing the -Battel.of Aitiam, ſpeaks thus 


Z 3 | Regma 
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Wer if EETG. « rept 
-Rgine FA Ads patrio U004t agmina fi fo : oh 
Bec dud m- Feminos a tergo reſpicit ang.” 


* TheGemp amidft this hurly-borly ſtands, 

And with her Countrey Timbrel calls hee 

-Not ſpying yet, where crawl'd behind her 
iBack,* 

" Two deadly Snakes with Venom ſpeckled 
ms 


- "But: -not kong after, which way / ſoever ſhe 
Fane TT0EE of og canon were Mall before 
her Eyes. © - 

"Laſtly, It is wiſely 2dded, That Nemeſss rides 
v on an Harg, becauſe a Hart is a moſt lively 

Zreature. And albeit, ir may be, that ſuch as 
are-cut off by Death in their Youth prevent and' 
ſhunthe power of Nemeſis; yet doubtleſs ſuch, 
whoſe proſperity arid power eontimne long, are 
made ſnbject unto her, and Ye a5 1 it were trod- 
ſe OGEHIF Feet. & 


_ os. oo ; &. 
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 ACHELDVS, or Battel, 

T. a Fable - Antiqu ity, vhatiwhen, Hdex- 
Cues and Achelausas Rivals:contengded for the. 
Marriage of Dejanira, thematter drew them ta 
combate, wherein: Achelous took upon him ma- 
= ny 
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ny diverh ſhapes,for ſo was it in his power todo, 
and amongſt others, transforming bimſelf 3 into 
the likeneſs of a furious wild BuYy, aſſaults Zer- 
cules and provokes him to fight. But Hercules, 
for all this, ſticking to his old Humane Form, 
courageouſly encounters him, and ſo the Combat 
goes roundly on. But this was the event, T hat 
Hercules tore away one of the Bull's Horns, 
wherewith he being mightily daunted and grie- 
ved, to,ranſome his Hornagain, was contented 
to give Hercules, in exchange thereof, the 4- 
malthean Horn, or Cornu-Copia, 

This Fable hath relation unto the Expeditions 
of War, for the Preparations thereof on the de- 
fenfive part ( which expreſt in the Perſon of 
' Achelows ) 1s very diverſe and uncertain. But 
the invading Party is moſt commonly of one ſort, 
and that very ſingle, conſiſting of an Army by 
Land, or perhaps of a Navy by Sea. But for a 
King that in his own Territory, expects an E- 
nemy, his occaſions are infinite. He fortifies 
Towns, he aſſembles Men outof the Countreys 
and Villages, he raiſeth Citadels, he builds and 
breaks down Bridges, he diſpoſeth Garriſons, 
and placeth Troops of Soldiers on _Paſlages of 
Rivers , on Ports, on Mountains, and Ambuſtes 
In Woods, and 1s þuſied with a mnltitnde of o+ 
ther DireCtions,inſomuch,that every day hepre- 
ſcribeth new Forms and Orders; and then at 
laſt having accommodated all things complear 
for defence, herhen rightly repreſents the form 
and manner of a fierce fighting Bull, On the 
Z g cther 


IA. 
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other ſide, the Invader his greateſt care is, the 
fear to þe diſtreſſed for Victuals -in an Enemy- 
Cayatry zand therefore aſfects chiefly to haſten 
on Battel : For if it ſhould happen, that after a 


' Ficld-fight, he prove the Y ictor,and as it were, 


break the Horn of the Eneiny,then certainly this 
follows, that his Enemy being. ſtricken with fer- 
ror, and abaſed in his Reputation, preſently be- 
wrays his weakneſs, and ſeeking to repair kis 
loſs, retires hiniſelf to ſome ſtrong hold, aban-' 
doning to the Conqueror the ſpoil and ſack of 
his Country and Cities : which may well be 
termed a Ty pe of the Amalttean Horn. 


—_— _— 


DIO NISQUS, of Paſſions, | 


Xx HEY ſay that Semele,7upiter's Sweet: heart; 
(having bound hep Paramour, by ai irre- 
yocable Oath, to grant her.one Requeſt which 
ſhe would requjre)deſired that he would accom- 
pany her in the ſame form wherein he.acgompa-; 
nied 7470 :, Which he granting, (as not able to 
deny) it came to pals, that the miſerable Wench 


#w2s burnt; with Lightning. But.the Infant which 


ſbe bare in her Womb, Jupiter, $ne Father, took 
out, and kepc it in a gaſh which he cut in his 
Thigh, till the Monihs were cumpleat That ic 

ſhould be born. This burthen made Fup:rer 
con at to limp, whereupon the Child {( bg- 
CaUiC It was heavy and trouvleiame tots F Farber: | 

while 
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| thenatyre of AicQioo, Paſlion, « or Perturbation, 
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while it lay. in bis Thigh ), was called, Dion 
Being born,.it was committed to. Projer fon 
ſome years to be Nurſt, and being 7 grown up, It 
had ſuch .a Maiden face, AS: that a Man could 
hardly judge whether it were 2 Boy or..Girt., He 
was dead-allo, and buried for a time, but; after- 
ward revived : Being bug a. Youth, -he inyented 
and taught the planting and. drefling of Vives, 
the making alfo,,-and yſe of Wine ; for which, 

becoming famoys and renowned, he ſubjugated 
the Wold, evento the uttermoſt bounds of. /z- 
4a. : He rode i in a Chariot drawn with Tygers. 
There danced 5hourt him. certain deformed Hob- 
goblins called Cobali, Acratus, and others, yea, 

even the Muſes alſo were fome ofghis F ollowers. 


He took to Wife Ariadse, forſaken and left. by 


Theſes. The Tree facred unto him was the Joy. 
He wss held the Inventor ard Inſtitutor of Sa-. 
crifices, and Ceremonies, and full of | Corryppion 
and. Cruelty. He had power.to ſtrike Men with 
fury, and madneſs ; for it is reported, Thar at the, 
celebration. f bis Orgies, two famous. Wor-. 
thics, Penthens and Orphexs, were .torn in pieces 
by.-cerzain fr aptick Women, the one becauſe he 
gor upon A Trey fo behold their Geremonies 1n- 
theſe $4 ices 3 the other far making melody 
with hi s Harp: : And for-his Gods, they are in a 


' manner the me with Fupiter's. 


There is ſuch excellent moraliy coucht in this 
Fable, as that Moral Philoſophy affords not bet- 
rer 5 1Gr. under the Perſon © Bacchus isdeſcribed 


the 
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the Mother of which . (though never ſo hurtful) 
is nothinp'elfe but the Objett of apparent good 
m the Eyes of Appetite. - And itis always con- 
ceived itan untawfuldeſire, raſhly propounded 
and obtained, 'before- well underſtood and con- 
ſidereded ; and when it begins to grow, the Mo- 
ther of it, which is thedeſire of apparent good 
by tov much fervency, is deſtroyed and periſh- 
eth. Neyertheleſs (whileſt yet it is an imper- 
feft Embrio) it is nouriſhed and preſervedin the 
Humane Soul, (which is as jt were a Father un- 
to it; and repreſerited by Fupirer,) but eſpecially: 
in the inferior part thereof, as in a Thigh, where 
aiſoit cauſeth ſo much trouble and vexation, as 
that good detetminations and aAions are much 
hindred and lamed thereby ;. and when it comes 
to be confirmed by conſent and habif, and breaks 
out as it were into act, it remains yet a while 
with: Proſerpina, as with a Nurſe, that is, it 
feeks corners and ſecret places, and as it were, 
Caves uttder Ground;untill(the Reigns of Shame - 
and Fear being laid aſide in a pampered andaci- 
ouineſs) it either takes the pretext of ſome Ver- 
tue, or becomes altogether impudent and ſhame- 
lels. - Andit is moſt true, 'that every vehement 
Paſſion is of a doubtful Sex, as being Maſculine 
in the firſt Motion, but Feminine '1n Proſecu- 
' LON. . ; 
" It is an excellent Fiftion that of Bacchus his 
-cviving ; for Paſſions do ſometimes ſeem tobe. 
m2 dead fleep, and as it were utterly extinct, 
bnt we ſhould not think them to be ſo indeed, 
| no, 
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nozthough they lay, as it were, ini their Grave; 
for, let there be bat matter and of ormaityrf 
fered, and you tall fee thein quick ly to revive 
again. ©: 

The invention of Wine i is witeily efcrived un- 
tohim; every affection -being ingenious and | 
Skilful in finding out that which brings nouriſh- 
ment unto it 5 and indeed, of all things known 
to Men, Wine i is moſt powerful and efficacians 
50 excite'and kindle Paſſions of what kind ſo- 
over, aSbeing in a TH8nner COMMON Nurſe to 
them all. 

"Again, his conquering of Nations, and un- 
dertaking infinite Expeditions is an elegant de- 
vice; for Deſire never reſts content with whar 
i hath, but- with an infinite and upſatiable Ap- 
petite {till covers and gapes after more. | 

His Chariot alſo is well ſaid tobe drawn by 
Tygers ; for as ſoon as any affeftfon ſhall from 
going afoot, be pdvanced: to ride ina Chariot, 
and ſhall captivate-reaſon, and lead her jn a tri- 
umph, it grows cruel, untamed;and fierce againſt 
whatſoever withſtands or oppoſeth i It. 

-Ir'is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridicuz 
lous Hobgoblins re bronght in dancing abour 
his Chariot 3 forevery Paſſion doth cauſe, in the 
Eys,Face and Geſture, certain undecent, and - 
ſoeming, apiſh, and deformed'/ motions ;, ſo that” 
they whoinany kind of Paſſidn, as in anger, ar- 
rogancy,” or lave, ſeem plorious and braye in 
their own Eyes, do yer-Jppear to others 'mi{-- 
open ard ridiculous, 

In 
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|In-that the Muſes are {aid to, be of: his compa- 
Ty, it ſhews;that there is no! affeftion almoſt 
which is not Jootbed by ſome Art, wherein the 
indulgence' of Wits doth derogate from:'the 
glory. oi the Muſes, who ;(when'they.cught to 
be the Miſtreſs of-Life)are made the Waiting: 
maichs,, of AﬀeCttions,: -. :. * 

gain, . where Bacchus is ſaid to have loved ; 
Aria! ine;\that was rejected by T] heſens, IC. 1S an 
Allogery of ſpecial obſervation ;; for it- is: moſt 
certain,that Paſlionsalways covet and def re that 
which Experience forſakes; and they all know 
(. who . have paid dear for ſerving and obeying 


- their Luft) that, whether it be honour, or riches, 


or.delighr, or glory,or knqwledge,or any thing 
elſe which they ſeck after, yet are they. but things 
caſt off, and by divers Men, in all Ages; -after 


| experience had utterly rejected and loathed. 


...Nelther is js without a Myſtery, that the /vy 


wa: $ facrgd to Bacchys ; far theApplication holds, 


Firſt, In.thay the /vy remains;green in. Winter.: 
Second y, 1n that jr ſticks to, embraceth, ;and 
overtoppeth..ſa many divers Bodies, - as :Trees, 
Walls, and Edifices.... Touching the firſt; every 
Paſſion doth. by. xefiſtance and reluctation, and 
2s it, were by 20, Antiperiſt aſs 5. (like the. {vp of 
the.cold Winter, ),grow freſh and luſty, - And as 


ig theother,every: predominate Aﬀectiqn doth: 


gan,.(like the up embrace and limit all Hu- 
_—_ Actionsand Determinatiqns, adhering and 


ciraxing faſt goto. Wat: | git WO 
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Neither is it a- wonder, that ſuperſtitious 
Ritesand Geremonies were attributed unto-Hac- 
chus, ſeeing every giddy headed humour keeps | 
in a manner Revel-rout in falſe Religions z or 
that the cauſe of Madneſs ſhould be aſcribed unto 
him, ſeeing every aftection is by Nature ajhort 
fury, which (if it grow vehement, and becg 
habitual ) concludes. in Madneſs. . .. 
Concerning the rending and diſmembripg 
Pentheys and, Orphens,.,xhe Parable is. plain, for 
AF; prevalent affection is .outrageous..and 
- lo and againſt curious iniquiry, and whol- 
me and free admonition.. 
La aſtly, That confuſion of Fupiter and Bacchus: 
their Perſons may  be,, well transferred: to a 
Parable, ſeeing, noble 5nd famous Ads, . and 
remarkable. and glorious Merits, do ſometimes 
proceed from Vertue, and well ordered.Reaſon 
and Magnanimity, and ſometimes from aſecrer 
Aﬀeftion, and hidden Paſſion, which are ſo 
dignified with the celebrity of Fame an 'Glory, 
that a Man can hardly diſtinguiſh between (he 
Atts of th and the 6 Ges of Fapuet. -— 
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- F ATAL'A NT A, or. Gaim. +16 
A FT ALAN T A, whoweas repited'to 
"A--excet in ſwiftiels, 'would needs chillebge' 


Hippomenes at a match in tuntiltlg. The cotldi- 
tions of the prize weretheſe': That if Hippome- 


27s won the Rate, ' he ſhould eſponſe Aralanta ; 
if he were out-tun,. thittlich he ſhoald forfeit 


his Life.-And iti the Opihion of all, the viltory 
was thought aſſured' of Atalarra's. ide, being 
fattons, as ſhe wa$;For hier matchleſs ant ititedn- 


querable ſpeed, whefeby ſhe had been rtie Hate: 


of mary. Hippotertes therefore bethitrks him 
how to deteive her by a ttick,and id thtar regard 
provides three Golden Xpptes or Balls,whith He 


fim, and Atalanta « 


pitpoſely cartiet abotit him. The Race is be- 
$ 4 good ſtart beforehitti. 


He feeing hichſetf ulths caſt behind, beln®thind- 
ful of his device, thtows one of his Golden'Balls 


beforeher; and yertnot outrigttt, bit fotnewhat 


of the one ſide, both to make her linger, and 
alſoto draw her our of the right courſe : She, 
ont of a Womaniſh deſire, ( being thus enticed 


with tne beauty of the Golden Apple) leaving 


her direct Race, runs aſide, and ftoops to catch 
the Ball, Aippomenes the while holds on his 
courſe, getring thereby a great ſtarr, and leaves 
her behind him : But ſhe by her own natural 


{wifeneſs, recovers her loſt rime,and gets before 


him 
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him again. But Hippomeres ſtill- continues his 
ſleight, and both the ſecond and third times caſt 
out. his Balls, thoſe inticing delays z and ſo by 
craft, and not by his activity, wins the. Race 
and Victory. F PE. 

This Fable ſeemsAllegorically to demonſtrate 
a notable conflict between Art and Nature ;,for 
Art ( ſignified by Atalanta) in its work (if. 
it. be-not lerted and hindred ) is far more ſwift. 
than Nature,, more ſpeedy in pace, and ſooner 
attainsthe endit aims at, which is maniſgſt al 
moſt inevery effect : As you may ſce it in Fruit- 
trees, whereof thoſe thax grow ofa Kernel are 
long e'rethey bear, but ſuch as are graftedona- 
Stock a great deal ſooner. You may ſee it in 
Clay, which inthe generation of Stanes, #lopg 
ere it become hard 3, but 'in the burning of 
Bricks, is very quickly affe&ted. Alſo in Moral 
Paſſages you may obſerve, that it is a longtime. 
e're ( by the benefit of Nature) ſorrow can be 
alliaged, and comfort attained 3 whereas Phi- 
loſophy (which is,as it were,Art of Living) tar- 
ries not the leiſure of time, but doth it inſtant 
ly,and out of hand ; and yet this Prerogative and 
ſingular agility of Art is hindred by certain 
| Golden Apples, to the infinite prejudice of, Hu- 
mane proceedings : -For there is.not any one Are 
or Science which.conltantly, perſeveres in a true, 
and. lawful curſe, till it come to rhe propoſed. 
End or Mark ; bur ever and anon makes ſtops 
after good beginnings;leaves the Race,and turns. 


alide't9 Profig. and Commodity; like Atalanta, 
ay Deciinat 
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| Deilinai cur ſus avrumqut volubile fol bit. 


Who doth her Cdurfe forſake, = 
The Rolling Ggld doth take: [RLOES 


And therefore it _is f1o, wolitet hat Art and 
not the power'to conquer: Nature, ant by PaCt 
or Law of Conqueſt, to kill and feftroy her; 


but on' the-contrary it falls out, ' char Art be- * 
 come#ſubject to Nature, and Fa the Obedi-”" 


enee, iSa Wite the Husband. 


th. = le | 4 
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2 BO. ME THE 7 ' or aha State * 
"M$he | uy Man, 


"H E Ancients detiver, that Promierhituts made” 

2 Man of Clay; mixt with certain parcels” 
rake from divers Animals, 'who - ſtudyingfo”' 
mainrain thts his Work by*Art, (thathe might 
notibe accounted a founder only, but — 
cor-of Hamane kind) ſtole upto Heaven-witha-- 
bundle of Twizs; which he kiadled ar the @ha-' 
riotCof'the Sun,,came down again, and commy.- ' 
nicare& ir with Men aid yer they ſay,u( That-* 
notwithſtanging this excellent-work of his,) he” 
wasrequited with Ingracttude, inatreacherous' 
Conſpiracy : For they accaſed both him and-his * 
Iovencion to Frupitcr, which was-not ſo' taken as 
was meet it {hould, for thetnformation was _ 


ling 
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ſing to Fupiter, and all the Gots. And therefore 
in a merry Mood, granted untaMep,-riot'only 
the uſe of Fire, but perpetual yonthialſo, a Boon 
molt acceptable and defirable. They beings} as 
it were, overjoyed, did fooliſhlylay.this GffoF 


the Gods upon the back of ' ant Aſs; -who'being . 


wonderfully oppreſs'd with T irſt; and near 
' Fountain, was told by a Serþent' (which had” the 

cuſtody thereof) that he ſhould-yot Efhiik }anilefs 
he would promiſe to give him'the Biitthen! that 
was on his Back. The filly — the doh. 
dition, and ſo the reftauration-of With (fold 
for a draught of Water) paſt frofy Men'tgSer- 
pents. But- Promethens ful of Malice; being re- 
conciled unto Men, after they were friiſtrated of 
their Gift, but in a Chafe yet with Jupiter, feared 
not to uſe deceipt in Sacrifice : For having Killed 
two Bulls, and in one of their Hides wrapp'd'up 
the Fleſh-and Fat of them both, and-ig the 6. 
ther ovly-the Bones, with a great: ſhew of reli: 
glious Deyotion, gave Fapirer' his choice, * who 
(deteſting his Fraud and Hypocrifie, but taking 
an occaſion of Revenge) choſe that which' was 
ſtopp'd with Bones,” and fo turning to Revenge 
(when he ſaw that*the Ifiſolency of Promethens 
would not be repreſſed; bat by*laying ſome grie- 
vous Affiiftion upon-<Mankind, in the' forming 
of which, he ſo much bragged and boaſted) 
commanded Yulcan to frame a goodly beantiful 
Woman, which being Uone; every ohe of: the 
Gods beſtowed a Gift-91) her; whereupoh ſhe was 
called Pandora, To this Woman they gave, in 


7. her. 
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her hand, a goodly Box full of all Miſeries and 


Calamities, only in-the bottom of it they put 
Hope ;, with this Box ſhe comes firſt to Prome- 
thexs, thinking toſcatch him, if peradventure he 
ſhould accept. it. at her hands, and. ſo open it : 
which-he-neyertheleſs,with good Providence and 
Foreſight. refuſed. , Whereupon ſhe goes to Epr- 
miethens'Gyho, though Brother to Promethexs, yet 


was of a;mnach differing Diſpoſition) and offers 


this Box unto him, who without delay took it, 
and) raſhly.opened it 3 but when he ſaw that all 
kind; of Miferies came fluttering about his Ears, 
beipg wiſe toq late, with great ſpeed andearneſt 
endeayourclapt on the Cover, and ſo with much 
adoe retained Hope ſittingalone in the bottom 5 
at laſt Jupiter laying many and grievpus Crimes. 
to Prometheus his charge (as that he had ſtoln Fire 
from Heaven, that in contempt of his Majeſty, 
be ſacrificed aBull's Hide ſtufi'dwith Bones, that 
he ſcornfully rejected his Gift,and befades all this: 
that he offered violence to. Palias): calttim into 
Chains,and doom'd him to perpetual Torment : 
. andby Jupiter's Command, was brought to the 
Mountain Caucaſus, and there bound faſt to a 
Pillar that he could not ſtir; there came an 

Eagle alſo, that every day fat. tyring upon, his 

Liver and waſted it, bur as much as was eaten 

in the day, grew again in the Night, that Mat- 

ter for Torment to workupon might never de- 
Cc3y. But yet they ſay there was an end of this Pu- 
niſhment - For Hercules croſling the Ocean 1n a 

Cup, which the Sun gave himzcame to C _—_ 

an 
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and ſet Promothews at liberty, by ſhooting the 
Eagle with an Arrow. Moreover in ſome Na- 
tions there were ioſtituted in the honour of Pro- 
methens.certain Games of Lamp-bearers,in which 
they that ſtrived for the Prize, Were wont to 
carry Torches lighted; which who ſo ſuffered to 
20 out, yielded the Place and Victory to thoſe 
that followed, and ſo caſt back themlelves; 16 
that whoſoever came firſt tothe Mark with his 
Torch burning, got the Prize. 

This Fable demonſtrates and preiſeth many 
true and grave Speculations,wherein ſome things 
have been heretofore well noted, others not 1o 
much as touch'd; 

Promothes doth clearly and elegantly fignifie 
Providence: For in the Univerſality of Nature,the 
Fabrick andConſtitution of Man only was by the 
Ancients pick'd out amd choſen,and attributed un- 
to Providence,asa peculiar Work. Thereaſon of it- 
ſeems to be,not only in that the Nature of Man is 
capableofa mind and underſtanding, which i is the 
Seat of Providence; and therefore it, would feem 
ſtrange and incredible, that the reaſon and mind 
ſhould ſo proceed and-flow from dumb and deaf 
Principles, as that itſhould neceſſarily be coxclu- 
ded, the Soul of Man to be endued with Provi- 
dence, not without the.,example, intention, and 
ſtamp of a greater Providence. But this alſo is 
chiefly propounded,that man is as it were theCen= 
tre of the World,in reſpect of final Cauſes, ſa that 
if Man were not in Nature,all things would ſeem 


to ſtray and wander without puypole, and like 
Aa 2 that. 


wow* 
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Acattered Branches(sS they ſay) without inclina- 
"tions to their end: Forall things attend on Man, 
"ahd he inakes vie of, and gathers Fruir from all 
"Creatures : For the revolutions and periods of 
-Etars make both for the diſtinftions of Times, 
4nd the diſtribution of the | mg F an Me- 
tebrs alſoare referred to preſages of Tempeſts ; | 
and Winds are ordained, as well for Navigation, 
-as for turning of Mills, and other Engines: And 
Plants, and Animals of what kind foever, are 
*uſeful either for Men's Houſes,and placesof ſhel- 
'ter, or for Rayment, or for Food, or Medicine, 
or for eaſe of Labour, or ina word, for delight 
and folace; ſo thatall things ſeem to work, not 
-for themſelves, but for Man. > © 
' Neither is it added without conſideration that 
"certain Particles were'taken from divers living 
"Creatures, and mix'd an tempered with that 
'clayey Maſs, becauſe it is moſt true that of all 
*things comprehended within the compaſs of the 
- Univerſe, Man is a'thing moſt mix'd and com- 
- pontided,” infomuch that he was well termed by 
"the: Anciefits; a little World ; for although the 
Ebyniths do, with too much Curioſity, take and 
_"WeRſ the elegancy of this 'Word (Mricrocoſm) to 
"the Letter, contending to find in Man all Mine- 
-rals, all Vegetables and "the reſt, or any Wing 
'that holdsproportion withtl:em ; yet this pro- 
 Poſttion remains ſound and whole, that the Bo- 
dy 8t-Man, of all material Beings is found to be 
molt compounded; and moſt organical, whereby 
>ſt i$ endured andi{orniſhed with moſt admirable 
5g ' Vertnes 
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Vertves and Faculties. And as-for-fimple Bodies» 
their Powers are not-many, though certain and 
violent, as exiſting without being weakened, 
diminiſhed or ſtented by mixturez-for the mult- 
plicity and excellency of Operation haye; their 
reſidence in mixture and compoſition, ang yet. 
nevertheleſs, Man in his Originals, ſeems to be 
a thing unarmed, and naked, and:ynable tohelp 
1t {elf, as needing theaid of many things z there-- 
fore Prometheus made haſte to find ont Fire,which 
ſuppeditates and-yields comfort zand help in a. 
manner,toall humane Wants and Neceſlities : ſo 
that if the Soul be the Form of Forms, and if the 
Hand be the Inſtrument of Inſtruments; Fire des 
ſerves well to.be called: the Succous of Syccours, 
or the Help of Helps,which infinite ways affprds 
aid and aſhiitance to all Laboyrs and Mechanical 
Arts, and to the Sciences themſelves. 
The manner of ltealing this fie is, aptly de- 
ſcribed;even from the nature of things : It was, 
they ſay,by a bundle of Twigs held to tonch the 
Chariot of the Sun : For Twigs-are uſed in, gi- 
ving Blows. or Stripes, toſignifie clearly, that 
Fire-is engendred by the violent percuſſion and 
mutual collifion of Bodics, .by whiTh their .ma- 
terial Subſtances are attenuated and let, in Moti- 
on, and prepared to receive the heat .of influence 


_ of the Heavenly Bodies ; and ſo ig a clandeſtine 


manner, and as it were by ſtealth, may be faid to 
take and ſnatch Fire from the Chariot of the Sun. 
There follows next a remarkable part of the 
Parable, that Mep inſtead of Gratulatiof-and 
Aa3 Thankſ- 
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Thankſgiving, were angry, andexpoſtulated the 
Matter with Promethexs, inſomuch that they ac- 
cuſed both him and his invention unto 7zpirer, 
which was ſo acceptable to him, that he avg- 
mented their former Commodities with a new 
Bounty. Seems it not ſtrange, that Ingratitude 
towards the Author of a Benefit (a Vice that in 
a manner contains all other Vices) ſhould find 
ſuch Approbation and Reward ? No, it ſeems ta 
 beotherwiſe: For the meaning of the Allegory 
isthis, that Men's out-cries upon the defects: of 
Nature and Art. proceed from. an excellent dif- 
poſition of the Mind, and turn to their Good ; 
whereasthe ſilencing of them is hateful to the 


| Gods, and redounds not ſo much to their Profit : 


For they that infinitely extol Humane Nature,or 
the knowledge they poſleſs, breaking out into a 
prodigal admiration of that they have and en- 
joy, 2doring alſo thoſe Sciences they profeſs, 
would have them be accounted perfect ; they do 
- firſt of all ſhew little Revererce to the divine Na- 
ture, by equalizing, in a manner, their own De- 
fets with God's Ferfection : Again, they ere 
wonderfully injurious to Men, by imagining they 
have attained the higheſt ſtep of knowledge, 
(reſting themſelves contented) ſeek no further, 
On the contrary. ſuch as ring Nature and Art 
to the Bar with Accuſations, and Bills of Com- 
plaint againſt them, -are ' indeed of more true 
and moderate Judgments : For they are ever in 
Aion, ſeeking always to find out new Inven. 
tiogs. Which makes me much to wonder at the 
| fooliſh 
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fooliſh and inconſiderate Diſpoſitions of ſome: 
Men, who (making themſelves Bond-flaves: to' 
the Arrogancy of a few) have the Philoſophy of: 
the Peripateticks (containing only a Portion /of- 
Grecian \Wiidom, and that bur a: ſmall one nei-. 
ther) info great eſteem, that they hold- it, not. 
only an unprofitable,but a ſuſpicious, art almoſt 
' heinous thing, to lay any imputation of Imper- 
fection upon it. Iapprove rather of Empedacles 
his Opinion (who like a Mad-man, :and of De- 
mocrirzus his judgment, who with great modera- 
tion complained how that all things were invol- 
ved ina Miſt) that we knew nathing, that we 
diſcerned nothing, that-Truth was drowned in 
the depths of Obicurity, and that falſe things 
were wonderfully joined and intermix'd withx 
true (as for the new Academy that exceeded all 
meaſure) than of the confident 'and pronuncia- 
tive School of Ariſtorle, 'Let Men therefore be 
admoniſhed,; that by acknowledging the Imper- 
feCtion of Nature and Art, they are gratefal to 
the Gods, and ſhall thereby obtain new Benefits 
and greater Favours at their bountiful Hands,and 
the Accuſation of Premethent their Author and 
Maſter ( though bittter and! vehement ) wall 
conduce more to their Profit, than to be effuſe 
in the congratulation of his Invention - For in 4 
Word, the opinion of having enough, is to be 
acconnted one of the greateſt Cauſes of having 
 e00 lictle, | | 
Now as touching the kind of Gift which Men 


are ſaid to have received in reward of their Ace 
Aa4 culation 
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cuſatione (toi wit, 'an ever-fading Flower of 
YouthJ-it isco ſhew; that the: Ancients ſeemed 
' not to.defpaitiof. attaining the'skill by Means 
atid Medicines;'to put off Old Age, and to pro- 
Jong Life, butthis to be numbered rather among; 
ſach things ( having been once happily attat- 
ned unt9- are now throngh Men's Negligence 
and Carcleſaeſs, utterly periſhed and loſt; than 
among ſuch as have-been always denied and ne- 
ver granted:: Fort _ ignific and ſhew, that by! 
affording the truenſed{ Fire, and by a good and: 
ftern accuſation arid conviction of the! Errors-of- 
Art,the Divine Bounty is not wanting:unto Men 
in the obtaining of {uch Gifts,but Men are wan- 
ting to theniſeives in laying this Gift of the Gods 
npon the back of afilly low-paced Afs, which 
may ſeem to be' Experience, 2 ſtupid thing, and 
full of Delay: :From whoſe leiſurely and-Snail- 
tike pace, proceeds that complaiat of Life's bre- 
vity, and Arts'length. And/toay the Truth, I 
am of this opinion,that thoſe two Faculties, Dogs 
matical and Emperical,-are not as yer well joined 
and coupled together," but as new Gifts of the 
Gods impoſed eithavupon Philoſophical Abſtra- 
ions, as vuponW ſfying Bird, or upon ſlow and 
dull Expefience, as upoh an Aſs. And yet ME- 
thinks, 'l would not entertain an-ill conceit of 
this Aſs,if it meer not for the accidents of Travel 
and Thirſt : Fort am perſuaded; that” who ſo 
conſtantly goes on,by theconduCct of Experience 
as by acertain Rule-and Method, and not covets 
to meet with ſuch Experiments by the way, as 
conduce 


this Bur then) may prove-no unfit Porter to bear 
this new addition of divine Munificence. 

Now. ii that this Gift is ſaid to paſs from Men 
to Serpents, it may ſeem to be added to the Fa-: 
ble for ornament-ſake in a manner, unleſs it were 
inferted to ſhamegMen, that having the uſe of 
that celeſtial Fire, and of ſa many Arts, are not 
able to-get unto themſelves ſuch things as Na- 
ture is ſelf beſtows upon mavy other Creatures. 

- But that ſudden recarciliation of Men to Pro- 
aetheus.;, after they were fruſtrated of. their 
hopes,contaigs 2 profitable and wiſe Note,ſhew- 


ing the levity: and zemerity of Men in new Ex- 


periments ; for it they have nar preſent Succeſs, 
anſ werdate. rotheir,expettation, with too ſudden 
haſte delilt from that they began, and with pre- 
cipKancy:returning.totheir former EXPCrimentss 
are reconciled to them again, 

The ſtare of Man, in reſpect of Arts,and ach 
things as concern the Intellect, being now deſcri- 
bed, the Parable pafſerh to Religion : For after 
the planting of Arts, follows the ſetting of- Di- 
vine Piinciples, which Hy potciſie hath: over- 


ſpread and polluted. By that twofold Sacrifice. 


therefore is elegantly ſhadowed out the Perſons 
ofa true Religious Man, and an Hy pocrite. In 
the,one is contained Fatneſs,which (by reafon of 
the Inflammation and Fumes thereof, ) is called, 

The Portion of God ; oy which his Aﬀection and 


Zeal ( tending to God's Glory , and aſcending. 


to- 
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conduce either to gain or oſtentation, (to obtain® 
which, he muſt be fain to Isy down, and ſell 
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towards Heaven) is ſignified. In him alſo are 
contained the Bowels of Charity, and in him is 
found that good and wholeſome Fleſh, Whereas 
. In the other, there is norhing but dry and naked 
Bones 3 which nevertheleſs, do ſtuff np the 
Hide, and make it appear like a fair and goodly 
Sacrifice: By this may be wel] meant thoſe ex- 
ternal and vain Rites, and empty Ceremonies by 
which Men do oppreſs and fill np the ſincere 
Worſhip of-God, things compoſed rather for 
_oftentation,than any way conducing to true Pie- 
ty. Neither do they hold it ſufficient to offer 
ſuch mock-Sacrifices unto Gad, except they alſo 
lay them before'him, as if he had choſen and be- 
| ſpoke them. Certainly the Prophetiin the perſon 
of God, doth thus expoſtulate concerning this, 
Choice, 1/a.58.5. Num tandem hoc eſt ilad Feju- 
nium quod ELEGI, ut homo attimam ſuam in diem 
unum affiigat, & caput inſtar junceti demittat ? 1s it 
ſach a Faſt, that I have choſen, that a man ſhould 
-aHiCct his Soul for a day, and to bow down his 

hea like a Bulruin ? 
Having now touch'd the State of Religion, | 
the Parable' converts it felf tothe Manners and 
Conditions of humane Life. And it ts a common, 
but apt interpretation, by Pandora to be meant 
pleaſure and voluptuouſneſs;z which (when the 
civilLife is pamper'd with too much Art, and 
Calture, and Superfluity,) is ingendred, as it 
were,by the efficacy of Fire, and therefore the 
work of Voluptnouſneſs is attributed unto /#ul- 


£42,Who alſo himſelf doth repreſent Fire. Fr _ 
| this 
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this do infinite Miſeries, together with too late 
repentance, proceed, and overflow: the Minds, 
and Bodies, and Fortunes of Men, and that not 
only in repect of particular Eſtates, but even 
over Kingdoms and Commonwealths; for from 
this Fountain have Wars, Tumults, and Tyran- 
nies derived their Original. | 

But it would be worth the Labour to conſider 
how elegantly and proportionably this Fable 
doth delineate two Conditions; or (as | may 
fay) two Tables or Examples of humane Life, 
under the Perſons of Prometheus, or Epimethens 
for they that are of Epimerbeas his Sect, areim- 
provident, not foreſeetng what may come ro - 
paſs hereafcer; eſteeming that beſt which ſeems 
molt {weet for the preſent z whence it happens, 
that they are overtaken with many miſeries, dif- 
ficulties, and calamities, and ſo lead their Lives 
almott in perpetual affliftion ; but yet notwith- 
ſtanding they pleaſe their Fancy, and out of ig- 
norance of the pallages of things, do entertain 
many vain hopes in their mind, whereby they 
ſometimes (as with ſweet Dreamss) ſolace them- 
ſelves, ard {weeten the Miſeries of their Life. 
But thep that are Prometheus his Scholars, are 
Men endued with Prudence, forefeeing things 
tocome, warily ſhunning, and avoiding many 
Evils and Misfortunes. But to theſe their good 
Properties, they have alſo annexed, that they 
deprive themſelves, and defraud their Genizs of 
many lawful Pleaſures, and divers Recreations, 
and (which is worſe,) they vex, and Ry 
taems 
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themſelves with cares and troubles,and inteſtine: 
fears; for being chained to the Pillar of Neceſli- 
ty, theyare afflicted with innumerable cogitati- 
ons, { which, becaule they are very ſwift, may 
be ficly compared to an. Eagle, } and thoſe gri- 
ping, and as it were, gnawing and devouring 
the Liver,unleſs ſometimes,as.it were,by Night, 
It nay be, they. get a little recreation, and eaſe 
of Mind; but ſo, as that they are again ſuddenly 
aſlaulted with freſh anxieties and fears, 
Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very 
few of either condition, that they ſhould retain 
the Commodities of Provid?nce, and free them- 
| ſelves from the Miſeries of Care and Perturba- 
tion; neither indeed can any attain unto it, but 
bythe affiſtance of. Hercales , that is, Fortitude, 
and Conſtancy of Mind, which is prepared for 
every-Event, and armed in all.Fortunes, fore- 
feeing without Fear, enjoying without loathing, 
and-fuffering without Impatience. It is worth 
thenoting alſo, that this Vertue was not natn- 
ral to Promethers, but adyentitial, ard from the 
indulgence of another ; for no-in-bred and natu- 
ral Fortitude 1s able to encounter with theſe Mt- 
ſeries. Moreover, this Vertue was received and 
broughtrunto him from the remoteſt part of the 
Ocean, and from the $7, that is, from Wiſ- 
dom,as from the Sun ; and from the Meditation 
of inconſtancy, or of the Waters of humane 
Life,as from the ſailing upon the Ocean z ?which 
two /73rgi hath well conjoyned in theſe Verſes ; 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas: 
Quique wetus omnes, & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumq;, Acherontss avars. 


Happy is he that know the cauſes of things 3- 
And that with dauntleſs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relentleſs 'I'hreatmings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring £cheron. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the con- 
ſolation and confirmation of Men's Minds, that 
this noble #ero croſs'd the Ocean in a Cup or 
Pan, leſt peradventure, they might roo much - 
fear that the ſtraits and frailty of their Natare 
will not. be capable of this Fortitude and Con- 
ſtancy. Of which very thing Seneca well cone 
ceived, when he ſaid, Magnum eft habere ſimul fra- 
gilitatem hominis, & ſecuritatem Dei.Itis a great 
matter for humane Frailty and Divine Security 
to be one and the ſelf-ſame rime, in one and the 
ſelf-ſame Subject. PR ; 

But now weare to ſtep back a little again to 
that, which by premeditation paſt over, leſt a_ 
-Breach ſhould be made in thoſe things that were 
ſo link'd together. That therefore which 1 
could touch here, is that laſt Crime impute4 to 
Prometheus, about ſeeking to bereave Mineruys 
of her Virginity : For queſtionleſs, it was this 
hainous offence chat brought that puniſhment of 
devouring his Liver, upon him; which is no- 
thing elſe but to ſhew, That whenwe are putt 


up 
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up with too much Learning and Science, they 
£0 about oftentimes to make even Divine Ora- 
cles ſubject to Senſe: and Reaſon 3 whence moſt 
certainly follows a continual diſtraftion, and 
reſtleſs griping of the Mind ; we muſt therefore 
with a ſober, and humble Judgment, -diſtin- 
guiſh between Humaniry, and Divinity, and 
between the Oracles of Senſe, and the Myiſte- 
ries of Faith, unleſs an Heretical Religion, and 
a commentirious Philoſophy be pleaſing unto 
Us. 

Laſtty, It remains that we ſay ſomething of 
the Games of Promethens, performed with bur- 
ning Torches, which again hath reference to 
Arts and Sciences, as that Fire, in whoſe Me- 
mory, and Celebration, theſe Games were inſti- 
tuted, and it contains in it a moſt wiſe admoni- 
tion, that the perfection of Sciences 15 to be ex- 
pected from Succeſſion, not from the nimbleneſs 
and promptneſs of one only Author ; for they 
that are nimbleſt in Courſe, and ſtrongeſt in 
Contention, yet happily have not the luck to 
keep Fire ſtil] in their Torch 3, ſeeing it may be 
as well extinguiſhed by running too faſt, as by 
going too flow. And this running and conten- 
ding with Lamps, ſeems long lince to be inter- 
mitted, ſeeing all Sciences ſeem even now to 
flouriſh moſt in their firſt Authors ; Ariſtotle, 
Galen, Euclid, and Ptolomy z, Succeſſion having 
neither effected , 8or almoſt attempted any 
great Matter. Ir were therefore to be withed, 
that theſe Games, in honour of Promeithers, or 
THEN 
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Humane Nature were again reſtored, and that 
Matters ſhould receive ſucceſs by Combate and 
Emulation, and not hang upon any one man's 
ſparkling and ſhaking Torch. Men therefore 
are to be admomiſhed to roule'up their Spirits, 
and try their {trengths and turns, and not refer 
all to the Opinions and Brains of a few. 

And thus have I delivered that which I 
thought good to obſerve out of this ſo well 
known, and common Fable ; and yet I will not 
deny, dur that there may be ſome things in it, 
which have an admirable conſent with the My- 
ſteries of Chriſtian Religion, and eſpecially that 
Sailing of Hercales ina Cup, (to ſet Promerhens 


at liberty, ) ſeems to repreſent an Image of the 


Divine Word, coming in Fleſh, as 1n a frail Veſ- 
ſel, to redeem Man from the Slavery of #ell. 
But | have interdiCfted my Pen all liberty in this 
kind, leſt I ſhould uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar 
of the Lord. | x 
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SCTILLA and ICARVS, or 
the Middle-way. 


EDIOCRITY, or the 44adadlecway, is 

moſt commended in Moral ACtians ; in 
Contemplative Sciences, not ſo celebrated ; 
though no leſs profitable and commodious ; bur 
in Political Employ ments, £o be uſed with great 
heed and judgment. The Ancients by the way, 
pre- 
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g2 The Wiſdom of the Acients. - 
preſcribed by Icarus, noted the Mediocrity of 
Manners; ard by the way between Scy//aand 
Charizbas (fo famous for difficulty and danger, ) 
the Mediocrity of. intelleftual Operations, 

Jcarus being to croſs the Sea by flight, was 
commanded by his Father, that he ſhould fly 
neither too high nor-too low ; for his Wings be- 
ing joyned with Wax, if he ſhould mount too 
high, it was to be feared leſt the Wax would 
melt by the heat of .the Sun; and if roo loweſt 
miſty Vapours of the Sea would make it leſs 
tenaczous 3 bnt be, in a youthtal jollity ſoaring 
too high, fell. down. headlong, and periſhed in 
the Water. 

The Parable is eaſie and vul, gar ; for the way 
of Yertue lies in a direCt path betwegn exceſs & 


defect. Neither is it a wonder that Icarus pe- 


riſhed by exceſs, ſeeing that exceſs for the moſt 
part, is the peculiar fault of Youth, as defect is 
of Age, and yet of twoevil and burtful ways, 


Youth commonly makes choice of the better, . 


detect being always accounted * worſt ; for 
whereas Exceſs contains ſome Sparks of Magna- 
nimity, and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of the 
Heavens, Deſect,only like a baſe Worm,crawls 
upon the Earth. Excellently therefore faid Hc- 
raclitus, Lumen ſiccum, optima Anima ;a dry Light 
1s the beſt Soul ; for if the Soul- cofitract Mot- 


{ture fromthe Earth is become degenerate alto-_ 


gether. Again, on the otherſide, there muſt be 
moderation uſed, that this Light be fubtiliz'd by 
this laudable Siccity, and not Fee ed by too 

| much 


GP ime —_—- 


the:moſt part:koows,:, 


Chinyb 


kl] 
Ries Ships 
R money J _y 


; te Mr olf this'P Parable (mhich we wilt 
buy briefy-couch; although ir concaiivrmatrer of - 
 infite Contemplation) ſeems to be'this:' That 
in every Art and Science, and {o-in their Rules 
ang; Axioms? thereibeamean-obſerved:between” 
the Rocks of DiſtinCtions; atid. the Gulfzof Unj- 
verfalities 5. which: two are: famous: for: the 
_— both” emcagars and ru 2130} it 


1 — ſacceſs in Navigation : forif: 


rylls they ate-'Spilt:on che. 
9 eye bheF are ſwallowed up 
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paſs. F SPHTNY, or Science.« | I 's 


K: HEY lay that Sphynx Was 2 Moiiſter of' 
(divers forms; ashaving-theBaceand Voice” 
ofa: Fen the Wings of a Bird, and the Tas 
la  Gry phins "His abode was'in a'Moun- : 
—_— near the-City. of; Ti behes,, he kept alſo the 
High-ways,' and'uſed'to lie in Ambuſh'for Tra- 
vellers, and fo:toſfurprizethem: To:whom (be- | 
ing in his power) he proporinded-certain 'dark 


and intricate Riddles, which werethought ro's_ 


have been given and received of the .Muſes.. 
Now if theſe miferable Captives were not able 
B b 19- 


The Wiſdon of thei dpvients.. 93. 
tauchfervency: :And thus TOs Manfor 


;Eliep that world, fail between Sizlle and , 
oy -mobſt be:foraubed;'as-wodll-with: the: 


gf The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
inſtantly. to:retolve:and interpretithem 1n the: 
midſt of their difficulties anddoubts;ſhe would 
rent andtear-them ini pieces.” The Conntrey 
groaninga! long tine under'this Calamity, 'the- 
Theba#: artaſtpropounded the Kingdom a$a re-z 
ward-unt6himthar could intetprerthe Riddles" 
of Sphynzx, ithere being no other way'toi deftroy- 

. her: Whereupon, Ocdipus (a Man of plercing, 
ahd'deep Judgment; but Mainied-ard Lame; by 
reaſon-ofſ-hales bored in his'Feet;'): moved with 
the hope of fo great a Reward;accepred the con-'\ 
ditiou; andidetertmined to-purit tothe hazard ; 
and-fowith an undaunted and-bold Spirit, . pre=- 
ſcored himſelf befote the” Monſter 3 whounsked 
hink* what:Creature'that was, which after his” 
Birth, went firſt upon four-Reerynext;uponitwo, 
then upon three,and laſtly,upon four Feet again; 
anfoeredt forthwith; that it was Man ;whichin 
his lnfancy,immediately after Birth,crawls upon 
all four, ſcare&venturing-to'creep,'and not long 

- after,ſtands upright upon two Feet z then grow- 
ing old; he leans:uponz'Staff, wherewith he ſup- * 
ports himſebf;:fo:rtar he'may ſeem to havethree 
Feet ; and at laſt; indecrepid years; this ſtrength? 
failing hin, he falls'groveling again upon four, 
and lies bed-rid: : Having thereforetby this true:1 
Anſwer gotten'the Viory;he.inſtantly ſlew this * 
Sphyax, (and laying / her Body-upon an Afs, )” , 
leads it, as it were,in'Triumptr ; and fo (accor-" / 

_ dingto the condition,) was created King of the 
Thtbans, *i © ; "TIT 


''" his 


wr. .;, .&4 © oo ww wn © PA 
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This Fablecontainsin i it-nolefs wildom than 
ancy, and it ſeemsto point at Sciences eſpe 
inlly that which.is joyned with praCticeyfon Sci- 

DCC may! ng abſurdly be termed ab r,as 
* hy the.ignora band rude multicudealways 

| keld.igadmiratigh,;) Ir is diverſe ur ſhape! and 
re. by, reaſon 9 the inficite? variety of Sphb- 
bs, whereinjsj is cagyerſaor.A Maiden Faceand 
WED KS gatribpted goto it. for its graciens Coun 
DONE of Tongue. Wings are ad+ 
Iences anc their A no _ | 


f' a £4 

S$cigncy do fo. faſt upon. the Mind, and io 
rongly- appreliend. and hold it, 2$ that. it ſtir 
f Fg or.eyade, which is noted alſo-by-the Divine 
iloſopher, Eccleſ. 12.11. Yerba fapientum (faith 
| be) [ui ranquam aculei & velutt clavi-in altum des 
#31. ...The; words of the wile are like Goads, 

. "and like Nails driven far.it. - ;/:+ 
Moreover, all Science ſeems tobe placed i in - 
ſteep and high Monntains; as being thought to 
bea lofty and high thing, looking down upon 
ignorance with a -ſcornful Eye. It may be ob- 
ſerved and ſcenalſo a great way, and far in com- 
paſs, 28 things ſet on the tops of Mountains, - 
- Furthermore, Science may wellbe feigned to - 
beſet the High- Way, becauſe which way ſoever 
we-urn ig this Progreſs-and Pilgrimage of Hu. 
CE Bb 2 mans 


o&& The Mifdom of the Anciends. | 
maize Tiife we uneet with forte inabter 01 or x Gor2- 
ſiotioFered for Contemplation. 7 
_ -1Sphjoee is faidito have receivid froth the Mii 
_ Ceg!! \Sionle- Quieſdions and Riddles, aff 
To: Propbitdiitfem unto Meny Anipie remai aint 
yr tn as 4p fee (Ly 
wape 'crielty; tor fo'l 6 tHeiE 1 is no 
tndof ady ahi/Medirationg than totion; 74 
Uftderfierding 4s tor racked” and imprifoied, 
dnt- enjoys Freedom! and- Torty £ aw 
Uoubts aid variety, find # kind of pleaſure My 
defteftation': But when once thieſe- YA 
aredefivertd by tlie Muſesto Sphyss, that 1874 
"Kiſe; Ibthat' if it be ſollicited and urge By 
and Election} and Determination; 7 Hhen 


"_ 
©, ar they begin to be ems vw raging 4/and 


anleſsthey' be reſolved; anÞexpedited; they'gt 
wonderfal[ytormenthnd' vex the minds .of Me 
diſtraCting;* and} ita manner tending: them ineo 
fundry'parts. bh 

- - Moreover; there vatrans 2 twofold condit 
on propennded with Sphynv her eAinigmaes:'To 
Nee doth not expound them, diſtraCtionof 
mind; and” & fit thar doth, a: Kingdom ; for 
he that knows” that which he ſonght to know, 
hath attained the end he aifmed at; and every Ar- 
rificer alfo commands over his work. 

Of $phy»x her Riddles, they are generally 
two- kinds';” ſome. concerning- the nature of 
things, others tonching the nature of Man. So 
alfo therearetwo kinds of Empires, as rewarUs 


zo thoſe that reſolve thent. The one over Na- 
| ure, 


"7+ PVifdem of. he LE = 9 


- tire, the. other gyer Men; fog thiÞr oper 
W dong of ene Fart tural Phi TG is tg I 
Ang way. over Natutal Bein ie 

Medici nes, Mechanical Wotks,” Na fac 
ter S Rg 2s 3. although the School {bel 0s <n- 
h ſuch things as are offeres, 'and pridin ng 
fe [7 with Speeches.) doth neglect realaie 
1 bd works, treading them as it were under fog 
t that, Knigma propounded. 0 Oedipus C by 
means of which he obtained the: 'Theban 'En: 
pire_ ) belonged. to the Nature of. Man: For 
whoſoever doth throughly copſider the by 


of Man, .may be in a manner the copitriver 
- tis own Fortune, and is born to comma 
which is well ſpoken of the Romans Arts: 


"Tu regere imperio populss, Romane memento” 
Het Ys runs Aleroonern. \ 
- Fe © % = 


Roman remember,, that with Scepters awe 


WS: Realms pin "T hrefe Arts let b be "Yl. 


* 


-, T'K. 


161 was -HiSrefiri ery ata, Guat clip 
C2ſar (-wheth & Þ y Prem ici LT by a 
Ch hee). His - "Sp 7x in" his Sjpge Sor. he 
(ifever any ) Was, tot nat only: in PiJirical 
Government, bbt in all the 0 ae 'his Life's 


he ha ppily d iſcovered mapy new 7 }J7raes coins 
on toy Mag Nature'of Man, Which he had not. 


done with dexterity” ayd He ESA af he had 
often-times fali! Into imminent Dargerand De- 
ſtrution, . Bb3 More- 


ICT - 


The. Wiſdom of the Ancients, * 4 
re, It. 1 added i ba Fable, t KY 
ys Ofken - IN Frcs os Fi 
is. 9. af. oh 
boy ſeeing "there, js 5 NS fo "acut 


oY £ (b und li- 
vi lget ; He (be nel unle by TE api; 


AY isit to be omitted, that” 'Sph ynx was 
pyercome by a man "lame i in his Feet, | ar whe 
Men are too ſwift of Foot, and too ſpeedy 0 of 

Pace, in, halting. to'Sphynx her «/£x os i 
comes to pafs, that (ſhe Excing the upp tr hot 
Di Wis ug Minds are rat Fet YA ace” b 

utattoris, than that ever they co eto £0 - 

kn by Wa ks and Effects. hs er | A 
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7 ROSERFING, or Spike.” 
LUTO, the y ay Y 3 de King of 
P bing 


the inferiial 16 minions, y that memo- 
rable Diviſion,) was in deſpair of ever ena 
ing any. one. of ths Superjqur Goddeſſes in mar- 
rlage, eſpecially if he ſhould yentpre, ta Goprt, 
m, either with Words, or with any amorous 
Pakatior; ſo, that. of. necelbty he was to. ay 
me;Plot ta get. one of. them by Rapine ; 
king therefore” the Benefi of Op Srajaſes by 
_ Eaught x ; Froſerpegs the. Daughte Ceres, 
A beaut ul Virgin,): as the was gathering "Nar- 
Fs Flower in LE Meadows « of SteHy + Le 
carrie 


Wab 


too The PPiſdom of *the rilents.. a 


LE Yigh 
was this, gre t "privilege, ral 
it were cnatted, that none that. went, dawn ta 
Hell ſhould: ave the pow ap Ever $0 retunn.h rom 
fhen, ce. ; yet pas pike C, EXCEPTION ANNEX+ 
ed. " 6 ihis F it any, pre eſented Prof yo 
pins with 3 Sia Be Hob it ſhould be Jawtat 
| Gy 1p $0. jo? and. cope At oo pleaſure. Now 
the fra one only | ſuch . Boygh ig a ſpaci- 
ous and OE CAN :whu 5 Was nof,..a- Plank 
ei, 


{> 
wo 


neither of it t. bugded from a, Tree of 
another Fipo * af, Gun, which being, 
pluckr, of if. andther 1 WOU fd + ftanely Tpri hes | 
This Fable, ſeems'to pertain. to Nariee ANC 
to dive into that.rich-and. p{carignl « efficacy. apq 
variety, of Fr Se nel Fon from whom, 
whatſoever we. bays, is, dexzyeds,; and tp,;theny 
doth again rene 
i. Proſerpjnd; e þ nciehts meant that Ethe-. 
Spirit, which { being, eparated from the 
OT Globe), js ſhut, Vp. and detained under the 
Earth (xe pr clentedby q 99d wich the. Pork 
yell exprelt thus: '; {c 0X 


v; + : 


""$:ve pecens telluts ron M bal all 


* xAahere, cognath RET emma'cell.: :. 


he the Youpgling VEE i of ia lite 
PPpqert the high- m_ Parye] 
d,yet. contain, READ: 
The 1 hoy GAPS baxehy per heel fm, 


« ? dS 0, ex i , 
od A "$4 he is FL 


a ce This 


| it by ecdy,andrapil, ClStion, a 
Lin ] roth, wherein Hh ALF Is TAPLER, 


oo 

e wo NN ic elifantly added, char Proferdina 

wayfapc as the was-gatberitg Narciſſus Flowers 

in. he Yalleys', cauſe Narcifſa "ba 's ad 

Name trom lownets or ſtupidity : for inde 

then, is this.Spirit,oni{t prepared and. figted, 

be Tatchr by.. Terreſtrial "Matter, \ Wh hen, it. be-, 
ins. to be ;cOag gulated, and become ' a5. ik, were 
flo N, 2 u6 F 

©, Rightly is, Proſergina” honoured , wakk 

any of the other ou $ Bed: fellow 

tiled the Lady of D Jr, becauſe £11s, vt ng 
rule Ad bn way  ctivgT't it thole lower Real 

Pluzo abiding ſtupid and; ignofant, 

"This Spirit the powet Celeſtial ( belies 
by Ceres ) ſtrives, with infivite ſedu] 
recover and get again : For that Brand orb 
ing Torch ot; Ether | ( which Ceres carr i 
$aod J goth, doubtleſs ſignific tht 
which liebinerh” i, whole Circuit of 


Earth, apd would.be o Mk moment. Joc Ie> 
Cover Pro ſerpitia, it p01 bly it might. be. F 


: Sun, 


Ys #& £ + 


peeve « the Ang 


| t 's two 

Ways to haep Spiri in Wy _ and. terreſtr1 

Matter ; the pne by Conſtipation and i 
Eton, wich is. meer Tape ales nd Con- 
ſtraint; the other, by Alminiftration, - of .pro- 
portionabf e Nutriiment, which it receives wil- 
lingly, and: W its own accord: For a afzer.t that 
the included Spirit begins to, 4 00, "NOPE 2 
it ſelf,” ' jt makes no haſte fo. 
a it were, Tink'd to "its Earth : pe the « 
poitited at by Proſerpjns hey eating of Pomegra- 
##7e, which if Ne had not dove, ſhe had. ong, © 
fince been recovered by Ceres with her: Torch, 
compaſſing the Earth. *'Now as concerning 
that Spirit. which is in Metals. and Minerals , 
it is chiefly perchance reſtrained by the ſoli- 
Anke y 'of MAG: But that which is in Plants and 
Animals, inhabits'a porous Body, and hath open 
e to be gone, ina manner, asSit, liſts, were 
: not-hat j it willingly abides of irs own accord, 
by reaſon of the Reliſh it finds in ifs entertain- 
mem; The ſecond Condition concerning the fix 


: Fe if 


$ Cuſtom, it is no other thai an elegant 
Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year; ſeeinj 
thisSpirit mix'd with Farth, appears aboye 
\ Ground in Vegetable, Bodies, during | the Sum- 
mer- ofiths , and | in the Winter, hiaks dow 
_ 


Now 


TheWWgldons of be. alupignts-- e- nas 
..: Now as.concerning The/ew and Perirhows, and 
heir attempt .r9-bt] erpina qu 
Ie INEARINE: goficin wt ls ary, 2mes to 
pals, that ſg Xe, ARE ty Spirits, delcending 
with yr ahi th, NEVEF CO e to 
ſuck of any ſubalternal Spirit, whereby © unite 
lt.unto them, and ſo to bring_it, away. But on 
the contrary are e Foogu/etge themſelves, and ne- 
ver riſe more, . that Proferpig, ſhould be by that 
nha abixa1 


means augmente with its and Domi- 


nion. + a 


"YAY thit we Gn. fa Vorgering! that Sprig of 
3608 i iFhardly -2ble ob defend us. from the z of 


"of 'the " Chymizks; if in this: regard they- 
Fipditus, Keing they promiſe by thatiheiv 
Elige to | 

ills 


; Golden Monnrains, and the re- 
of Netural Bodies, as it were; from the 
Hell. Byt concertiing Chy miſtry, and 

thofe perpetial Syitors for that Philoſophical 
Elixir, we know certainly that their Theory is 
without. grounds, and we ſuſpeQt that their Pra- 

_ Rice'is alſo withour certain reward. And there- 
fore (omjtting theſe) of this laſt part of the 
Parable;-this is wy Opinion, I am induced;to be= 
eve by many Figures of the. Ancients, that the 
donlervation and Teſtairstion of natural-Bodies; 
in foe ſort, was not eſteemed by them as's 
gimp peflible 1 to be 2ttained, but as- a thing; 
6bſtiaſe and fyl] of Difbephics and ſo they: ſeem 


_ 


rt | Ethis effect Prone - 
Moped for fr Art, than' from! s any Medi- 
cl ok rg or nargra} meats.” Wh yoe 


ti; F; As  < 1 JF 133+: 


— FIST } op 
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FE ) wk Wer r8,% - the, 
"1\;HE Ancient Poets report, that: Foie 
.&; $920k 4geris to, Wi %; whole 8 Namyl of 
plainly: fignifie Counſel, ;dhe by-hian 
eontxived, 1W- hich- W henhe f a, not 4a ry- 
ing the time of. her Ce rerHiEs . devours: 
_ and.that, which, ſhe went bal by which 
+ Jupiter biraſg}f _ 9 Id,.-art 
_ elivered of a, wondrgus birth.s for. out of 
bis head.or brain cameforth., Pallas Armed... 
TheSenſe of ;this Fable ;( which at firſt 
prehepfion may ſeem, monſtrous and. iekop: 
contains-in it 2; ſecret of State, to wit,. with 
what:palicy Kings are wont: tagarry the nedves 
tawards their Counſellors, yy hereby they may 
{gm preſerve their, Authority and FEY 0g 
and::entire,. bur... alſo. that it may be-ghe 
moreextglled.and Cignified of the People: :-. For 
Kings, being 'as it were; tied. and couple 1 
2 Nuptialoband, c@-their. Counſellors, do trply 
conceive .. that communicating . with them a- 
baut ahg afi@irs gf greateſt importance, do yet 


actract —_ from their own Majeſty. But 
when 


"Fe HF [Hom of obes Ancients. oy 
when any Matter comes to be cenſured or de- 
creed T which 18S” a4 birth”) there do they cort- 
fine and reſtrain the liberty of their oe oma 
lors ;-Tet' that \whict- wy tie ſhould fem to 
be hatcht by their Wiſdom and Judgment. 
\80:'2$ ge grtge x Gerrit bein tic 1h | 
$eraaq are diſtaftubaing.,maligned,;; which AY 
alrtoys ill. fure 46:;pur of, from: 
y.- ) dome cis ionewandpae ot a - 
-moiiterstibat” ant: tornioetin Conan od 
+ wercy>dormedrin' the IMomb, hereby "the 
ire jw yrackygn pie (whicltbe pro- 

on poets efyi: 68d, implies necelbity, ris 
egy fa wed ugders.the-Rigure of; Pals 
ed:)*ſhalk; ſeem £0: proceed. wholly: from 
tieinſelves,,) Naithgy ſufhiceth itz that itis:dane 
> th6jAuthorjby:of the- King ;-. by rhis Meer 
will ad-free: applanſe; excopt withal;/ith 
udded-andappropviated as: tg, iſſue out..0 
own:Head'-or:Brdin,::itindaging, that. alt \ of 
biszovown Judgment; * o/gran's qa er x | 
"was as only invented and RSS: If 364 5 
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| . os Fable: of -ehd $y yeh! nks: ciabell/ 
/to- Have” been applied to -thb pernicious 
atarenents of Pleaſure, but ina 'very:yulgar 
and: grofo tnaunero And! therefore to 20165 
ft that” the 'Wiſdoin'of rhe Andienwhave 


*prels I x-from which though fry quore 
drawn” yet the "beſt was lefybehidd:!: Theſe 
Syrens\ are ſaid) t0'be' the [PdughtetSof Hold 
low and' Fer wand at of the Mufes:'-: Wd 
ir-their. firſt being, were winged, bur after raſk- 
Jy 2 into coatention- with -rliebiF{uſes, 
were by them vanquiſhed, and deprived of heir : 
Wings.” * "Of cwhavſe pluck'd out Feartiers the 
Muſes made>uhemifelves Coronets ; {4 as ever 
fince that time altthe Muſes have: aired them- 
ſelves with plumed heads, except T erpſichore 
only , . that was Mother to the Syrevs. The 
Habitation of the Syrehs was in certain plea-. 
fant Iffnds, from whence as ſoon as out of 
their Warch-Towet they diſcovered afly "Ships 
pproaching, with their ſweet Tunes they would 
os efitice and ſtay them, and having them in 
their Power would deſtroy them. Neither Was. 
their Song plain and ſingle , bnt conſiſting of 
ſuch _— of melodious Tunes ſo fitting and 
delight- 


7 he ifs of the Ancients," 16 


dalgtiting the Ears that heard them, as Ulm? 
it raviſhed "and" betrayed-all Paſſengers: 28 
fo preat were the miſchicfs they di 
HMesof” the Syr 5s, eyen as fat off as Alice 
ken thery', # appeared all over / white wal the 
Bones 'of unburicd Carckſſes. For the! renje- 
dying'of this Miſery a double means-wis” at "tail 
foun"out ;'the one by Ulyſſes, the- other? 
Orphers. ' : Oly s (to make experittions\el 
evice) cauſed all the Ears of his Con Fi 
ſfopp'd with Wax,” and "made" biniſclf'/to be 
bound to 'the Main' Maſty 'with ſpecial-Cony 
manditient” to his Mariners not' to be? 
albeit ; himſelf ſhould require them ſo to ds. *BuY 
bens negletted and diſdained''to be {'benhd; 
h 'a Ariland: Tweet OE ſi nging "Praiſes 
* the 'Godsto his Harp ſoppreſs'd - ſake 
ofthe Syrens, and ſo $50 mſelf freatiehor 
Da er. TRI» bee »: 
is Fable hath relation t to Men' $ alias! 
and/contaihs i in it,a "mianifeſt' and moſt* 'extet- 
lent'Parable: For Pleaſures do'for the-yiolk 
proceed out of the abundance and” ſupetflyity 
of all things, and alſo out of the delights and 
jovial contentments of "the Mind z: the: which 
are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 
Inticements to raviſh and rap mortal Men : But 
. Learning and Education brings it ſo to paſs, as 
that it reſtrains and bribles Man's Mind, ofaking 
it ſo.t6 conſider the ends and events of "Thing ; 
as that it clips the Wings of Pleaſure. and 
this, was greatly to the honour and renown of 
the 
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Maſes;-for! aler khat by fome: Exam 
mu 25 mage manifeſt, that.by. the power « 
pgeya) Pleaſures night. bo porter 
ble; :45/Pret 


Ly. Srew.: AC Xs ; Eltgpmy 2s 4 
wipgithet.could raiſe; and. clevaze the Mind. 
alafis; that leemed $91; be-baſe;. and fix ot; 
_ Baths gion of the/me; { | 
CORLIODE in\vbs Head, tobe athoreaſ; 

git were: wipgeds; ; But, that! the Mother. 

- pet «31defs.to har Feet, and-with- 


in8s 3:i thBEGnO doubt; /P;/n@/ other 
than ofalighsjand ſuperficial Learning, 


I of Do Y HOY ins Ty cl 
0 detjfr art FI 5inſomuch,; WAFN- 
. wo cauſed Conſolatory Letters oe, 
tia dhewould;peraſenone of: them! (as, Fari- 
Up FEPOAKS 3 tha; (honld give. bim Conrage- o_ 
$ney 3 bat anky'£epd Tacalianh Wer 
hel SF 3 7 Mt ris 5328 w ' a3 [#1 we Is - J1 


- - 
po, , 


Ho, Mea Lela, "6th; amen 
\ Ramoreſq; Senum:ſeyerionum,, . , -- 1 
- i Qunes Wt afr1Apemus Aſe Mes Tt 0 


- Ny Lesbia, let us live and love "NNE 
Though wayward Datards ns reprovie. gt 
Weigh their Words light, for our behov>; 


| SP 


—— , 


And this alſo : 


"Fura Sint norint, & quid ſit faſq; nefaſque, 
Inquirant triftes, Legumg; exanmmna ſervent. 


- Let doting Granſire know the Law, 
. Andright and wrong obſerve with awe: 
Let them in thax i{trift Circle draw. 


This kind of Do@rine wduld eaſily perſuade 
to take theſe plumed Coronets from the Muſes, 
and to reſtore the Wings again to the Syrens. 
Theſe Syrens are ſaid to dwell in remote liles 3 
for that Pleaſures love Privacy , and retired 
Places, (tpnning always too mnch Company 
of People. The Syrens Songs are fo vulgar- 
ly nnderftood, together with the Deceits and 
Danger of them, as that they need no expo- 
ſition. Bye that of the Bones appearing like 
white Cliffs, and deſcried afar off hath more 
Acuteneſs in it; for thereby is ft onified, that, 
albeit the Examples of \ififtions be manifeſt, 
and eminent ; yer. do they ror ſufficiently de- 

er vs from the wicked Erticements of Plea- 
ſures. 

As for the Remainder of this Parable,though 
it be not over- myPticat, yer it 1s very grave, 
and excellenr:: For in it are fer ont three Re- 
medies for this violent, enticing Miſchief; to 
wit, Twofrom Phdoſophy, and One from Re- 
ligion, The firſt-Means ro ſhunthbefe inordi- 
GC nate 
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nate Pkeaſures is, to withſtand, and reſiſt them 
in their beginnings; and ſerioufly to ſhun all oc- 
cafions that are offered to debauſh and entice the 
Mindy, which is ſignified in that ſtopping of the 
Ears; and that Remedy is properly uſed by the 
meaner and haſer fort oi People, as.it were, 
Ulyſſess Followers or Mariners ; whereas more 
Heroick and Noble Spirits may boldly converſe 
even in the midfſt of. theſe ſeducing Pleaſures, if 
with a reſolved conſtancy they ſtand upon their 
Guard, and fortifie, their Minds ; and. fo take 
greater contentment in the trial andexperience 
of this their approved Vertue ; learning rather 
throughly to underſtand the Follies and Vanities 
of thoſe Pleaſures by Contemplation , than by 
Submiſſion : Which. Solon avouched of him- 
ſelf, when he reckoned up the multitude, of 
thoſe Solaces and Pleaſures wherein he ſwam, 
doth conclude with this Sentence, \, . _ 


- Sapientia quoque pes ſeues abas mecums. 
_ Wiſdom alfo continued with me. 


| Therefore theſe Heroes,and.Spirits of this ex- 
cellent Temper, even in the midſt of theſe enti- 
cing Pleaſures, can ſhew themſelves conſtant and 
invincible, :end- are able 'to ſupport their own 
vercuous laclination, againſt all heady and forci- 
ble perſuaſions whatſoeyer ; as by the example 
of Ulyſſes, thar ſo,peremptorily .interdicted all 
peſtilent Counſel, and Flatteries of his Gompa- 
nions,as The, moſt dangerous and pernicious a 
_ ; | ONL 


E:: 
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ſons to captivate the Mind. Bat of all other 
Remedies in this caſe, that of Orphens is moſt 
predominant : For they that chaunt and refound 
the praiſes of the Gods, confound and diflipate 
the Voices and Incantations of the Syrers ; for 
Divine Meditations do not only in power ſub- 
due all ſenſual pleaſures ; but alſo far exceed 
them in {wiftneſs and delight. 
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